This book deals with an enigmatic phenomenon, collective memory (CM), namely, the 
way a society views its past events via historical narratives. CM, especially of conflicts, 
has recently gained major attention worldwide. This is because popular memory 
significantly influences the psychological reactions and consequently the behavior 
of people towards their rivals, and because the official memory influences peace 
negotiations. Regionally, the book addresses a major ongoing conflict: the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian conflict (with some focus on the Palestinian refugee problem), and its 
memory among Israeli-Jews and Palestinians. However, the book translates the analysis 
of this conflict's CM into general-theoretical insights, thereby making it applicable to 
conflicts in other parts of the world. 

Specifically, the book describes historical narratives regarding many topics and events, 
narratives that have been adopted in the CMs of these two peoples (and regarding the 
Israeli-Jews, also via the only representative public survey that has been conducted 
among them). It also addresses the characteristics of these historical narratives and the 
nature of the major events that they address, the multi-level impact of the passing 
of time on CM, internal and external CMs, and the role of war veterans in promoting 
transitional justice via their autobiographical memory. Moreover, the book deals with 
self-censorship, oral history, compares the CMs of both peoples and describes nine 
Israeli-Palestinian narrative-dialogue projects. All in all, the book provides a wide 
perspective on the CM of the conflict among these two nations. 
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Part 1 — Introduction 


Chapter 1: 
Introduction 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


1. General 
This book deals with an enigmatic phenomenon: collective memory (CM), namely: the way a 
society views its past events. CM in general — and more so CM of conflicts and of political 
violence in particular — has recently gained major attention in the academic, political and 
social spheres worldwide (Paez & Liu, 2011). This is because popular memory (one of the 
components of CM, see below) is an important socio-psychological phenomenon. Popular 
memory significantly influences the psychological reactions of people (e.g., their emotions, 
stereotypes and trust) towards their rival parties, and consequently their behavior during a 
conflict. The official memory (another component of the CM) is important as well since it 
influences the positions of nations in peace negotiations and their status in the international 


arena. 


Actually, CM is not an esoteric academic issue as one might think; it is present in many 
meaningful aspects of our daily lives. For example, it is present in the commemoration days 
of fallen soldiers and independence days, in the history and civic textbooks that our children 
study at school, and in the films that we watch. It is present also in the museums which we 
visit, the monuments that we see in our cities, the speeches of our leaders, the songs that we 
sing and even in the names of the streets we live in. Moreover, CM is manifested in hundreds 
of apologies that were offered in the recent period by nations and countries addressing illegal 
activities conducted by their people, in dozens of Truth and Reconciliation Committees that 
have been operating since the 1970s (the South African ones being one of the more famous 
ones), in dozens of Historians Commissions trying to bridge the gaps between the historical 
narratives of conflicts that the rivals adopt and in numerous instances in which reparations 
have been paid to nations (based on acknowledging past wrong doings). In all these aspects, 
when the history of a conflict or of political violence is addressed — the historical 
narratives of these conflicts are disseminated, nurtured, adopted. These narratives influence 


us and our country. 


Because the topic of these narratives is conflict — naturally a topic of major significance to 
each society involved in a conflict -the impact of the dissemination of these narratives is of 
enhanced importance. Additionally, due to the fact that conflicts and political violence in 
general (including dictatorships, colonialism, genocide and terrorism) have been so prevalent 
worldwide, their impact — and their memory — has influenced each and every country and 


nation in the world. 


Though this book addresses just one case study, albeit a renowned one worldwide - the 
Israeli-Jewish (“Israeli”) and the Palestinian CMs of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict 
(“conflict”) — its content is largely relevant to every country worldwide. This is more so 
because aside from describing in the book the empirical findings of the Israeli-Palestinian 
case, the book’s analysis moves one step forward: it addresses the findings also in a general 
theoretical manner, thereby making these findings applicable also to other case studies. Thus, 
this book can be of interest to scholars and students of the disciplines and fields of 
international relations, political science, diplomacy, law and history, as well as peace and 


conflict studies, in addition to the general public. 


The next section will provide the conceptual/theoretical foundation for the following chapters. 


2. Collective memory - Theoretical background 
CM is defined as representation of the past of a group, assembled in narratives that are 
adopted as truthful by a group (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a). In other words, the narratives are the 
content of the memories; when a certain narrative is adopted by a group, or some of its 
members, it becomes part of the group’s collective memory. These representations/narratives 
typically address major events — issues that are central to the given society (Nets-Zehngut, 
2013). 


Collective memory is a general category that includes several major types of memory (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2012b): 1) Popular memory, defined as past representations of a group, assembled 
in narratives that are adopted as truthful by society’s members. This memory significantly 
influences the psychological dynamics mentioned above and the behavioral reactions of the 
people holding it - therefore it is accorded great importance. This memory is best manifested 
through representative public surveys. 2) Official memory - past representations of a group, 
assembled in narratives that are adopted as truthful by a group’s/country’s formal institutions. 


This memory is manifested, for instance, by publications of state ministries and the army, 
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exhibitions in national museums and textbooks approved for use in the educational system. 
3) Autobiographical memory - past representations of a group, assembled in narratives that 
are adopted as truthful by the people who directly experienced the given events, manifested 
typically in their memoirs and oral histories. This is a primary source for the past (in addition 
to documents) and is therefore usually accorded importance. 4) Historical memory - past 
representations of a group, assembled in narratives that are adopted as truthful by the 
scholarly community - mostly academics as well as independent scholars. This memory is 
manifested in studies such as in books and academic articles. 5) Cultural memory - 
representations of the past of a group, assembled in narratives that are manifested through 


newspaper articles, memorials, monuments, cultural channels, films and buildings. 


The significance of the last four types of memory is mostly in that they influence the popular 
memory, with its importance mentioned above. In addition, official memory has its own 
separate importance: as mentioned, it represents nations in peace negotiations and in the 


international arena and therefore influences their foreign relations. 


All types of memories can address - through their adopted narratives - various topics, such as 
economic crisis, the discovery of continents and conflicts (Devine-Wright, 2003; Kansteiner, 


2002) — this book focuses on the memories of conflicts. 


The narratives that are adopted in the memories of conflict address the causes for the eruption 
of a conflict and its main events. These narratives are typically not aimed to describe the past 
accurately, rather to address the contemporary needs of a group in conflict. Therefore, these 
narratives are usually biased in favor of the in-group, selective, simplified and black-and- 
while by nature, unrealistically describing the in-group very positively and the out-group, the 
rival, very negatively (Wertsch, 2002; Winter & Sivan 1999). 


A collective memory that includes typical biased narratives of conflict might be functional 
and helpful for the society during the climax of the conflict it is involved in (Rouhana & Bar- 
Tal, 1998). However, such memory also serves as a barrier to conflict resolution and 
reconciliation. After all, how can one trust a rival party that is presented so negatively in one's 
memory? Thus, the more a collective memory is positively transformed to be less biased and 
more accurate — obviously when there is a factual basis for that and usually there is — the 


more chances are that the conflict is resolved (due to the positive psychological and 


behavioral changes that will follow the positive transformation of the memory) (Bar-Tal & 


Salomon, 2006; Nets-Zehngut & Bar-Tal, 2014). 


Due to the empirical focus of this book on the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict, let us describe 


this conflict briefly. 


3. The Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict and its collective memories 
The Israeli—Palestinian conflict is largely an intractable conflict and part of the wider Israeli— 
Arab conflict rooted in the late nineteenth century. At that time Jewish Zionist pioneers 
arrived to Eretz Israel (Hebrew for “the Land of Israel’’) and settled the land under the rule of 
the Ottoman Empire. Initially, the pioneers did not encounter massive negative reaction from 
the local Palestinians. Beginning in the early twentieth century, however, among other things, 
as the number of pioneers increased, so did Palestinian objection to the pioneers. The 
Palestinians began to act widely against the pioneers, including through violent activities. 
Consequently, as time passed, violence between the parties escalated while they were under 
British rule. Onwards, the Palestinians objected to the 1947 United Nations resolution that 
established two countries - Jewish and Palestinian - and they initiated the 1948 War, backed 
by several Arab countries. Israel won the war, resulting in the displacement of some 650,000 
Palestinians outside the area that Israel held at the end of the war, in what is known today as 


the 1948 exodus that led to the creation of the Palestinian refugee problem. 


Over the years, Israel and its neighboring Arab countries fought a few additional main wars: 
in 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006. The 1967 Six Day War led to Israel’s seizure of the 
West Bank, Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights and the Sinai Peninsula (the latter was returned to 
Egypt under the 1979 Egypt-Israel peace agreement). In 1987 and 2000, Palestinian uprisings 
(“Intifadas”) erupted, conducted by residents of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, leading to 


periods of terrorist activities against Israel and Israeli counter measures. 


Over the years the parties to the conflict negotiated numerous peace initiatives, leading to two 
peace agreements (in 1979 with Egypt and in 1994 with Jordan) and interim agreements in 
the mid-1990s with the Palestinians. These latter agreements led to the establishment of the 
Palestinian Authority in 1994. In 2005, Israel transferred the Gaza Strip to the full control of 
the Palestinian Authority, subsequently taken by the Hamas fraction in 2007. Since then, the 
state of affairs between Israel and its neighbors has been characterized largely as being 


relatively calm, except for periods of terrorist activities and missile attacks of the Palestinians 
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in the Gaza Strip against Israel and Israeli retaliation to these attacks. (Bickerton & Klausner, 


2009; Morris, 1999; Shapira, 2012). 


The Israelis and the Palestinians hold in their CMs a variety of historical narratives regarding 
the conflict and its various topics/events. These main narratives, about each topic/event, can 
be integrated into three main narratives that are situated on a spectrum. Situated at the right 
pole of the spectrum is the Zionist narrative, in the middle the critical/balanced narrative, and 


at the left pole the Palestinian narrative. 


Specifically, from the perspective of the Israelis, largely: the Zionist narrative is a self-serving 
narrative, one that somewhat unrealistically portrays the Jews/Israel very positively and/or the 
Arab/Palestinians very negatively. Connecting this to the above theoretical review — the 
Zionist narrative is a typical self-serving (for the Israelis) narrative of conflict. Exemplifying 
this classification is the 1948 Palestinian exodus that led to the creation of the Palestinian 
refugee problem — according to the Zionist narrative, all the Palestinians who became 
refugees left on their own will due to fear and calls of their Arab leaders to leave. On the 
other side of the spectrum, the Palestinian narrative is a mirror image of the Zionist narrative. 
It is a self-serving narrative (for the Palestinians), one that somewhat unrealistically portrays 
the Palestinians very positively and/or the Jews/Israel very negatively. Again, as stated in the 
above theoretical review — the Palestinian narrative is a typical self-serving (for the 
Palestinians) narrative of conflict. With regard to the example of the 1948 Palestinian exodus 
— according to the Palestinian narrative, all the Palestinians who became refugees in 1948 
were expelled by the Jewish/Israeli fighting forces. Finally, the critical/balanced narrative 
adopts parts of both the Zionist and Palestinian narratives, therefore termed “balanced”. For 
example, regarding the 1948 Palestinian exodus, according to the balanced narrative’ some 
Palestinians left on their own will (Zionist narrative) while others were expelled (Palestinian 
narrative). 
4. Book structure and content 

Most of the chapters in this book were already published in English in major academic 
journals (and in two books), except for the current chapter, chapter 12 (Summary and 
Conclusion) and chapter 2 (survey findings about the Israeli popular memory of the conflict) 


that was published — though partially differently - only in Hebrew. That said, the contribution 


' A narrative that since the late 1980s is termed in Israel also “post-Zionist”. 

> They were mostly published exclusively by the author of the book (Dr. Rafi Nets), aside from two chapters 
(nos. 2 and 4) that were published by him in collaboration with two other scholars — Prof. Daniel Bar-Tal and 
Dr. Neta Oren. 
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of this book is that it assembles all these closely related publications in one book, therefore 
allowing the reader to get an integrated, wide and deep picture of the Israeli CM of the 
conflict, while understanding its connections to the Palestinian CM of the conflict. 
Additionally, the book provides the translation into English of the pioneering chapter 2 
(survey findings). The aim of the book is to allow the readers to be exposed to these 


contributions and materials. 


Whose CM is addressed? Aside from the current chapter (no. 1), most of the book deals 
with the Israeli CM of the conflict. However, chapter 9 addresses the Palestinian CM of the 
conflict, chapter 10 discusses and compares the CMs of both parties (Israel and the 
Palestinians) while chapter 11 describes conflict narratives’ collaborations that took place 


between the two parties. 


Topics addressed. Some of the chapters address the main historical event of the conflict, 
which is of major political, psychological and social importance (the 1948 Palestinian 


exodus), while other chapters address many diverse topics of the conflict. 


Book structure. Following the current Introduction chapter, the Israeli component of the 


book is addressed in parts 2 and 3 of the book (chapters 2-8). 


Part 2 largely provides a bird’s view of the content of the Israeli CM of the conflict; what is 
the content of this CM, what narratives it contains. In addition, this part also addresses some 
analysis of the dynamics of this CM (a topic that is the focus of part 3 of the book). In this 
context, chapter 2 addresses the results of the first representative survey research, conducted 
in 2008, that mapped the Israeli popular memory, addressing 23 major events/topics of the 
conflict. Actually, as far as known, no other similar extensive research has ever been done 
regarding other conflicts worldwide as well. This survey allowed not only to map the memory 
regarding these topics, but also to examine their correlation with many socio-psychological 
characteristics of the interviewees (e.g., negative emotions towards the Arabs/Palestinians, the 


wish to sign peace agreements, various values and age). Moving to chapter 3, it addresses the 


Israeli collective memory (i.e., various types of memories, not only popular memory) also 
on numerous topics, but largely over the 69 years since the establishment of the State of 


Israel. 


Part 3 of the book (chapters 4-8) addresses still the Israeli CM while looking more into the 
dynamics of that memory: what influences the CM and how and why it stays fixated in 
holding certain narratives or transforms to hold different narratives? For example, chapter 4 
deals with the characteristics of the historical narratives that are the content of the CM and the 
struggle for their dominance in a country, chapter 5 — addresses major events that the 
narratives typically address, chapter 6 — discusses the impact of the passing of time on the 
CM, chapter 7 — differentiates between internal and external CMs, and chapter 8 — describes 
the role of direct-experience individuals (war veterans) in promoting transitional justice via 


their historical/autobiographical narratives. 


Part 4 of the book focuses on the Palestinian component of the book via chapter 9 that deals 
with the Palestinian CM of the 1948 Palestinian exodus. This chapter also has implications to 


oral history — a major source about the past — due to the surprising findings of the chapter. 


Onward, part 5 for the book deals with CMs, the Israeli and the Palestinian. Chapter 10 in 
this part describes the memories of both parties and compares them, while chapter 11 
describes nine projects in which Israelis and Palestinians have collaborated in trying to bridge 


the gap between the narratives that each party adopts in its CM of the conflict. 
Finally, part 6 summarizes in chapter 12 the preceding discussion and concludes. 


In sum, it is hoped that the book will shed light specifically on the Israeli and Palestinian CMs 
of the conflict and on CMs of conflict in general, in the service of scholars, students and the 


general public. 


> Meaning, the differences between the two chapters are in the period of time they discuss (no. 2 = 2008 or no. 3 
= 69 years) and the types of memories discussed in them (no. 2 = popular vs. no. 3 = several others), aside from 
the fact that chapter 2 deals with many more topics, 23, in the memory. 
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Part 2 — Mapping the Israeli-Jewish 
Collective Memory (CM) of the Conflict 


Chapter 2: 


The Israeli-Jewish Collective Memory 
Of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian Conflict — 
Findings of a Representative Public Survey 


Regarding 23 Major Topics **° 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Prof. Daniel Bar-Tal 


Abstract 


Popular memory is important because it influences the psychological reactions of people and 
consequently their behavior. The importance of popular memory is further enhanced in 
conflict situations. Despite this, the Israeli-Jewish (Israeli) popular memory of the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian conflict (“conflict”) has never been researched in an inclusive manner via a 
public opinion survey. This method is unique because it allows reaching a representative 
sample of the population. Actually, as far as is known, an inclusive survey as described here 
has never been done regarding other conflicts worldwide as well. This chapter aims to deal 
with these lacks. It explores the Israeli memory regarding 23 major events/topics 
(“topics”) about the conflict ranging from the late 19th century to present times. These topics 
address, for example, the quality of relations between the Zionist pioneers and the local 
Palestinians in the Land of Israel (“Palestine”), the causes for the eruption of various wars, 
the causes of the 1948 Palestinian exodus and for the establishments of the settlements in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, the sincerity of parties in peace negotiations and Israel’s purity of 
arms in the battle field. Moreover, the chapter offers the first index of the Israeli popular 


memory of the conflict. This index, composed of the results of the average memory regarding 


23 conflict topics, was found to be situated on point 2.4 in a narratives’ spectrum. In this 


spectrum point 1 represents the Zionist narrative (presenting Israel very positively and/or the 


‘ This study was funded by a grant awarded to Dr. Rafi Nets by IPRA (International Peace Research 
Association) Foundation .The first author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 

> A similar version of this article was published, in Hebrew, see: Nets-Zehngut, R., & Bar-Tal, D. (2016) 
Zionists but less: Competing narratives in the Israeli-Jewish popular memory of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian 
conflict: Findings of a public opinion survey. Gilui Da’at, 9, 41-65. 

® "Collective memory" in the title implies popular memory. 
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Palestinians very negatively), 3 represents a critical/post-Zionist narrative and 5 — the 
Palestinian narrative (a mirror image of the Zionist narrative). The article also discusses the 
correlation between this index and various approaches of the interviewees about the 


conflict, their socio-psychological characteristics and their memory of the Holocaust. 
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1. Introduction 


Intractable and violent conflicts are prevalent worldwide. These conflicts occur due to 
conflict of interests that need to be resolved, such as dispute over territory, natural resources 
and the wish for establishing a state (Kelman, 1999). However, in the basis of these conflicts 
is also a socio-psychological repertoire that includes opinions, emotions and attitudes of each 
rival party about the eruption of the conflict, its continuation and resolution. Specifically, this 
repertoire includes three components: ethos, collective emotional orientation and collective 
memory — all pertaining to the conflict (Bar-Tal, 2013). This chapter focuses on the memory 


of the Jewish members of Israeli society (“Israelis”). 


The Jewish society initially in the Land of Israel and since 1948 in Israel is involved for over 
100 years in a conflict that was intractable during most of the time. During this period, the 
Israelis developed a typical repertoire of the conflict (section 2). Nonetheless, until the above 
survey, no survey examined the memory component of this repertoire (Bar-On, 2004; Bar- 


Tal, 2007a). 


We will start with describing this socio-psychological repertoire in general and then focus on 


the Israeli society and its memory of the conflict. 


2. Background - Socio-psychological repertoire of conflict 
2.1. General 


Intractable conflicts are characterized as being long, violent and total. Moreover, these 
conflicts address issues of major importance to the rival parties, are perceived as a zero-sum- 
nature and demand wide investments on behalf of the parties (Bar-Tal, 2013; Kriesberg, 
2000). During these conflicts the involved society members develop a socio-psychological 
repertoire that is aimed to assist them in dealing with the conflict (Bar-Tal, 2007b, 2013). 
This repertoire includes three components. 1) Ethos — this includes eight central societal 
themes that supply the society with orientation and meaning. These themes address the 
justness of the goals of the society, its security, patriotism, unity, positive image of the in- 
group, its victimization, de-legitimization of the rival and the importance of peace. 2) 


Collective emotional orientation — emotions about the conflict that are common to the 
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members of the society and include mostly emotions such as fear of the rival as well as anger 


or hate towards it. 3) Collective memory — to be elaborated in the next section. 


2.2. Collective memory of conflict 


The research on collective memory has flourished in the recent period, a manifestation of its 
importance (Paez & Liu, 2011). Collective memory is defined as representation of the past 
of a group, assembled in narratives that are adopted as truthful by a group (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2012a). In other words, the narratives are the content of the memories; when a 
certain narrative is adopted by a group it becomes part of its collective memory. These 
representations/narratives typically address major events — issues that are central to the given 


society (Nets-Zehngut, 2013a). 


Collective memory is a general category that includes several principal types of memories 
(Nets-Zehngut, 2012b): 1) Popular memory, defined as representations of the past of a group, 
assembled in narratives, that are adopted as truthful by society’s members. This memory 
significantly influences the psychological dynamics mentioned above and the behavioral 
reactions of the people holding it and therefore it is accorded great importance. It is best 
manifested through representative public surveys. 2) Official memory - representations of the 
past of a group, assembled in narratives that are adopted as truthful by a group’s/country’s 
formal institutions. This memory is manifested, for example, by publications of state 
ministries and the army, exhibitions in national museums and textbooks approved for use in 
the educational system. 3) Autobiographical memory - representations of the past of a group, 
assembled in narratives that are adopted as truthful by the people who directly experienced 
the events, manifested typically in memoirs and oral histories. This is a primary source for 
examining the past (in addition to documents) and is therefore usually accorded importance. 
4) Historical memory - representations of the past of a group, assembled in narratives that are 
adopted as truthful by the scholarly community - mostly academics as well as independent 
scholars. This memory is manifested in studies. 5) Cultural memory - representations of the 
past of a group, assembled in narratives that are manifested through newspaper articles, 
memorials, monuments, cultural channels, films and buildings. The significance of the 
last four types of memories is mostly in the way they influence the popular memory, since 
the latter memory significantly affects the psychological reactions of people (e.g., their 


emotions, stereotypes and trust) towards their rival parties, and consequently their behavior 
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during the conflict. In addition, official memory has its own separate importance: it represents 
nations in peace negotiations and in the international arena and therefore influences their 


foreign relations. 


All types of memories can address various topics through their adopted narratives, such as 
economic crisis, the discovery of territories and conflicts (Devine-Wright, 2003; Kansteiner, 


2002) — this chapter focuses on memories of conflicts. 


The narratives of conflict memories address the causes for the eruption of a conflict and its 
main events. They are not necessarily aimed to describe the past accurately but to address the 
present needs of the group in the conflict. Therefore they are typically biased in favor of the 
in-group, selective, simplified and black-and-white by nature, unrealistically describing the 
in-group very positively and the out-group, the rival, very negatively (Wertsch, 2002; Winter 
& Sivan 1999). In constructing such biased narratives the group uses various methods 
such as reliance on supportive sources, magnification of supportive information and 
marginalization of contradictory information, use of framing language, and omitting 
contradictory contents. Group members and institutions typically try to preserve the 
hegemony of such narratives in their memory and when counter narratives (those that contain 
information that contradicts the content of the dominant typically biased narratives of the 
conflict) appear, controversy takes place. In this frame work the supporters of the dominant 
natratives use various methods against the counter narratives and their supporters such 
as control of information, discrediting of counter information and its supporters, monitoring 
the activities of supporters of the counter narratives, censorship and punishment of these 


supporters (Bar-Tal, Oren and Nets-Zehngut, 2014). 


A collective memory that includes typically biased narratives of conflict might be functional 
and helpful for the society during the climax of the conflict it is involved in (Rouhana & Bar- 
Tal, 1998). However, such memory also serves as a barrier of conflict resolution and 
reconciliation — after all, how can one trust a rival party that is presented so negatively in 
one's memory? Thus, the more a collective memory is transformed to be less biased and more 
accurate — of course, when there is a factual basis for that, and often there is — the more 


chances are the conflict is resolved (due to the positive psychological and behavioral changes 
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that will follow the positive transformation of the memory) (Bar-Tal & Salomon, 2006; Nets- 
Zehngut & Bar-Tal, 2014). 


3. Background - The Israeli-Jewish collective memory of the conflict 


The conflict holds a central place in the lives of the Jews of Israel, having a major impact on 
their cultural, economic and social domains (Zerubavel, 1995). In this framework they 
developed a typical socio-psychological repertoire of conflict as described above, including 
its collective memory (Bar-Tal and Salomon, 2006). The typical biased narratives of the 
conflict that prevailed in the Israeli memory until the late 1970s can be, and are, defined as 
“Zionist”. They were somewhat distorted narratives that unrealistically portrayed Jews (and 
since 1948 — Israel) very positively and Arabs and Palestinians very negatively. For example, 
according to these narratives Israel always was sincere in peace negotiations, never did 
anything illegal in the battle field, did not expel Palestinians in 1948 and 1967 and all the 
Palestinian infiltrators into Israel in the years 1948-1954 did so for terroristic reasons (Bar- 


Tal, 2007; Rouhana and Bar-Tal, 1998). 


Since the late 1970s, however, the hegemony of the Zionist narrative in Israel started 
decreasing (Podeh, 2002). For example, the vast majority of the Israeli daily newspaper 
articles (cultural memory — Nets-Zehngut, 2012b) and scholarly studies (historical memory 
— Nets-Zehngut, 2011), as well as many memoirs of 1948 war veterans (autobiographical 
memory — Nets-Zehngut, 2017) started presenting the balanced/critical narrative (titled “post- 
Zionist” since the late 1980s) regarding the 1948 Palestinian exodus. According to this 
narrative some of the Palestinians were expelled by the Jewish and later Israeli fighting forces 
while others left on their own will. All this, in contrast to the Zionist narrative of that exodus 
— claiming all the Palestinians who became refugees left on their own will due to their fear 


and the calls of their and other Arab leaders to leave (Shapira, 2000). 


The late 1980s witnessed an additional decrease in the grasp of the Zionist narrative, with the 
emergence of the New Historians (Bar-On, 2001; Rorberg, 2006). Generally, the studies of 
these historians provided a more complex and balanced picture, presenting Israel less 
positively or the Arabs/Palestinians less negatively. Specifically, their studies supported the 


critical narratives presented in preceding studies from the 1970s, while offering new 
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balanced/critical narratives about other topics. Benny Morris, for example, supported the 
balanced/critical narrative of the 1948 Palestinian exodus (Morris, 1987). Moreover, their 
studies showed that the vast majority of the Palestinian infiltration into Israel in the 1948- 
1954 period was not for terrorist activities but for visiting relatives who had remained in 


Israel, for harvesting their fields that remained in Israel, to steal, etc. 


Since 2000, the Israeli textbooks approved for usage in the national-secular educational 
system, the main education system in Israel (official memory), also started presenting — 
exclusively — the balanced narrative of the 1948 Palestinian exodus (Nets-Zehngut, 2013b). It 
should be mentioned, though, that other Israeli institutions that represent the official memory 
continued to present the Zionist narrative of the 1948 Palestinian exodus at least until 2004. 
This was the case regarding the Israeli army, IDF (Nets-Zehngut, 2015b) and the Publications 
Agency at the National Information Center (Nets-Zehngut, 2008, 2015a). 


Over the years the prevailing assumption was that the critical narratives about various topics 
of the conflict remained largely in the Israeli scholarly community and a very small segment 
of the Israeli general public (Bar-On, 2004; Gelber, 2007). It is not by accident that the term 
“prevailing assumption” was used above, since until the survey discussed in this chapter was 
done, no public survey examined the Israeli popular memory of the conflict in an inclusive 
manner. That is, all the discussion about the characteristics of that memory was based on 
assumption. The survey discussed in this chapter comes to address this lack. Let us describe 


now the survey’s methodology. 


4. Methodology 


Popular memory is best examined via public surveys (Schuman & Rodgers, 2004; Volkmer, 
2006). The advantage of surveys in examining popular memory is that they allow the research 
of memory directly with the members of the society and they reach a representative sample of 


the population, thereby enabling the application of the findings over the entire population. 


During August and September of 2008, a nationwide survey was conducted among Israelis by 
an Israeli experienced and computerized survey institute (Dialogue). A random sampling 
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within stratified subgroups was used to obtain a representative sample of Israelis. The people 
who conducted the interviews were trained interviewers in telephone survey methodology and 
they conducted them in the interviewees’ native language; Hebrew or Russian.’ 
Questionnaires were translated into Russian and carefully back translated, for interviewees 
speaking Russian. At the onset of each interview, an oral consent was obtained from the 
interviewee. The order of the questions throughout the entire questionnaire was 
counterbalanced and there was no impact due to order (i.e. there were two sets of 


questionnaires, each in different order of questions and there was no significant difference in 


the answers to each questionnaire). 


The survey sample included 500 people (246 men, 254 women) who agreed to participate, 
yielding a final cooperation rate of 50%. The average age of the interviewees was 45.5 years 
(SD = 16.49). Politically, 41% of the interviewees defined themselves as rightists, 29.2% as 
centrists and 18% as leftists (11.8% did not answer this question). Of the interviewees, 31.6% 
estimated their family income as below the average in Israel, 25.7% the average, and 42.7% 
above the average. All in all, the distribution of the main socio-demographic variables in the 


sample represented that of the Israeli adult population in 2008. 


We used a structured questionnaire which was completed by most interviewees in 
approximately 25 minutes. It included three main parts: memory, psychological 


characteristics and socio-demographics. 


The first/memory part addressed 23 main topics in the history of the conflict, starting from 
the late 19" century until today. For example, the quality of relations between the Zionist 
pioneers and the local Palestinians in the Land of Israel,® the causes for the eruption of 
various wars, the causes of the 1948 Palestinian exodus and for the establishment of the 
settlements in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, the sincerity of parties in peace negotiations and 
Israel’s purity of arms in the battle field. Another study was used in order to identify these 23 


major topics that used face-to-face interviews with Israelis questioning their opinion on major 


7 In 2008 there were approximately 1.2 million (16% of the total population) new immigrants in Israel from the 
former Soviet Union, many who speak Russian. “New,” because they came to Israel after 1989, in contrast to 
Jews who immigrated to Israel from the former Soviet Union earlier, mostly in the 1970s. 

* Largely, the Jewish name in English (“Eretz-Israel” in Hebrew) for the territory named by others, including the 
Arabs and Palestinians, “Palestine” 
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events of the conflict (Bar-Tal & Raviv, in press). These 23 events/topics were found to be 
very useful for this survey, since they are diverse (e.g., relating to the causes for the eruption 
of the conflict, the behavior of the rival parties and the values that guide them) and spread 


over the entire period of the conflict (from the roots of the conflict until today). 


Once these 23 topics were established we examined together with experts and assisted by 
related literature which main narratives reflect on each of these topics. Based on this 
examination we prepared the questionnaire whereas each question represented a topic from 
the 23 topics while the closed “answers” to the questions were situated on a spectrum of 
narratives, each answer representing a narrative. The spectrum of answers typically 
included 5 narratives: a) Zionist — portraying the Israelis very positively and the 
Arabs/Palestinians very negatively (marked in the spectrum as 1); b) Somewhat Zionist - 
portraying the Israelis largely positively and the Arabs/Palestinians largely negatively 
(marked 2); c) Balanced — portraying both rival parties largely the same (marked 3). This is 
basically the equivalent to the critical/post-Zionist narrative discussed earlier; d) Somewhat 
Palestinian’ — mirror image of narrative b, portraying the Israelis largely negatively and the 
Arabs/Palestinians largely positively (4); and e) Palestinian - mirror image of narrative a, 


portraying the Israelis very negatively and the Arabs/Palestinians very positively (5). 


It should be explained that a “Palestinian” narrative is not necessarily adopted by all Arabs 
and Palestinians. Moreover, Israelis may adopt Arab/Palestinian narratives as well. An 
“Arab/Palestinian” narrative implies that the content of such narrative is in favor of the 
Arabs/Palestinians, as can be seen in the explanations about narratives d’ and e’ above. The 
same is true when relating to the “Zionist” narratives. In addition, in our survey there is no 
relation between the inclination of a narrative (in favor of the Arab/Palestinians or of the 
Israelis) and its accurateness. That is, a narrative can be (even very) in favor of one side but 


still be accurate, even more than the balanced narrative. 


As said, the five answers/narratives formed a spectrum of narratives - Zionist, somewhat 
Zionist, balanced, somewhat Palestinian, and Palestinian. For example, regarding the 


topic/question “what were the reasons for the Palestinian exodus during the War of 


°This narrative can also be better termed “Arab/Palestinian” but we address it here shortly as “Palestinian”. 
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‘00 five answers/narratives can be offered: 1) Zionist — all the Palestinians who 


Independence 
became refuges left on their own will (e.g., due to fear and calls to leave by their and other 
Arab leaders); 2) Somewhat Zionist — most of the Palestinians who became refuges left on 
their own will while a minority were expelled; 3) Balanced (critical/post-Zionist) — some 
Palestinians left on their own will and some were expelled by the Jewish/Israeli fighting 
forces; 4) Somewhat Arab/Palestinian - most of them were expelled while a minority left on 
their own will; 5) Arab/Palestinian — all were expelled. '' For technical reasons we rarely 


used, a spectrum of 3 narratives - somewhat Zionist, balanced, somewhat Arab/Palestinian. 


The descriptive part of this chapter will further clarify the methodology. 


This part of the questionnaire, being pioneering, was designed most carefully. For example, 
the language was especially simple and clear and the answers/narratives offered were focused 
and relatively short. Moreover, the questions were reviewed by experts in the history of the 
conflict and in conducting public surveys. Once this part was ready, a pilot with 15 face-to- 
face interviewees was conducted and their post-interview feedback allowed the improvement 
of this part of the questionnaire. Additionally, in order to avoid the impact of social 
desirability, the interviewees were informed that there are no true or false answers and that 


the best answers are those that represent their opinion about the question. 


The second part of the questionnaire dealt with the psychological aspects of the interviewees 
such as characteristics and values (e.g., authoritarian personality, as well as extent of 
conformism, traditionalism and universalism), the extent of their connection to the Jewish 
people and to Israel, the extent of their openness to new/alternative information (e.g., from 
international or Arab/Palestinian sources), their emotions towards Palestinians (e.g., hate, 
fear, anger and despair) and their de-legitimization, collective self perception of victims of the 
conflict and memory of the Holocaust and anti-Semitism. Moreover, this part addressed the 
interviewees approach regarding various aspects of the conflict such as the need to 
compromise in peace negotiation or to sign a peace agreement. In this part the interviewees 


used scales from | to 6 whereas | represents “not true at all” while 6 represents “very true”. 


' One of the main Israeli titles for the 1948 War. 
"' As for the Palestinian official, autobiographical and popular memories of this exodus see Nets-Zehngut 2011, 
2014. 
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The third part of the questionnaire addressed the socio-demographics of the interviewees 
such as their education by years of study (until 8, 9-11, 12, higher education, partial 
academic, and full academic), religiosity (ultra-orthodox, religious, religious-traditional, 
traditional, secular), income - according to the previously mentioned average salary in Israel 
(5 categories that range from “a lot below the average” to a lot above the average’’), age and 


political attitudes (on a 7-point scale, ranging from extreme right to extreme left). 


5. Findings 


The findings are divided into descriptive and correlation findings. The former address the 
content of popular memory (i.e., what percentage of the population adopts a certain narrative 
about a given topic) while the latter addresses the relations between the above diagnosed 
memory and other socio-psychological characteristics of the interviewees, as mentioned 


above in describing parts 2 and 3 of the questionnaire. 


5.1. Descriptive findings 


As for the general state of the Israeli-Jewish popular memory of the conflict - based on the 
average of the following descriptive results regarding the 23 topics, we were able to diagnose 
the index of that memory. On the scale from 1 to 5 — where 1 represents the Zionist 
narrative, 3 the balanced one and 5 the Palestinian one, the index was found to be situated on 
point 2.4. That is to say, the index was situated between the somewhat Zionist narrative and 


the balanced narrative. 


Let us now turn to describe the specific findings regarding some of the 23 topics; in other 
words — what was the popular memory regarding each of these topics? The results regarding 
all the 23 topics are presented in Appendix A of this chapter. Below we will exemplify the 
results by describing them regarding 10 of these topics (they are highlighted in grey in 
Appendix A), starting with five examples that demonstrate a relatively low extent of 


holding self-serving Zionist narratives. 
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Question no. 1 addressed the distribution of responsibility between the Jews and the 
Arabs (Including the Palestinians) for the outbreak of the conflict and its continuation. 
The findings: 43.3% responded (1.e., held a narrative) that the Arabs and the Palestinians are 
primarily responsible for the outbreak of the conflict and its continuation. This narrative is 
largely a Zionist narrative since it portrays the Jews/Israel positively and the 
Arabs/Palestinians negatively. Moreover, 46% held the balanced narrative that claims that 
both rival parties are more or less equally responsible, while 4.2% held largely the 
Palestinian narrative (that the Jews are primarily responsible) (6.4% did respond to this 
question). The Zionist narrative is in minority, since 50.2% of the Jewish population held 
narratives that mostly portray both parties equally responsible while a small portion views the 
Jews as responsible. This is a major discovery since it allows for a bird's eye view of the 


conflict and surprisingly the results did not diagnose dominance of the Zionist narrative. 


Another question (no. 3) addressed the quality of the relations of the Jews and the 
Palestinians in the Land of Israel in the years preceding the arrival of the Zionist 
pioneers in the late 19" century. The findings: 6.6% held a Zionist narrative (perceiving the 
relations between the two groups as very bad’), 16.8% held the somewhat Zionist narrative 
(perceiving the relations as fairly bad), 31.2% held the balanced narrative (medium relations), 
29.4% held the somewhat Palestinian narrative (fairly good relations) and 3.8% held the 
Palestinian narrative (good relations) (12.2% did not respond). Here again the Zionist 
narratives (6.6% + 16.8% = 23.4%) are found to be in opposition, in contrast to 64.4% of the 
population (31.2% + 29.4% + 3.8%). The implication: such allegedly inherent inclination to 


negative relations is not adopted widely in Israel. 


Another question (no. 8) addressed one of the main historical topics in the history of the 
conflict: the reasons for the departure of Palestinian refugees during the 1948 War of 
Independence. This topic relates to the Palestinian refugee problem, one of the core issues to 
be resolved in a peace process between the rival parties. The findings: 40.8% held the Zionist 
narrative (the Palestinians who became refugees left due to fear and the calls of their leaders 
to leave), 39.2% held the balanced narrative (left due to fear and calls to leave as well as 
expulsions by the Jews), while 8% held the Palestinian narrative (expulsions); 12% did not 
"? This narrative is termed here “Zionist” because it represents the relations between the two parties as inherently 
bad, not only more recently due to the conflict, but also in the distant past, when the Palestinians were the 


stronger majority in the Land of Israel and the Jews were the vulnerable minority. 
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respond. In other words, a small majority of the population (39.2% + 8% = 47.2%) believe 
that expulsions did take place in 1948, more than those who believe they did not take place 
(40.8%). 


Another question (no. 10) addressed the main reasons for the entry into Israel of 
Arab/Palestinian infiltrators between the end of the 1948 War of Independence and the 
beginning of the Sinai War in ‘56? The findings: 12.4% held a Zionist narrative (All of 
them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts - such as murder and sabotage’*), 20.2% 
held the somewhat Zionist narrative (most of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist 
acts), 32.2% held the balanced narrative (about half entered with the intent to commit terrorist 
acts, while the other half entered for economic-social reasons - such as cultivation of fields 
and visiting relatives), 12.2% held the somewhat Palestinian narrative (most infiltrators 
entered for economic-social reasons) and 2% held the Palestinian narrative (all entered for 
economic-social reasons) (21% did not respond). In other words, only 32.6% (12.4% + 
20.2%) held Zionist narratives, those that portray the infiltrators more negatively in the eyes 


of the Israelis. 


The final example of a relatively low extent of holding self-serving Zionist narratives deals 
with the primary reasons for the eruption of the 1987 first Palestinian uprising/Intifada. 
The findings: 40.8% held Zionist narratives — 23.6% claiming that it was mainly due to a 
natural hatred towards Israel (Zinist narrative) and 17.2% — somewhat due to hatred 
(somewhat Ziniost); '4 320% held the balanced narrative (the reasons were more or less equally 
due to hatred and other reasons such as unwillingness to be controlled by Israel and harsh 
treatment by Israel); while 13% held Palestinian narratives: 6.6% - somewhat due to other 
reasons (somewhat Palestinian), or 6.4% - mainly due to other reasons (Palestinian) (1.2% did 
not respond). In other words, the biggest portion of the respondents, 45% (32% + 6.6% + 
6.4%) held narratives that do not exclusively attribute the eruption of the Intifada to a natural 
hatred of Israel, more than the percentage of people holding Zionist narratives, 40.8% (23.6% 
+ 17.2%). 


8 This narrative is titled here “Zionist” because from the perspective of the Israelis it represents the infiltrators 
very negatively, surely compared to the Palestinian narrative of this topic. 

'' These narratives are termed here “Zionist” because from the perspective of the Israelis they represent the 
Palestinians very negatively, as acting out of a natural hatred to Israel and not due to Israel's seizing of the 
territories and its harsh treatment of the Palestinians. Meaning, no blame is put on Israel for the eruption of the 
Intifada. 
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Nevertheless, regarding many other historical issues the Israeli popular memory was found 
to be inclined towards a strong grasp of the Zionist narratives; here are five such 


examples. 


We asked in question no. 2 regarding the degree of sincerity of Israeli efforts versus those 
of the Arabs (including the Palestinians) to achieve peace throughout the conflict. This is 
a central topic because peace negotiations are the tool to resolve the conflict and an insincere 
party is responsible for the failure of the negotiations thereby allowing for the continuation of 
the conflict. The findings: 57.4% held Zionist narratives (27% Zionist - Israel was very 
sincere but the Arabs were not sincere, and 30.4% somewhat Zionist - Israel was somewhat 
sincere and the Arabs were not), 28.2% held the balanced narrative (both parties were sincere 
in about an equal degree), and only 2% held Palestinian narratives (the Arabs were somewhat 
sincere and Israel was not, or the Arabs were very sincere and Israel was not) (12.4% did not 
respond). Meaning, most of the population viewed Israel positively and _ the 
Arabs/Palestinians negatively, a group two times bigger than the one who held the balanced 


narrative. 


Another question, no. 6, addressed the United Nations' division resolution of 1947, the one 
that dealt with the establishment of the states of Israel and Palestine. The question was: 
According to the United Nations' division resolution of 1947, what portion of Eretz- 
Israel were the Palestinians supposed to get, relative to their representation in the 
population? The findings: 29.2% held Zionist narratives (10% Zionist - A part of the land 
much bigger than their representation in the population, and 19.2% somewhat Zionist - A part 
of the land bigger than their representation),'° 20.4% held a balanced narrative (A part of the 
land equal to their representation), while 23.8% held Palestinian narratives (19% somewhat 
Palestinian - A part of the land smaller than their representation, and 4.8% Palestinian - A part 


of the land much smaller than their representation) (26.6% did not respond). As we can see, 


'S These narratives are titled “Zionist” because they represent a state of affairs that does not justify the objection 
of the Palestinians to the 1947 United Nations resolution as actually had taken place. According to these 
narratives, the resolution was a just one, since the Palestinians got a portion of land bigger/much bigger than 
their representation in the population in that land. It should be noted that the truth is this: at the time of the 
resolution the Palestinians constituted about 2/3 of the population in the given land, but the resolution granted 
them a portion that constituted 44% of the land. Therefore, in this issue/question, the right narrative is largely the 
Palestinian one. 
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the majority of the population (29.2% + 20.4% + 19% = 68.6%) held inaccurate narratives 
that do not justify the Palestinian objection of the UN resolution, while only the 4.8% who 


held the Palestinian narrative, a narrative that justifies such Palestinian objection. 


Question no. 9 asked: What portion of the Israeli-Arabs (excluding those in East 
Jerusalem) have planned or taken part in terrorist activities against Israel since the War 
of Independence until today? The findings: 21.8% held Zionist narratives (4.8% Zionist - 
Almost all Israeli-Arabs did that, and 17% somewhat Zionist - Most of them did that),’® 
15.6% held a balanced narrative (about half of them did that), and 52.8% held Palestinian 
natratives (35.8% somewhat Palestinian - A minority of them did that, and 17% Palestinian - 
An insignificant minority of them) (9.8% did not respond). In fact, the Palestinian narrative is 


the correct one (Samocha, 2001), but only 17% of the population held it. 


Question no. 19 deals with: Who is responsible for the failure of the peace process based 
on the Oslo agreements of the ‘90s? This is a central topic because the Oslo agreements 
where the corner stone of the 1990s peace process between Israel and the Palestinians. The 
findings: 50.6% held Zionist narratives blaming the Palestinians for the failure of the 
process,'’ 28.4% held a balanced narrative (both parties are more or less equally responsible), 
while only 6% held Palestinian-inclined narratives (largely blaming Israel for the failure) 
(15% did not respond). Conclusion: a strong majority of the population put the blame on the 


Palestinians. 


Finally, in question 21 we addressed the reasons for the failure of the peace negotiations 
between Ehud Barak and Yasser Arafat in Camp David in the summer of 2000. Again, 
this is a central topic because these were the last negotiations held before the eruption of the 
2"™ Intifada in September 2000. The findings: 55.6% held the Zionist narrative (Barak offered 
Arafat a very generous peace agreement but Arafat declined mainly because he did not want 
peace), 25.4% the balanced narrative (both parties are responsible for the failure since, for 


example, Barak’s offer was insufficiently generous and Arafat was unwilling to make 


'© These narratives are titled “Zionist” because they represent the Palestinians very negatively, as if most or 
almost all of them have planned or taken part in terrorist activities against Israel. 

'7 These narratives are titled “Zionist” because they represent the Palestinians very negatively, as being 
responsible for the failure of the process. 
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compromises) and only 3% the Palestinian narrative (Arafat did want peace but Barak was 
not generous enough in meeting the needs of the Palestinians) (16% did not respond). As we 


can see, the majority of the population blames Arafat for the failure of the negotiations. 


5.2. Correlation findings 


Based on all 23 memory/history questions, we built the first scale/index of the Israeli popular 
memory of the conflict, one that resulted high in the Cronbach Alfa score (above 0.8). 
Onwards, we examined the correlation between this scale and the other variables that we 
examined in parts 2 and 3 of the questionnaire (the psychological aspects of the interviewees 


and their socio-demographics). Various significant correlations were found. 


For example, it was found that the chances of adopting a Zionist narrative of the conflict 
are significantly bigger when: 
- the more the person holds a narrative of Jewish persecution over the history’® (strong 
connection — r= .39, p<.01); 
- the less the person is open to alternative information abut the conflict from 
international sources (strong connection — r= .39, p<.01); 
- the more the person has a strong connection to the Jewish people (strong connection — 
r= .30, p<.01); 
- the more the person is religious (medium connection — r= .27, p<.01); 
- the more the person supports the values of conformism (weak connection — r= .17, 
p<.01) and traditionalism (medium connection — r= .25, p<.01); 
- the lower the person’s income is (weak connection — r= .12, p<.01); 


- the older the person is (weak connection — r= .10, p<.05). 


Furthermore, it was found that holding a Zionist narrative of the conflict is 
correlated in a significant manner to the chances to: 
- feeling negative emotions against Arabs/Palestinians such as hate and anger (both, 
medium connection), as well as fear of Arabs/Palestinians and despair from resolving 
the conflict (both, weak connection); 


- feeling de-legitimization towards the Arabs/Palestinians (strong connection); 


'S Tt should be noted that about % of the population was found to hold a narrative of viewing the history as 
characterized with the constant persecution of Jews, manifested in the saying “the entire world is against us”. 
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- objection to signing peace agreements with the Syrians and the Palestinians (medium 
connection) 
- feeling less hope regarding the resolution of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (weak 


connection). 


6. Discussion 
The Israeli popular memory of the conflict was diagnosed as situated between the 
somewhat Zionist and the balanced narratives. Based on the distribution of the adoption of 
the narratives within the population it can be largely said that about 60% of the population 
adopted the Zionist narrative (Ziniost — about 15% and somewhat Zionist — about 45%), 
about 25% adopted the balanced narrative and only about 5% - the Palestinian narratives 
(the c. 10% did not respond/know). These findings are encouraging from the perspective 
of advancing peace, since, as we saw — the more the Jews adopt the balanced narrative, 
the more their psychological reactions towards the Palestinians are ameliorated, 
increasing the chances for their support of a peace agreement with the Palestinians. 
Nonetheless, the findings also show that the Israeli society still has to go some way until 
its memory about the entire conflict is more balanced (of course, only when there is a 
factual basis for this). Many Israelis still hold one-sided narratives about various historical 
topics, narratives that are simplistic, black-and-white by nature, ones that portrays 
unrealistically the Jews very positively and/or the Arabs/Palestinians very negatively. 
Such a state of affairs inhibits the progress for peace because it promotes negative 
emotions and distrust towards the Arabs/Palestinians and de-legitimizes them as partners 


for peace. 


Since no similar survey was conducted in the past it is not possible to compare the survey 
discussed here with previous surveys in order to diagnose the direction of the 
development of the Israeli popular memory. Nevertheless, it seems quite safe to assume 
that the Israeli memory of the conflict changed over the years. The general direction is 
probably of moderation — from initially (in the first decades after the establishment of the 
State of Israel) Zionist to somewhat Zionist and then to balanced. However, it might be 
said that since the collapse of the peace processes in 2000 (and later in 2008), the eruption 
of the 2000 Palestinian uprising (Intifada), the second Lebanon War in 2006, the rise of 
Hamas in 2007 in the Gaza Strip and missile attacks on Israel since then (all together: 
“setbacks”) — all these slowed the pace of this moderation process. Perhaps there has even 


been some movement since the 2000s towards the Zionist direction again, but probably 
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not to its high level of Zionism that characterized Israeli society in the first decades after 
the establishment of the State of Israel. Therefore, it seems safe to assume that over the 
years — probably since the late 1970s - the Israeli society underwent a process of positive 


transformation of its memory in the direction from Zionist to balanced. 


According to the literature, such positive transformation is likely to occur only a long time 
after a conflict is resolved by signing a peace agreement (Kelman, 1999; Rosoux, 2001). 
In the Israeli case, peace agreements were signed with only two countries (Egypt — 1979 
and Jordan — 1994), yet, the relations with these two countries are characterized by a cold 
peace. Thus, the situation in Israel is still characterized as being very conflict related. 
Therefore, how can we explain this unexpected positive transformation of the Israeli 


popular memory of the conflict? 


In responding to this question we will address two periods (Bar-On, 2004; Bar-Tal, 2007; 
Gelber, 2007; Peri, 1998; Ramras-Rauch, 1989; Shapira, 2000; Zand, 2004): from the 
establishment of the State of Israel to the 1970s and since then until 2008 (though largely, 


the processes discussed below took place gradually over these two periods). 


During the first_period, until the 1970s, various events and processes in Israel were 


significantly promoting the Zionist narratives and inhibiting the balanced ones. Israel was 
involved in the conflict, and despite gaining victories, generally felt insecure in its 
existence. This promoted collectivism, patriotism and conformism. At the same time, the 
Palestinians were not central in the Israeli public sphere until the late 1960s-early 1970s, 
resulting in limited publications about topics that related to them. In addition, the extent of 
taboo regarding the balanced narratives about the conflict was high. Describing these 
narratives was perceived as providing the Arabs/Palestinians with ammunition in their 


international political struggle against Israel in the context of the conflict. 


Furthermore, the Israeli-Jewish society had a few major relevant characteristics: (1) it was 
oriented toward collectivism and conformism due to the social background of its 
Ashkenazi elite; the threat of the conflict described above; and the traditional inclination 
of the majority of the massive immigration to Israel after its foundation. This significantly 
prevented critical thinking and activity. (2) The media was largely controlled by state or 
political parties — the radio and television (from the late 1960s) entirely and the main 


newspapers largely. This prevented dissemination of critical/balanced narratives and 
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information. (3) the "Mapai" political party initially and its successor "Ma'arach" were in 
power from 1948 until 1977. These parties were highly in line with and supported by the 
Israeli social elite (e.g., scholars, journalists and authors). This prevented the elite from 
being too critical of Zionist narratives and the ideology supported by these parties. All 
these dynamics led to a high level of censorship and self-censorship among Israelis (Nets- 
Zehngut, Pliskin & Bar-Tal, 2015) leading them to present more of the Zionist self- 
serving narratives in public through various books, publications, films etc. (Oren, Nets- 


Zehngut & Bar-Tal, 2015). 


In contrast, in the second period, from the 1970s until the early 2000s, critical/balanced 
narratives gradually became more prevalent in Israel. Israel became more secure in its 
existence due to its economic and military strengthening, the 1979 peace agreement with 
Egypt and the 1990s peace talks (including the 1994 peace agreement with Jordan). In 
addition, the 1973 Yom Kippur War and the 1982 first Lebanon War raised wide criticism 
against the political and military elites. Furthermore, the centrality of the Palestinians 
increased, reaching its peak since the eruption of the 1987 Intifada — leading to the 
increase of research conducted about them. Simultaneously, the extent of taboo regarding 
critical/balanced narratives decreased, due to the more secure feeling of Israelis and 


various above mentioned processes which took place in Israeli society. 


Various processes transformed the Israeli society: (1) It became less collectivist and 
conformist and more individualistic and critical. This was due to a change-of-generations 
process, in which the "Tashach" - the more conservative and Zionist oriented generation - 
gradually gave more control over Israel to the younger, more open and critical generation; 
a decrease in the extent of threat of the conflict; and the less traditional second generation 
among the Jewish immigrants. In addition, an Americanization (and later globalization) 
processes occurred promoting individualism, human rights, pluralism and critical 
thinking; various social cleavages (based on religion, economic status or origin) emerged 
or were enhanced and led to the fragmentation of the society. (2) From the mid-1970s the 
main newspapers became more privately owned and commercially oriented, to the extent 
that in the mid-1990s it was exclusively so. In addition, the mid-1990s experienced a wide 
deregulation of the electronic media, which led to the opening of dozens of new radio and 


television channels. All this led to a wider dissemination of critical ideas and information. 


'° Despite the above mentioned setbacks. 
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(3) In 1977 a political turnover took place in which the "Ma'arach" party was replaced by 
the "Likud" party. This led to a rift between the state institutions and the social elite and 
the latter felt more liberty to be critical. (4) With regards to the research community in 
Israel, three processes took place. First, a change-of-generation process among scholars; 
second, critical theories (e.g., post-modernism or multiculturalism developing in western 
academia) gained more impact; and third, Israeli archival documents regarding the 1948 
War were declassified from the early 1980s, allowing for the conduct of document-based 
research. In sum, all these processes were an outcome and manifestation of Israeli society 


being more mature, feeling secure and allowing itself to be more reflective. 


Before concluding it should be mentioned that the Israeli popular memory of anti- 
Semitism and persecution of the Jews over the years is often discussed in the literature as 
an important factor in understanding the socio-psychological dynamics of Israeli society 
in regards to the conflict. The results of this survey regarding the correlation of this 
memory and the Israeli memory of the conflict, the correlation between the latter memory 
and the Israeli psychological reactions towards the Arabs/Palestinians and the less 
willingness to sign peace agreements with them — all these support the above discussion in 


the literature. 


In sum, the results of this survey shed light on the Israeli popular memory of the conflict, 
hinting that probably had undergone a process of positive transformation in the direction 
from Zionist to balanced (though there is room for more positive transformation — when 
there is a factual basis for it). These findings are relevant also to the popular memories of 
other societies in the context of other conflicts. In recent years, when the Israeli leadership 
is largely holding onto Zionist narratives and trying to disseminate them among Israeli 
citizens, it might be said that indeed there is some movement in Israel to being more 
Zionist oriented (Magal, Bar-Tal and Halperin, 2016). A major factor in promoting a 
positive transformation in the popular memory is when a peace process is in progress. 
Members of the academia should contribute to this goal by publishing studies that will 
highlight the events of the conflict and the rival parties in an accurate and objective 


manner as much as possible. 
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8. The data (questions and answers/narratives of the popular memory) 


regarding the 23 topics 


1. Which of the following sentences best describes your opinion with regard to the 
distribution of responsibility between the Jews and Arabs (including Palestinians) for the 


outbreak and continuation of the Israeli-Arab conflict? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 The Arabs (including the Palestinians) are primarily responsible 43.4 


for the outbreak of the conflict and its continuation 


2 The Arabs and the Jews are more or less equally responsible 46 
3 The Jews are primarily responsible 4.2 
4 Do not know 6.4 

Total 100 


2. To the best of your knowledge, what was the degree of sincerity of Israeli efforts 


versus those of the Arabs (including the Palestinians) to achieve peace throughout the 


conflict? 
No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Israel was very sincere but the Arabs were not sincere 27 

2 Israel was somewhat sincere and the Arabs not 30.4 

3 Both parties were sincere in about an equal degree 28.2 

4 The Arabs were somewhat sincere and Israel not 1.6 

5 The Arabs were very sincere and Israel not 0.4 

6 Do not know 12.4 
Total 100 
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3. To the best of your knowledge, what was the quality of the relations between the Jews 


and Palestinians in Eretz-Israel (the Land of Israel) in the centuries that preceded the 


beginning of the Zionist immigration to Eretz-Israel in the end of the 19 century? 


Relations were: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Very bad 6.6 
2 Somewhat bad 16.8 
3 Medium B12: 
4 Somewhat good 29.4 
5 Very good 3.8 
6 Do not know 12.2 

Total 100 


4. To the best of your knowledge, what portion of the entire population of Eretz-Israel 


consisted of Palestinians before the Jewish pioneers began arriving at the end of the 19" 


century? 


The Palestinians were: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 The exclusive inhabitants of the land 0.6 
2 The vast majority 22.8 
3 The majority 36.6 
4 Minority 15.8 
5 An insignificant minority 6.0 
6 Do not know 18.2 

Total 100 
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5. To the best of your knowledge, who is responsible for the violence between the Jews 


and Palestinians that occurred in Eretz-Israel from the end of the 19" century until the 


eruption of the War of Independence? The source of responsibility for the violence is: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Only the Palestinians 20.6 
2 Mostly the Palestinians 37.8 
3 Quite equally both parties 23.8 
4 Mostly the Jews 3.6 
5 Only the Jews 1.0 
6 Do not know 13.2 

Total 100 


6. According to the United Nations' division resolution of ‘47, what portion of Eretz- 


Israel were the Palestinians supposed to get, relative to their representation in the 


population? 


The Palestinians got according to the resolution: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 A part of the land much bigger than their representation in the 10 
population 

2 A part of the land bigger than their representation 19.2 

3 A part of the land equal to their representation 20.4 

4 A part of the land smaller than their representation 19 

5 A part of the land much smaller than their representation 4.8 

6 Do not know 26.6 
Total 100 
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7. What portion of the Palestinians wanted to initiate a war against the Jews following 


the UN resolution of ‘47 for the establishment of Israel? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 The vast majority of the Palestinians wanted to initiate a war 26.8 
2 The majority 33.6 
3 About half 9.8 
4 A minority 10.6 
5 An insignificant minority 1.4 
6 Do not know 17.8 

Total 100 


8. What were the reasons for the departure of Palestinian refugees during the War of 


Independence? 
No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 The refugees left due to fear and calls of leaders to leave 40.8 

2 The refugees left due to fear, calls of leaders and expulsion by the 39.2 
Jews 

3 The refugees were expelled by the Jews 8 

4 Do not know 12 
Total 100 
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9. What portion of the Israeli-Arabs (excluding those in East Jerusalem) have planned or 


taken part in terrorist activities against Israel since the War of Independence until 


today? 
No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Almost all Israeli-Arabs acted like this 4.8 

2 Most of them acted like this il 

3 About half of them 15.6 

4 A minority of them 35.8 

5 An insignificant minority of them 17 

6 Do not know 9.8 
Total 100 


10. What were the main reasons for the entry into Israel of Arab/Palestinian infiltrators 


between the end of the War of Independence and the beginning of the Sinai War in ‘56? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 All of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts (such 12.4 
as murder and sabotage) 

2 Most of them entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts 20.2 

3 About half entered with the intent to commit terrorist acts, while 32.2 
half entered with economic-social aims (such as cultivation of 
fields and visiting relatives) 

4 Most entered with economic-social aims 12.2 

5 All entered with economic-social aims 2 

6 Do not know 21 
Total 100 
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11. Why did Israel initiate the ‘56 Sinai War? Israel attacked: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Entirely because it had no other alternatives in response to 28.6 
aggressive actions by the Arabs 

2 Mostly because it had no other alternatives 30 

3 Partly because it had no other alternatives and partly because it 14.2 
sought to conquer and control Egyptian territories 

4 Mostly because it sought to conquer and control Egyptian 4.6 
territories 

5 Entirely because it sought to conquer and control territories 1.6 

6 Do not know 21 
Total 100 


12. What was Israel’s motivation in initiating the ‘67 Six Day War? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Solely as a defense measure in response to war threats by Arab 37.2 
countries 

2 Mostly as a defense measure in response to war threats 34.6 

3 Partly as a defense measure and partly because it sought to 12.8 
conquer and control Arab territories 

4 Mostly because it sought to conquer and control Egyptian 1.6 
territories 

5 Solely because it sought to conquer and control territories 2 

6 Do not know 11.8 
Total 100 
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13. Prior to the ‘73 Yom Kippur War: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 There were no peace initiatives between Israel and the Arabs 17.8 

2 There were peace initiatives between Israel and the Arabs, but 20.2 
they failed due to the Arabs 

3 There were peace initiatives that failed due to both parties 26.6 

4 There were peace initiatives that failed due to the Israelis 5.2 

5 Do not know 30.2 
Total 100 


14. What were Israel's aims in the '82 Lebanon War? 


Israel's aims were: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Only to prevent terror attacks against it from Lebanon 20.4 

2 Mainly to prevent terror attacks from Lebanon 26.4 

3 Partly to prevent terror attacks; and partly to build a new regional 32 
order in Lebanon 

4 Mainly to build a new regional order in Lebanon 6 

2 Only to build a new regional order in Lebanon 2 

6 Do not know 13.2 
Total 100 
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15. What were the reasons for establishing settlements in the West Bank and Gaza 


Strip? 
No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 For security purposes only, in order to prevent attacks against 6.6 
Israel from these territories 
2 Mainly for security purposes 9.6 
3 Quite equally for security purposes and ideological reasons 44 
4 Mainly due to ideological reasons 23.2 
5 Only due to ideological reasons 10.4 
6 Do not know 6.2 
Total 100 


16. What have been the main reasons for violence against Israel by the Palestinian 


terrorist organizations? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Only the inherently violent nature of the Palestinians 23.8 

2 Primarily because of their violent nature 23.8 

3 Because of their violent nature of and Israel’s behavior during the 31.6 
conflict 

4 Primarily because of Israel’s behavior 6.2 

Re) Entirely because of Israel’s behavior 2.6 

6 Do not know 12 
Total 100 
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17. What were the primary reasons for eruption of the '87 Intifada? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 Mainly natural hatred towards Israel 23.6 
2 Somewhat due to hatred 17.2 
3 More or less equally due to hatred and other reasons (such as 32 


unwillingness to be controlled and harsh treatment by Israel) 


4 Somewhat due to other reasons 6.6 
5) Mainly due to other reasons 6.4 
6 Do not know 14.2 

Total 100 


18. To what extent did the IDF exhibit moral conduct (refraining from illegal violent 
activities) during the ‘87 Intifada? Grade it on a scale from 1 to 7, where 1 represents 


zero moral conduct and 7 represents absolute moral conduct. 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Zero moral conduct 1.4 
2 A little moral conduct 2.6 
3 More than a little moral conduct 6.6 
4 Medium moral conduct 14.2 
5 Significant moral conduct 17.8 
6 Almost absolute moral conduct 13.4 
7 Absolute moral conduct 23.4 
8 Do not know 20.6 

Total 100 
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19. Who is responsible for the failure of the peace process based on the Oslo agreements 


of the ‘90s? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 The Palestinians are almost entirely responsible for the failure 25.6 
2 The Palestinians are primarily responsible 25 
3 Both parties are more or less equally responsible 28.4 
4 Israel is primarily responsible 3.2 
5 Israel almost entirely 2.8 
6 Do not know 15 
Total 100 


20. To what extent was the peace agreement between Israel and Egypt implemented by 


the Egyptian government? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Minimally 20 

2 More than minimally 11.2 

3 Medium 33.2 

4 More than medium 12.6 

5 Fully 8.6 

6 Do not know 14.4 
Total 100 
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21. What were the reasons for the failure of the negotiations between Barak and Arafat 


in Summer 2000? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 Barak offered Arafat a very generous peace agreement but Arafat 55.6 
declined mainly because he did not want peace 

2 Both parties are responsible for the failure since, for example, 25.4 
Barak’s offer was insufficiently generous, and Arafat was 
unwilling to make compromises 

3 Arafat did want peace but Barak was not generous enough in 3 
meeting the needs of the Palestinians 

4 Do not know 16 
Total 100 


22. The 2000 Intifada erupted due: 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 

1 22.8 
Solely because of an a priori plan by Arafat to engage in a violent 
clash with Israel 

2 Mainly because of an a priori plan by Arafat 23 

3 Partly because of an a prioi plan by Arafat and partly a 25.8 
Spontaneous popular uprising 

4 Mainly to a spontaneous popular uprising 9.2 

5 Solely to a spontaneous popular uprising 6 

6 Do not know 13.2 
Total 100 
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23. What was the extent of moral conduct during fighting (“purity of arms”) by the 


Jews throughout the conflict? 


No. Possible answers/narratives % choosing this 
answer 
1 Very high 23 
2 High 36.8 
3 Medium 28.2 
4 Low 4 
5 Very low 1.4 
6 Do not know 6.6 
Total 100 
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Chapter 3: 


The Israeli Collective Memory 
Of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian Conflict: 
Its Characteristics and Relation to the Conflict *° 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


1. Introduction 
In the course of intractable conflicts, the rival groups develop a sociopsychological repertoire 
which includes ethos, collective emotional orientation, and collective memory (“CM”) (Bar- 
Tal, 2013; Oren, Chapter 8, Pliskin & Halperin, Chap. 11; Sharvit, Chap. 1). This chapter 
focuses on CM, using as a case study of the Israeli-Jewish (“Israeli”) memory of the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian conflict (“the conflict”). After providing a theoretical review of CM, it 
reviews the changes that this Israeli memory has gone through since 1948, as well as its 


impact on the Palestinian CM and on the conflict. 


2. Collective memory 
CM is generally defined as representations of the past that are adopted by a group. It is an 
umbrella category that includes various types of (sub) memories (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a). To 
address some of the main types, first is the popular memory, defined as representations of the 
past held by society members, best manifested directly in public opinion surveys (Midelton & 
Edwards, 1997). This memory significantly influences the psychological reactions of people 
(e.g., their collective emotional orientation and ethos) and consequently their behavior; 
therefore, it is accorded great importance (Paez & Liu, Chap. 5, volume I of this series; Tint, 
2010). Second is the official memory—the representations of the past adopted by the formal 
institutions of the group. This memory is manifested, for instance, in publications of the army, 
exhibitions in national museums, and textbooks approved for use in the educational system 
(Olick, 1998). Third is the autobiographical memory, which is that of the people who 


directly experienced the events at hand, typically demonstrated through their memoirs and 


°° This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2016) The Israeli collective memory of the conflict: Its 
characteristics and its relation to the conflict. In K. Sharvit & E. Halperin (Eds.), The Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict: A social psychology perspective — Celebrating the legacy of Daniel Bar-Tal (Vol. Il), 49-60. New 
York: Springer. 


When reference is made in this chapter to other chapters, these are chapters in the above original 2016 Springer 
book. The first author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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oral histories. This is a primary source of knowledge about the past (in addition to documents) 
and is therefore usually accorded considerable importance. Fourth is the historical memory, 
the way the research community—academic and independent scholars—views the past in its 
studies (Winter & Sivan, 1999). Fifth and final is the cultural memory—the way the society 
views its past via, inter alia, newspaper articles, memorials, monuments, films, and buildings 


(Assmann, 1995). 


The significance of the last four kinds of memories is mostly that they influence the popular 
memory (Liu & Hilton, 2005).”' In addition, official memory has its own separate 
importance: it represents nations in the international arena and therefore influences their 
foreign relations (Langenbacher, 2010). In light of the aforementioned wide significance of 
CM, it has recently gained salience in the academic, public, and diplomatic spheres (Olick, 


Vinitzky-Seroussi, & Levy, 2011). 


The representations of the past are assembled in narratives. A narrative is generally a story 
about a certain topic that has a plot with starting and end points, providing sequential and 
causal coherence (Bruner, 1990). There are past, present and future narratives - the first one is 
relevant when CM is discussed. When a past narrative is adopted by a group (e.g., ethnic 


group or a state) as the depiction of the past, it becomes part of its CM (Wertsch, 2002). 


When the topic at hand is the history of a conflict, the past/historical narratives address the 
major events that led to the eruption of the conflict and that occurred in its course (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2013a). These narratives are typically selective and biased, providing self-serving, 
simplistic, and black-and-white views of the conflicts (Bar-Tal, Oren, & Nets-Zehngut, 2014; 
Paez & Liu, Chap. 5, volume I of this series; Tint, 2010). They usually touch on at least four 
main themes: delegitimization of the rival, positive image of the in-group, presentation of the 
in-group as the sole or main victim, and justification of the conflict’s outbreak (when the in- 
group initiated the conflict) (Bar-Tal, 2007). As such, these narratives play two important 
roles in the conflict, the first being an internal role. When a group adopts such narratives, they 
then become part of its members’ popular memory. As a result, the narratives influence group 
members’ psychological reactions and consequently their behavioral reactions—negatively 


toward the rival and positively toward themselves. Thus, these narratives promote a hostile 


*! Reference is made here mostly to the influences of the external manifestations of these four memories (e.g., 
books, articles, and films) in contrast to their internal manifestations (e.g., a memorandum sent within a state 
ministry) that influence the popular memory much less. For a discussion of external and internal collective 
memories, see Nets-Zehngut (2012b). 
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approach toward the rival and the mobilization of society members to be patriotic and to 
contribute their share to the struggle. The second role is an external one—they present the in- 
group positively to the international community, promoting support for the group (Bar-Tal, 


Oren, & Nets-Zehngut, in press; Nets-Zehngut, 2012b). 


Adoption of such typical historical narratives into the CM of societies is often perceived as 
functional during the conflict’s climax, due to the internal and external effects described 
above. However, such narratives also inhibit peaceful resolution of the conflict and the 
parties’ reconciliation. Internally, the group members are discouraged from signing a peace 
agreement with a rival that is perceived so negatively and is untrustworthy. Externally, the 
rival is discouraged from negotiating with an in-group whose narratives are so biased and 
negative against it (Auerbach, 2010; Bar-Tal, 2007). Thus, the more a party’s CM can be 
transformed to include less biased and negative narratives—as long as there is factual basis 
for such a transformation, and usually there is—the more the party’s psychological reactions 
can accommodate peace and reconciliation. The rival can then be viewed in a more 
legitimized, humanized, and differentiated manner. Moreover, from the rival’s point of view, 
observing such positive transformation within the in-group will encourage it to take part in 
peace and reconciliation processes (Nets-Zehngut & Bar-Tal, 2014; Paez & Liu, Chap. 5, 
volume I of this series). Such transformation, however, is difficult to achieve, partly because 
intractable conflicts typically cause severe collective traumas to the parties involved (Nets- 


Zehngut, 2012c; Staub, 2011). 


The above discussion describes the direct impact of the CM of conflict on the conflict. CM, 
however, also influences the conflict indirectly, as mentioned above, via its impact on various 
psychological reactions of people, including their collective emotional orientation and ethos. 


These psychological reactions also influence the CM.” 


After describing the general background of the CM of conflicts, let us address our Israeli case 


study. 


2 For a discussion of these indirect reciprocal impacts, see Sharvit (Chap. | ). 
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3. The Israeli collective memory of the conflict 

Until the late 1970s, the Israeli CM of the conflict largely reflected the Zionist narrative, 
which was largely a typical narrative of conflicts as described above. It was significantly 
biased and distorted, presenting unrealistically the Israelis very positively and the 
Arabs/Palestinians very negatively (Oren, Nets-Zehngut, & Bar-Tal, 2014). Generally, this 
narrative delegitimized the Arabs/Palestinians as well as blamed them for the outbreak and 
the continuation of the conflict. In contrast, the Jews (prior to 1948) and later the Israelis were 
portrayed positively as peace loving and moral, the sole victims of the conflict (e.g., Firer & 
Adwan, 2004; Podeh, 2002). Specifically, for example, according to the Zionist narrative, the 
Jewish pioneers in the pre-Israel period promoted the prosperity of the local Palestinian 
economy, the 1936-1939 Palestinian uprising was directed mainly against the Jewish 
community, and the Jews tried to prevent the eruption of the 1948 War (as well as all other 
Israeli-Arab wars). Additionally, the 1948 Palestinian exodus was presented—for example, in 
studies, veterans’ memoirs and main newspapers’ articles—as exclusively caused by a willing 
flight of the Palestinians (Nets-Zehngut, 2011a, 2012e, 2015a). Moreover, according to this 
narrative, in 1948 the Jews/Israelis were outnumbered by the Arabs/Palestinians (“David vs. 
Goliath’), the post-1948 Palestinian infiltration into Israel was caused by political-terrorist 
motivations, the Palestinians also left their localities willingly in the 1967 Six-Day War, and 
Israel always acted morally in the battlefield. These Zionist themes were presented in various 
outputs such as studies (historical memory), memoirs (autobiographical memory), newspaper 
articles (cultural memory), and state publications (official memory) (Nets-Zehngut, 2012d, 
forthcoming; Podeh, 2002). 


Since the 1970s, however, a change has occurred. Members of various Israeli societal 
institutions have begun presenting a Critical narrative of the conflict (often entitled since the 
late 1980s “post-Zionist”). Generally, this narrative was less biased and self-serving, 
presenting the Israelis less positively and/or the Arabs/Palestinians less negatively. 
Specifically, this change took place, inter alia, in the historical memory, presented in 
scholarly research. For example, Yeoshua Porat (1976) argued in his book that the 1936-1939 
Palestinian uprising was directed mainly against the British and not against the Jews. As for 
the 1948 Palestinian exodus, many scholarly studies (see reviews in Nets-Zehngut, 201 1a, 
2012f, forthcoming) and daily newspaper articles (cultural memory; Nets-Zehngut, 2012e, 
2014), as well as some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs (autobiographical memory; Nets- 
Zehngut, 2012e, 2014, 2015a), have begun presenting the Critical narrative. According to this 


narrative, some Palestinians left willingly (e.g., due to fear, societal collapse, and calls of 
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Arab/ Palestinian leadership to partially leave), while others were expelled by the Jewish/ 
Israeli fighting forces. Moreover, other studies argued that the Zionist pioneers acted against 
the local Palestinians, taking their lands and closing trading markets to them (Kimmerling, 
1983), and that in an agreement with Abdullah, King of Jordan, Jews divided the territory in 
1948 (Shiftan, 1986). 

This societal change intensified in the late 1980s with the commencement of a historical 
revisionist period commonly called the “New Historians” era. New additional historical 
studies criticized previously unexamined aspects of the Zionist narrative or supported 
criticism raised earlier (Caplan, 2010). For example, studies argued that Israel avoided peace 
negotiations prior to the 1948 War, negotiations that could have prevented the war, and that 
the military balance between the Jews/ Israelis and the Arabs/Palestinians in the 1948 War 
favored the former in some phases of the war (e.g., Flapan, 1987). As for the 1948 Palestinian 
exodus, historian Benny Morris supported its Critical narrative in many documents (mostly in 
his 1987” seminal book The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949), and such 
support, though typically less wide in scope, was also provided by many other studies (see 
review in Nets-Zehngut, 2011a, 2012f, forthcoming). Thus, since the late 1980s and at least 
until the early 2000s, the Critical narrative of the exodus was largely the exclusive one among 
Israeli studies (Nets-Zehngut, 2011a, 2012f). Moreover, since the late 1980s the publication 
of Critical newspaper articles also has increased (vast majority), along with Critical 1948 war 
veterans’ memoirs (about a third published) (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a, 2014). At the same time, 
Israeli NGOs (cultural memory) began to present the Critical and the Palestinian narratives 
regarding the exodus more significantly in their publications (Nets-Zehngut, 2012e). Onward, 
beginning in the 1990s, some history textbooks used in the educational system (without 
official state approval) began to present the Critical narrative of the exodus (Firer & Adwan, 


2004; Podeh, 2002). 


As for the post-1948 Palestinian infiltration into Israel, studies argued that it was mainly 
caused by economic and social motivations (e.g., harvesting their own abandoned fields and 
visiting relatives) and not political-terrorist ones (e.g., Morris, 1993). It was also asserted that 
in the 1967 War some Palestinians were expelled, a claim supported by other sources, such as 
1967 war veterans including senior IDF officer Uzi Narkiss (see review in Nets-Zehngut, 
2012d). 


3 The book was actually published in early 1988, not in 1987 as written there. 
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Studies also argued that throughout the conflict immoral and illegal acts were conducted by 
the Jews/Israelis, including massacres, rapes, and tortures (e.g., Morris, 2004; Yahav, 2002). 
The documents provided by the scholarly studies, and the testimonies given and newspaper 
articles written by Israeli war veterans, presented a solid basis to conclude that the Critical 


narrative regarding the conflict is more accurate than the Zionist one. 


In contrast to the societal institutions/memories, the situation at the Israeli state institutions 
(official memory) did not change so drastically and early. For example, in reference to the 
1948 Palestinian exodus, at least until 2004, the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF; Nets-Zehngut, 
2015b) and the National Information Center (Nets-Zehngut, 2008, in press) continued to 
present the Zionist narrative, as they had since the early 1950s. The situation was similar with 
regard to the approach of the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs, at least until 1967 (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2012d, forthcoming). 


However, in some state institutions, changes have occurred regarding, for instance, the 
presentation of the 1948 Palestinian exodus, but only since the late 1990s. For example, from 
December 1997 until May 1998, the Israeli national television channel broadcasted a 
prestigious television series, Tekuma (in Hebrew, “Resurrection”). The series covered the 
main events in the history of the state, and while describing the 1948 War, it stated that some 
Palestinians were expelled (Kleinberg, 1998). In addition, while until 1999 the Ministry of 
Education’s approved history and civics textbooks presented largely the Zionist narrative, 
between 2000 and 2004 they have presented the Critical one (Nets-Zehngut, 2013b).”* 
Similarly, in 2005, the Israeli National Archive published a book containing a selection of 
documents pertaining to the late Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, discussing openly the 


expulsions of Palestinians in 1948 (Rosental, 2005). 


Lastly, regarding the Israeli popular memory of the conflict, the first study that explored this 
memory was conducted in 2008, using a representative sample (N = 500) of Israeli-Jews to 
examine their memory of 23 major events/topics in the conflict. Generally, the study found 
that Israelis’ memory of the conflict (across 23 topics) was closer to being Critical than to 
being Zionist. Specifically, for example, regarding the responsibility for the eruption of the 


conflict and for its continuation, only 43% of the Israelis attributed it only to the 


*4 Reference is made here to the textbooks for the national secular educational system, the biggest in Israel. 
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Arabs/Palestinians, while a similar percentage, 46%, attributed it to both Arabs/Palestinians 


and Israelis and 4 % to the Israelis (the rest did not reply). 


Another example is regarding the 1948 Palestinian exodus: only 41% percent held the Zionist 
narrative, while 39% held the Critical narrative and 8 % that of the Palestinians—that the 
exodus was caused only by expulsion (the rest did not reply). That is, 47% of the Israelis 
believed that some or all of the Palestinians were expelled in 1948 (slightly more than those 
holding the “no expulsion” Zionist narrative, 41%). Even though there is no survey evidence 
of what the popular memory was like until the 1980s, the dominance of the Zionist narratives 
regarding the conflict in other types of memory until those times (as reviewed above, e.g., 
historical, official and autobiographical) probably shaped in a Zionist manner the popular 
memory as well until around the 1980s. Hence, the new findings of the survey probably 
represent a major change in the popular memory of the conflict to being less Zionist and 


: 25 
biased. 


4. Summary and discussion 
In sum, the Israeli CM of the conflict has transformed over the years. In the first period after 
the establishment of the State of Israel, it was highly biased and distorted, holding almost 
exclusively the Zionist narrative. As time passed, however, mostly since the late 1970s, it has 
become less biased and distorted, giving way to holding also—at times significantly—the 
Critical narrative. This process started among the societal institutions/memories and since the 
1990s was followed by some state institutions (official memory). Let us address several 
phenomena that are related to this CM transformation such as self-censorship, impacts of the 


Palestinian and Israeli CMs on each other, and the impacts of the Israeli CM on the conflict. 


4.1. Self-censorship 
One of the mechanisms that inhibited the aforementioned transformation of the Israeli CM 
prior to the 1970s, and slowed this process onward, was self-censorship. This took place 
among members of various Israeli societal institutions (e.g., scholars and journalists, 


respectively, Nets-Zehngut, 2011la, 2012d, forthcoming) and state institutions such as the 


5 Tt should be mentioned that regarding some topics, the survey found the Israeli memory to be inaccurate and 
biased (e.g., regarding the extent of involvement of Israeli-Palestinians in terror activities against Israel, many 
people perceived it much higher than it is actually). For data regarding the Israeli popular memory of all the 23 
major topics, see http://www.collective-memory.info under “Publications,” accessed January 17, 2015. For an 
analysis of the survey’s findings, see Nets-Zehngut and Bar-Tal (2016, in preparation and chapter 2 in this 
book). 
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National Information Center, the IDF, and the Ministry of Education (respectively, Nets- 
Zehngut, 2008, 2013b, 2015b; Nets-Zehngut, Pliskin, & Bar-Tal, 2015). 


That is, these individuals and institutions intentionally did not expose in their publications 
information and narratives that contradicted the Zionist narrative of the conflict and therefore 
could have challenged its hegemony in Israel. For example, regarding the 1948 Palestinian 
exodus, many members of these institutions decided independently not to present information 
about expulsions or the Critical narrative at large, even though they believed that the Critical 
narrative was accurate (see, e.g., Nets-Zehngut, 2011la, 2013b, 2015b, forthcoming; Nets- 


Zehngut et al., in press). 


4.2. Impacts of the Palestinian and Israeli CMs on each other 
Let us address these two directions of impacts. One factor that inhibited the trans-formation 
of the Israeli CM over the years was part of the Palestinian CM of the conflict. Regarding the 
1948 Palestinian exodus, for example, the Palestinian official and historical memories of that 
event have been somewhat biased and distorted, claiming that all the Palestinian refugees 
were expelled (Nets-Zehngut, 2011b; see also Nahhas, Chap. 5). This, despite the fact that 
even according to the Palestinian autobiographical memory of the exodus—of the refugees 
themselves—the expulsion was only one of several causes of the exodus and not even the 
central one (Nets-Zehngut, 2011b, 2013c). The Israelis were aware of this biased tendency of 
the Palestinian official and historical memories, and this was one reason for their reluctance 
to admit the 1948 expulsions (Nets-Zehngut, 2012d). Nonetheless, recently, a change has 
occurred in the Palestinian historical memory of the exodus: at least some of the studies 
published by Palestinian scholars present the Critical narrative regarding the exodus (see 
review in Nets-Zehngut, 2014). Moreover, since the early 2000s, nine projects of Israelis and 
Palestinians addressed the historical narratives of their conflict: PRIME, Shared Histories, 
Circles of Knowledge, Zochrot, History’s Double Helix, Shared Narratives, Van Leer, IHJR, 
and Gabay-Kazak. The projects were conducted mostly by scholars, as well as some 
educators and peace activists, all of whom tried to expose each party to the narratives of the 
other, reduce gaps between the narratives of both parties, or agree on two parallel but 
legitimized narratives (Nets-Zehngut, 2013d). The above Critical Palestinian studies and the 
Israeli-Palestinian narrative-negotiation projects are manifestations, and facilitators, of a 
transformation of the Palestinian historical memory of the conflict. This, in turn, may support 


additional transformation of the Israeli CM of the conflict to being less biased, since the 
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Israelis will notice, if they have not done so already, the more open and critical tendency of 


their Palestinian colleagues. The reverse process may also occur among the Palestinians.”° 


Palestinian scholars were aware of the critical trend in Israeli historical memory since the 
1980s (e.g., the New Historians). Some of the Palestinians (e.g., the renowned late Edward 
Said) were encouraged by this trend, believing that they also should be more critical in their 
studies of their history, like their Israeli colleagues (Nets-Zehngut, 2015c). This was one of 
the causes of the aforementioned recent transformation of Palestinian historical memory of 


the exodus to being more critical (Nets-Zehngut, 2014). 


Such transformation can have various positive impacts: Israelis can observe this 
transformation, therefore allowing themselves to be even more critical than they already are. 
Consequently, both parties can take part in a circular process in which each is becoming more 
critical, encouraging the other side to be so, and so forth. Such transformation in the 
Palestinian historical memory can also lead to a similar transformation in the other types of 
Palestinian memories (e.g., official or cultural), making them also more critical and less 


distorted. All these impacts can indirectly support the resolution of the conflict. 


4.3. Impacts of the Israeli CM on the conflict 

In the limited scope of this chapter, two such main impacts can be carefully suggested. 

1. Impacts of the Israeli popular memory on the Israelis. The Israeli popular memory of the 
conflict was, as said, highly distorted and Zionist oriented in the first decades after Israel’s 
establishment. Therefore, in those decades this memory probably led—based on the above 
literature review—to negative emotions, perceptions, and motivations of the Israelis toward 
the Arabs/Palestinians. For example, it promoted hawkish political attitudes among the 
Israelis and reduced their willingness to reach peace with the Arabs/Palestinians. It also 
increased Israeli willingness for revenge and attack of the Palestinians, as well as their wish to 
continue the conflict. This state of affairs supported the continuation of the conflict. 
Nonetheless, as time passed, apparently mostly since the 1980s, the popular memory 
transformed to being less distorted, Zionist, and negative. This led to the reverse reactions 
than those that occurred before the 1980s (i.e., more positive approaches toward the 
Arabs/Palestinians), consequently promoting the resolution of the conflict (Nets-Zehngut & 


Bar-Tal, in press, in preparation). The reverse, though, is also true—the situation of the 


6 These narrative-negotiation projects can also influence directly the Israeli collective memory of the conflict, to 
becoming less biased. 
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conflict also influences the popular memory. For example, the Israeli-Jewish popular memory 
of the causes of the 1948 Palestinian exodus was much more Critical oriented in 1999 (when 
Israeli-Palestinian peace negotiations seemed to be resolving the conflict) compared to its 
more Zionist nature in 2003 (after the collapse of the negotiations and in the middle of the 


second Palestinian uprising/intifada) (Nets-Zehngut, in preparation). 


2. Impact of the Israeli CM on the resolution of the Palestinian refugee problem. This 
problem is one of the core issues that needs to be addressed in a peace agreement between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians. For decades after the 1948 War, Israel refused to acknowledge in 
its peace negotiations with the Palestinians the Palestinian 1948 tragedy and any kind of 
responsibility for the exodus, holding the Zionist narrative of “no expulsion” (Caplan, 2010). 
In contrast, the 2000 Camp David and the 2001 Taba Israeli-Palestinian peace summits 
witnessed a change. At that time, the Critical narrative of the exodus was so prevalent in 
Israel, as described, that it was hard for Israeli negotiators to ignore it, as was done before. 
Therefore, they expressed in the summits a basic willingness to publicly acknowledge the 
Palestinian 1948 tragedy and willingness to consider accepting implicitly and indirectly 
Israel’s shared responsibility for it. This was a significant factor promoting the resolution of 


the refugee problem and there-fore also of the conflict (Ben-Josef Hirsch, 2007). 


In conclusion, the Israeli CM has transformed since the 1970s, from being initially distorted 
and Zionist (inhibiting the resolution of the conflict) to being more accurate and Critical 
(promoting various positive impacts on the conflict). While this description addresses the 
impact of the CM on the conflict, it should be said that there was also a reverse impact. That 
is, the impact on the Israelis of the changes over the years in the characteristics of the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian conflict promoted the aforementioned change in their CM. As time has 
passed, Israel grew stronger (militarily and economically), won all the wars in which it 
participated, and all this increased Israel’s confidence in its existence and reduced the security 
threat. This in turn—especially until 2000—decreased Israel’s need for a biased Zionist CM 
that will mobilize its citizens to support their country in the conflict (Shapira, 2000). 


Despite the aforementioned transformation in the Israeli CM of the conflict, the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict has not yet been resolved. What does it say about CM and conflict 
dynamics? Does CM really matter? Addressing this wide point briefly, it can be said, first, 
that it takes two to resolve a conflict. The Palestinian CM of the conflict is largely still 


significantly biased, especially the official memory, though also the popular one (Nahhas, 
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Chap. 5; Nets-Zehngut, 2011b, 2014). This state of affairs inhibits the chances for peace. 
Second, regarding both Palestinians and Israelis, CM is not the only factor that influences 
achieving peace. Many of the other relevant factors are the other components of the 
psychological repertoire (collective emotional orientation and ethos) as well as social 
characteristics and the context of the conflict, as presented above. As for this latter factor, the 
year 2000 represented for the Israelis (and probably also for the Palestinians) a major negative 
shift in the conflict. Naming some of the main changes, the Israeli-Palestinian peace process 
collapsed, the second intifada erupted, later Hamas took over Gaza Strip, and missile attacks 
became part of Israeli life. All this promoted a major shift in the political attitudes of Israelis 
to the right and maintained this shift (Ben-Eliezer, 2012). It is the cumulative impact of all the 
factors, within both rival parties, that determines whether peace will be reached. CM 
addresses the past, but when the present is so dire, it is not surprising that support for peace in 
Israel is low. Specifically, in the Israeli-Palestinian case, despite significant transformation of 
the Israeli-Jewish collective memory of the conflict to being less Zionist, the Palestinian 
counter memory followed this direction only partially and later; and the situation of the 
conflict deteriorated dramatically since 2000. These were some of the main reasons for the 
fact that despite the Israeli-Jewish memory transformation, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict was 


not yet resolved. 
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Abstract 


Societies involved in intractable conflicts form a conflict-supporting master narrative that 
provides justification and explanation of the conflict as a whole as well as narratives about its 
specific events and relevant persons. Both types of narratives fulfill important functions in 
satisfying the basic sociopsychological needs of the individuals and the collectives involved, 
as well as in maintaining a positive image of the society in the international community. In 
order to fill these needs, the narratives tend to be selective, biased, and simplistic. Moreover, 
because these narratives are so functional, societies go to extraordinary lengths to maintain 
their dominance among their own people and internationally. The present article analyzes the 
specific case of the Israeli-Jewish narrative of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict with regard to 
the methods that are used in the narrative’s construction and the ways through which formal 


authorities strive to preserve its dominance in Israel and in the international community. 


1. Introduction 
Societies involved in an intergroup conflict form conflict-supporting narratives that provide 
justification and explanation of the entire conflict. These narratives play an important role in 
satisfying basic sociopsychological needs of the individuals and collectives involved, such as 
the need for a meaningful and coherent understanding of the world and for self-esteem (Bar- 
Tal, 2013). In order to fulfill this role, the narratives tend to be selective, biased, and 


simplistic.’* Moreover, over the years, counter narratives may appear. Social groups therefore 


27 This chapter was already published: Oren, N., Nets-Zehngut, R., and Bar-Tal, D. (2015). Construction of the 
Israeli-Jewish conflict-supportive narrative and the struggle over its dominance. Political Psychology, 36 (2), 
215-230. 

Correspondence concerning this article should be addressed to Daniel Bar-Tal, School of Education, Tel-Aviv 
University, Tel Aviv 69978, Israel. E-mail: daniel@post.tau.ac.il. 

°* We are not dealing with the important question of whether violent conflicts are morally justified and to what 
extent the conflict-supporting narratives are biased. We recognize that conflicts differ with regard to their moral 
justification and the nature of their narratives. The underlying premise of the present article is that a conflict is 
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strive to maintain the hegemony of their own dominant narratives among in-group members 
and to persuade the international community of their validity. These efforts are especially 
prevalent during intractable conflicts that last for many years and that involve extreme 
violence and human losses that inevitably lead to deprivation of basic needs and chronic 


stress. 


This article makes three distinct contributions to the literature on conflict-supporting 
natratives in intractable conflicts. First, it clarifies the nature of these narratives, in particular 
their unique themes and the functions they fulfill. Second, it describes the methods that are 
used in their construction. Finally, it elaborates on the practices that are used in preserving the 


hegemony of the narratives within the societies and in the international arena. 


The above framework will be used to analyze one case of a society involved in intractable 
conflict as a prototypical example—namely the Jewish-Israeli”’ society engaged in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict.*° This example was selected because the authors are well acquainted with 
this case, being Israelis and having investigated the society in many studies. While we focus 
on the Israeli conflict-supportive narratives, the underlying premise of the present article is 
that similar conflict-supportive narratives can also be found among Palestinians—as mirror 
images of Israeli narratives (see, for example, Gayer, 2012; Rotberg, 2006)—as well as in 


those of other societies involved in intractable conflicts (e.g., Bar-Tal, 2013). 


The Israeli-Palestinian conflict has been ongoing for many decades; it is characterized by a 
high level of violence and has long been perceived by both sides as a “zero-sum game.” Over 
the years, several both major and smaller-scale violent encounters have been carried out. At 
the same time, there have also been some significant attempts to resolve the conflict 


peacefully, such as the 1993 Oslo agreement. Yet the conflict continues. We believe that the 


rarely a clear-cut case of moral forces against purely evil forces and that conflict-supporting narratives in all 
current intractable conflicts fuel the conflicts and prevent their peaceful resolution. 

° From here on, unless otherwise specified, the term “Israeli” or “Israelis” will refer to Israelis-Jews (or their 
society/ media, etc.), the main sector in Israel. 

3° While we focus on the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, it should be noted that the Israeli-Jews tend to see this 
conflict as inseparable from a broader conflict—the Arab-Israeli conflict (Oren, 2010). This probably can be 
explained in part by the Out-Group Homogeneity Bias, where parties involved in conflicts tend to see all their 
opponents as homogenous (Brauer, 2001). Therefore, the conflict-supportive narratives of Israeli-Jews about the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and the Palestinians often refer also to the Israeli-Arab conflict and the Arabs, and the 
reverse (Bar-Tal, 2007b; Podeh, 2002). For example, the Israeli conflict-supportive narrative often referred 
during the 1950s to the infiltration of Palestinians into Israel (the “Fedayuns”), but the Palestinians were seen 
mostly as Arabs and the conflict with them as part of the Israeli-Arab conflict (Nets-Zehngut, 2008). Over the 
years, the centrality of the conflict with the Palestinians in the Israeli conflict-supportive narrative has increased, 
and the tendency has been to refer to them as a particular entity— although they have still been perceived as part 
of a coalition of Arab and Muslim groups that aim to destroy Israel. 
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current article points to some important barriers to the resolution of this conflict through the 
years and that some changes in the dominance of conflict-supportive narratives in both sides 


are necessary for achieving such a resolution. 


2. Narratives: Conceptions 

The concept “narrative” generally refers to a plot with a clear starting point and end point that 
provides sequential and causal coherence to an event or a set of events (Bruner, 1990). This 
term is frequently used in various disciplines, such as history (White, 1987), sociology (E. 
Zerubavel, 2003), and psychology (Bruner, 1990; Hammack, 2012). The current study 
focuses on collective narratives, which are sequences of historical and current events that 
describe a community’s collective experiences, contribute content to the shared identity and 
are embodied in its cultural products (Novick, 1999; Wertsch, 2002; E. Zerubavel, 2003; Y. 
Zerubavel, 1995). 


Another common distinction is between specific narratives and meta narratives. (Auerbach, 
2010). The former focus on specific dates, settings, characters, and events and get their 
meaning in relation to other narratives of the group (Y. Zerubavel, 1995). Meta narratives, in 
contrast, consist of holistic, complete, and comprehensive stories that provide a wide ranging 
outlook on a group’s past, present, or even future. This type of narrative is sometimes labeled 
“master” narrative (Elkins, 2005; Y. Zerubavel, 1995). In our study, we will mostly use the 
general term conflict-supporting narratives, which includes both the Israeli specific and meta 
narratives, as they contain the same themes, fulfill the same functions, and are subject to the 


same principles of construction. 


Collective narratives, whether in the form of meta narratives or specific narratives, differ as to 
the extent of their acceptance within a society. They may be accepted by only subgroups 
within society, or they may be dominant, that is, accepted by a majority of society members 
as valid stories that illuminate reality and thereby serve as guidance for further collective 


practices (Hammack, 2008). 


Dominant specific and meta narratives about the past present the collective memory of the 
society, defined as representations of the past that are collectively adopted by the group 
members (Kansteiner, 2002). Indeed, narratives are among the notable cultural tools available 
to a society for representing its past (Wertsch, 2002). In addition, collective memory, as the 


narrative of the past, is constructed to serve the societal needs and goals of the present and not 
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to tell the well-researched history of the society (Novick, 1999; Wertsch, 2002; E. Zerubavel, 
2003; Y. Zerubavel, 1995). For example, Eviatar Zerubavel (2003) shows how strategies in 
collective narrative construction, such as structures of time sequence (e.g., linear, circular, 
zigzag), separation of historical periods from one another, and presentation of the historical 
beginning, provide meaning to the past that legitimize present claims and acts, such as an 
establishment of territorial rights. In addition, dominant meta narratives and specific 
natratives about the present are the building blocks of the ethos of the society. Ethos in 
general consists of a configuration of narratives with societal beliefs, attitudes, and values that 
provide a particular orientation to a society to illuminate its present situation and provide an 


outlook for the future (Bar-Tal 2007a, 2013; Oren, 2009). 


Typically, in intractable conflicts, the parties involved construct conflict-supportive meta 
natratives and specific narratives; these often become hegemonic in the society (Auerbach, 
2010). These narratives are expressed within a predominant ethos of conflict and its 
corresponding collective memory (Bar-Tal, 2007a, 2013). While the ethos of conflict 
illuminates the present state of the conflict with its future goals (Bar-Tal 2007a, 2013; Oren, 
2009), collective memories recount the eruption of the conflict, its course and its major events 


(Nets-Zehngut, 2011; Tint, 2010). 


3. Themes of the conflict-supportive narratives 

Narratives of all types are usually based at least to some degree on real events. Yet they are 
by nature selective and biased—intended to promote a specific preferred meaning, while 
ignoring possible undesired perspectives. We suggest that conflict-supporting narratives, 
whether in the form of meta narratives or specific narratives, emphasize at least one of the 
eight common themes that can be found in every society involved in intractable conflict. 
Conceptually, the ethos of conflict contains all of them (Bar-Tal, 2007a, 2013; Rouhana & 
Bar-Tal, 1998). 


We will now present the themes and provide examples from Israeli leaders’ speeches, noting 
the fact that various lines of research have found evidence of these themes in other Israeli 
social and cultural products too (Bar-Tal, 2007b; Liebman & Don-Yehiya, 1983; Oren, 
Forthcoming; Podeh, 2002; Shohat, 2010; Y. Zerubavel, 1995). Furthermore, public polls that 
have been conducted in Israel over the years indicate that these themes have been widely 


accepted by the Israeli public (see the review at Oren, 1998, 2010). 
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1. Justness of one’s own group’s goals. This theme contains the reasons and justifications 
for the conflictive in-group’s goals. At the same time, it discredits the goals of the rival. 
Israel’s dominant meta narrative (often called the Zionist narrative) which defines its 
collective memory, tells the story of the return of the Jews to Eretz-Israel (Hebrew for “the 
Land of Israel”) after 2000 years of exile to establish a state in their historical homeland. As 
other national meta narratives, it offers historical, theological, national, political, societal, and 


cultural justifications for exclusive Jewish rights to the land (Shimoni, 1997). 


This theme, which can be found in the Israeli 1948 Declaration of Independence, reappears in 
leaders’ speeches, including recent ones—as in a speech by Israel Premier Benjamin 
Netanyahu on June 14, 2009. He begins with ancient times and claims that “The connection 
of the Jewish People to the Land has been in existence for more than 3,500 years.” He then 
specifically refers to land that stood at the core of the conflict in 2000, Judea and Samaria, as 
the homeland of the Jewish people. He continues by referencing the later periods of exile and 
the Holocaust, mentioning “the series of disasters that befell the Jewish People over 2,000 
years—persecutions, expulsions, pogroms, blood libels, murders, which reached its climax in 
the Holocaust.” He then notes that “The tragedies that arose from the Jewish People’s 
helplessness demonstrate very pointedly that we need a protective state.” Yet, he concludes 
that “The right to establish our sovereign state here, in the Land of Israel, arises from one 


simple fact: Eretz Israel is the birthplace of the Jewish People” (Netanyahu, June 14, 2009). 


In the 1950s and 1960s, the Israeli meta narrative did not recognize the existence of a 
Palestinian people and referred to the Palestinians as “Arabs” (Oren, 2009). Thus it refuted 
the Palestinians’ claim to their own state. However, this view has changed since the late 
1970s (Magal, Oren, Halperin, Bar-Tal, 2013; Oren, 2009). Indeed, in contrast to speeches of 
Israeli leaders in earlier years, Netanyahu acknowledges the Palestinian people’s existence 


and their claim to their own state, but still refers to the land as belonging exclusively to Jews: 


Within this [Jewish] homeland lives a large Palestinian community. . . In my vision of 
peace, in this small land of ours two peoples will live freely, side-by-side, as good 
neighbors with mutual respect. Each will have its own flag, its own anthem, and its own 


government.” (Netanyahu, June 14, 2009) 
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2. Security. This theme centers on the dangers that the conflict constitutes to the society, the 
sources of these threats, as well as the conditions that could overcome them. The Israeli meta 
natrative presents the Israeli-Palestinian conflict as inseparable from a larger conflict (the 
Israeli-Arab conflict). By doing so, the Israeli meta narrative tells a story of a nation that is 
under existential threat, fighting against numerous enemies that are united in their effort to 
destroy it (see review by Bar-Tal, Jacobson, & Klieman, 1998). This narrative, then, presents 
a different balance of power than the one that emerges when the Israeli-Palestinian conflict is 
considered separately; it enables Israel to perceive itself as the weaker side and, hence, as we 
will see below, as the victim. This theme can also be found in specific narratives. In a 1956 
speech, for example, David Ben-Gurion claims that the Palestinians (which he called 
“Fidayun”) were “ordered by the Egyptian dictator to suspend their murderous activities in 
Israel” and the result is that a “noose which had been prepared for us was tightening and 


every mean was used to destroy us.”*! 


3. Delegitimization. The opponent is delegitimized through various dehumanizing labels. 
The Israeli meta narrative accordingly presents the Palestinians as violent and as aiming to 
exterminate the Jews in Israel, while refusing to seek a peaceful resolution of the conflict (see 
extensive review by Bar-Tal & Teichman, 2005). For example, in a speech in January 2012, 
Netanyahu claims that “there is a legacy of hate and destruction among the Palestinians 
starting with the Mufti Haj Amin el-Husseini” who, according to Netanyahu, “was one of the 


leading architects of the Final Solution” (Netanyahu, January 24, 2012). 


4. Positive collective self-image. In contrast to a society’s description of the opponent, this 
theme depicts one’s own society in glorifying terms. Especially prevalent among positive 
self-image narratives are redemptive images that tell a story of suffering and success and of 
the emergence of power and strength out of weakness and persecution. The Israeli meta 
natrative is a typical example of such a story (Hammack, 2011). For example, Prime Minister 
Ehud Olmert in a 2007 speech refers to “the great miracle of the Jewish people, which clawed 
its way out of the abyss of the Holocaust to the height of national rebirth” (Olmert, December 
3, 2007). 


Throughout the years, the Israeli meta narrative has emphasized the moral nature of Israeli 


society and its army as manifested in specific narratives about specific wars. Not only once, 


5! Retrieved from (http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jsource/History/bgsinai.htm). 
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leaders have noted that the Israeli army (IDF) is the most moral in the world. For example, 
following the 1967 War, Defense Minister Moshe Dayan praises the Israeli army’s morality 
and claims that “there are not many wars in which the civilian population suffered as little as 


the Palestinian population in this war” (Lorch, 1993, pp. 1601-1602). 


5. Collective self-victimhood. This theme refers to a group’s perception of itself as the sole 
victim in the conflict. The Israeli meta narrative’s content about victimization is based on 
Jewish history and the traditional Jewish ethos whereby Jews are seen as victims in a hostile 
world (Bar-Tal & Antebi, 1992). Palestinians are viewed as the sole aggressor in the conflict, 
forcing confrontations upon Israel. As President Shimon Peres says in a 2008 speech 
regarding Israel’s confrontations with the Palestinians in Gaza, “The Israeli nation defends 
itself and does not seek war. We do not wish to harm innocent civilians, but we will not let 


our enemies hurt our civilians” (Zino, December 2, 2008). 


6. Patriotism. This theme refers to patriotism—along with all of its expressions of 
mobilization and sacrifice. The Israeli meta narrative praises citizens’ loyalty and sacrifices 
for the country and glorifies patriotic models from past and current historical periods of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict (Ben-Amos & Bar-Tal, 2004; Y. Zerubavel, 1995). Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu refers to this theme in a 2010 speech when he says: “From those who 
went to the gallows until today, from the *30’s through the reality of our current lives, the 


message of sacrifice and heroism didn’t fall silent” (Netanyahu, March 9, 2010). 


7. Unity. This theme refers to the importance of maintaining unity within the society in the 
face of the external threat—the enemy. The Israeli meta narrative stresses the common 
heritage of the Jews in Israel and minimizes disputes within Israeli society. Specific narratives 
about wars and confrontations also support this theme. For example, in _ his speech following 
the 2009 confrontation with the Palestinians in Gaza, Olmert refers to the “social solidarity 
they [Israeli citizens] demonstrated over these past weeks” as “the secret of our strength” 


(Olmert, January 17, 2009). 
8. Peace. This theme refers to peace as the ultimate desire of the society that describes itself 


as peace loving—a pervasive description in the Israeli meta narrative. For example, in a 2010 


speech Netanyahu says: 
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“The prophets of Israel also introduced to humanity the vision of universal peace—‘the 
beating of the swords into plowshares’—and this aspiration has been beating in the hearts 


of our people ever since.” (Netanyahu, February 3, 2010) 


Identification of these themes is based on extensive systematic studies of Israeli society (see 
Bar-Tal, 2007b; Oren 2009, 2010). They are also found to be hegemonic in other societies 
engaged in intractable conflict such as the Serbs, Kosovars, Albanians, Croats, and Bosnians 
(MacDonald, 2002), the Hutus in Rwanda (Slocum-Bradley, 2008), as well as Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots (Papadakis, 1998; Papadakis, Perstianis, & Welz, 2006). Some of these 
themes (such as positive collective self-image) exist as well in societies that are not engaged 
in intractable conflict. Yet, the combination of these themes (i.e., positive collective self- 
image and negative image of the other side), as well as some specific conflict-related themes 
(e.g., victimhood), are unique to societies engaged in intractable conflict. In addition, the 


contents of these eight themes are dominated by the conflict experience. 


4. Functions of the conflict-supportive narratives 
The conflict-supportive narratives in general fulfill several important positive functions for a 
society in intractable conflict. One function is to provide an ideological system for 
interpreting the reality of the ambiguous situation of the conflict (Bar-Tal, Sharvit, Halperin, 
& Zafran, 2012; Burton, 1990). More specifically, it explains the goals of the conflict, why 
the in-group is in conflict, what challenges it faces, how the conflict erupted, and why it still 
continues. By providing such a system, the narratives satisfy the epistemic need of humans to 
have a coherent, organized, and predictable picture of the world in which they live 
(Baumeister, 1991; Burton, 1990). This need is especially important in times of stress. 
According to Antonovsky (1987), who studied conflict-related stressful experiences in Israel, 
the most important factor that contributes to successful coping with traumatic events is a 


“sense of coherence.” 


Conflict-supportive narratives also justify negative acts of the in-group towards the enemy 
(Apter, 1997). Themes of a narrative that presents a society’s own goals as justified include 
portraying itself as a victim and delegitimizing the enemy, thus reducing activation of 
psychological mechanisms such as feelings of guilt and shame that usually prevent 
individuals and groups from committing harmful acts (Bar-Tal, Chernyak-Hai, Schori, & 
Gundar, 2009; Bar-Tal & Hammack, 2012; Schori-Eyal, Klar, & Roccas, 2011). As a result, 


conflict-supporting narratives allow what Bandura (1999) calls “moral disengagement”—a 
ve) 


psychological separation from moral considerations and other human safeguards that prevent 
acts of violence. Thus, such narratives also fulfill the important function of allowing society 
members to maintain positive self-images as well as positive personal and collective 


identities, in spite of the violence perpetrated by the in-group against the rival. 


Additionally, themes such as the opponent’s delegitimization as well as the sense of one’s 
own victimhood and insecurity attune the society to information that signals potential harm 
and violent confrontations, allowing psychological preparation for the inevitable negative 
experiences (Antonovsky, 1987). Also, by justifying the goals of the conflict and focusing on 
delegitimization of the opponent, as well as on self-victimhood, patriotism, and unity, the 
narratives function as a motivating force that encourages willingness to make sacrifices on 
behalf of the group (Bar-Tal & Staub, 1997). Finally, conflict-supportive narratives also help 
to project—before the international community—a positive self-presentation on the one hand 


and a claim to victimhood on the other (Langenbacher, 2010). 


In sum, the narratives play a positive and crucial role in helping society members on both the 
individual and collective levels to adapt to the harsh, stressful, and demanding conditions of 
the intractable conflict. Yet, along with all of their positive functions, the narratives also have 
a fundamental negative consequence: they become stubborn barriers to peacemaking (Bar-Tal 


& Halperin, 2011). 


5. Construction of the conflict-supportive narratives 

Given the functions of the narratives as discussed above, it is not surprising that historical 
accuracy is not an overriding imperative in their formulation. Rather, they are, as already 
noted, often selective, biased, and distortive in their depiction of reality and history 
(Auerbach, 2010; Baumeister & Hastings, 1997; Tint, 2010). The following are several 
practices used by societies in the construction of their narratives—including Israeli leaders, 
officials, and formal and informal institutions (Caspi & Limor, 1992; Dor, 2004; Liebes, 
1997; Ram, 2011): 


1. Reliance on supportive sources. The conflict-supporting narratives are based on sources 
(e.g., testimonies, documents, journalists and scholars) that support the narratives’ themes, 
while sources that contradict these themes are ignored or minimized (Havel, 2005). This 


practice has been used extensively over the years in Israel to ensure that the public discourse 
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corresponds with the themes of the conflict-supportive narratives (Caspi & Limor, 1992; 
Ram, 2011). For example, from the 1960s to 2003, the National Information Center contacted 
only those scholars, teachers, or journalists whose publications, they assumed, would line up 
with the Israeli (Zionist) meta narrative and support the eight themes described above (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2008). 


2. Magnification of supportive information and marginalization of contradictory 
information. Specific events in the history of the conflict that are in line with the conflict- 
supportive narrative are accorded greater importance, especially those that concern justness of 
goals, positive self-presentation, self-presentation as the victim in the conflict, and 
delegitimization of the rival. This process magnifies the importance of these events by 
discussing them at length, giving them prominent placing (e.g., on front page of newspaper) 
and bringing them up repeatedly (Baumeister & Hastings, 1997). At the same time, 
information that contradicts major themes of the conflict-supportive narratives is 


marginalized by referencing it with minimized importance and infrequently. 


Over the years, certain events providing support for the negative characterization of the 
Palestinians and the positive Israeli self-image have been discussed repeatedly and at length 
and have been given magnified importance in Israeli publications (Dor, 2004; Liebes, 1997). 
At the same time, the perceived destructive impact of the conflict on the Palestinians has been 
minimized. For instance, this can be found in the construction of the specific narrative about 
the first months of the second Intifada (October-December, 2000)—the Israeli media 
marginalized the number of Palestinians who were killed by the IDF (327 killed and 1,040 
wounded) while emphasizing the claim that the IDF response was restrained (Dor, 2004; 


Wolfsfeld, 2004). 


3. Use of framing language. This practice is based on the assumption that language 
influences the way in which reality is perceived. Thus, use of language (e.g., euphemisms, 
understatement) in creating conflict-supporting narratives can influence society members to 
feel certain emotions that foster continuation of the conflict (Winter, 2010). For example, 
after the 1967 Six Days War, many Israelis, including official sources (mostly since 1977), 
referred to the West Bank by its biblical-era name, “Judea and Samaria.” This was meant to 
promote the meta narrative about the historical link between the Jewish people and this area 


(Tsur, 2013). 
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4. Omission of contradictory contents. This practice is used to suppress evidence that 
contradicts the justness of the in-group’s goals in the conflict or its moral image (Baumeister 
& Hastings, 1997). In the 1950s—1960s, for example, Israeli academia and state institutions 
ignored information suggesting that part of the Palestinian exodus during the 1948 War was 
an outcome of expulsions carried out by the Jewish/Israeli security forces (Ghazi-Bouillon, 
2009), though their personnel were aware of some evidence implying that expulsion did take 


place (Nets-Zehngut, 2008, 2011, 2013). 


In summary, several of the above practices have been exercised during a number of conflicts, 
at various stages, and in various combinations. These methods may have been used 
deliberately by in-group gatekeepers, such as leaders, scholars, and mass media, as well as by 
formal and informal institutions (Baumeister & Hastings, 1997; Nets-Zehngut, 2008; Tint, 
2010). The methods might also have come into play subconsciously in the sense that society 
members tend to “close their minds” and process information in distorted and selective ways 
that support the conflict-supportive narratives and ignore alternative narratives (Bar-Tal & 
Halperin, 2011; Jost, Glaser, Kruglanski, & Sulloway, 2003). Members of a group learn the 
“norms of remembrance”—what they should forget and what they should remember, as well 
as how information should be remembered. Once these norms are internalized, they operate 
as automatic psychological filters that control the way the past is viewed (Fivush & Nelson, 
2004). It is not surprising, then, that studies have shown that cognitive processes bias 
encoding and retrieval of information in favor of the narratives that people hold (Ecker, 
Lewandowsky, & Tang, 2010). It has also been found that high identification of group 
members with their group leads to lower recall of historical incidents of violence and hatred 


conducted by their fellow group members (Sahdra & Ross, 2007). 


6. The struggles over the dominance of the conflict-supportive 
narratives 
From time to time, the hegemony of a dominant conflict-supporting narrative is challenged by 
a counter narrative that provides an alternative sequence of historical and current events— 
with new implications that support peacemaking (Bamberg & Andrews, 2004). Two major 
types of campaigns are carried out against these counter narratives. The first struggle is intra- 


societal, where the battle is over maintaining the hegemony of the conflict-supportive 


» Societies may also have counter narratives that advocate further escalation of the conflict, but we focus on 
counter narratives that support peacemaking. 
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natrative among own society members. The second campaign aims to persuade relevant third 


parties about the truthfulness of the society’s conflict-supportive narrative. 


6.1. Level 1: Intr-asocietal struggle 
Conflict-supportive narratives are disseminated by formal and informal institutions within a 
social group and appear through various channels of communication such as mass media, 
ceremonies, and cultural products. They also appear in school textbooks and are expressed by 
leaders (Bar-Tal, 2013; Tint, 2010). To maintain the hegemony of conflict-supportive 
narratives and to block counter narratives, societal institutions use various mechanisms. All of 
the mechanisms described below have been applied over the years in Israel (Caspi & Limor, 


1992; Ghazi-Bouillon, 2009; Nave & Yogev, 2002; Nets-Zehngut, 2011; Podeh, 2002): 


1. Control of information. First, formal and informal societal institutions may selectively 
disseminate information about the conflict that sustains the dominant conflict-supportive 
natrative, while sup-pressing information that might challenge its hegemony. This is done, for 
instance, by establishing a central organization that controls the dissemination of the official 
conflict-supportive narrative and by preventing journalists or monitoring NGOs from entering 
particular geographical regions (Dixon, 2010). Second, the state might practice censorship of 
publications whose content challenges the themes of the conflict-supportive narrative (Peleg, 
1993). In Israel, censorship is conducted mainly by a special unit in the IDF, based on a law 
that predates the establishment of Israel. On many occasions, the Censor has blocked the 
publication of information that contradicted conflict-supportive narratives (Caspi & Limor, 
1992; Negbi, 2005). Finally, while attempting to keep the hegemony of a narrative of the past, 
the state may also prevent exposure of documents stored in state archives—to varying degrees 
of comprehensiveness—that might contradict the narrative (Brown & Davis-Brown, 1998). In 
Israel, the 1955 Archives Law prohibits the exposure of archival documents that could 
damage Israel’s security or its foreign affairs for a period of 30 to 50 years. In 2010, the 
classification of archival documents was extended for a total of 70 years (Protocol of the 


Supreme Archives Council, 2010). 


2. Discrediting of counter information. This practice describes information that supports 
counter-narratives and/or their sources (individuals or organizations) as unreliable and 
damaging to the interests of the in-group. Occasionally these methods reach the level of 


delegitimization of the individuals and organizations that originate such information (Berger, 
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2005). This method was applied, for example, in the late 1960s against members of the NGO 
Matspen (“Compass’’) that operated during these years and criticized Israel’s conduct during 
the conflict. They were portrayed as traitors who damage the international standing of Israel, 


and their claims were dismissed as unreliable (Wigoder, 1999). 


3. Monitoring. Formal and informal societal institutions may regularly monitor information 
that is being disseminated to the public sphere (e.g., school textbooks, mass media news, and 
studies by scholars) in order to identify information that contradicts the conflict-supportive 
narratives. For example, informal monitoring is currently being conducted in Israel by NGO’s 
such as Israel Academia Monitor, IsraCampus,** Im Tirtzu,>> and NGO Monitor,*° which 
single out scholars, higher education institutions, and other NGOs that they view as 


undermining the Jewish Zionist narrative. 


4. Punishment. When individuals and groups challenge the hegemony of the conflict- 
supportive narratives, they may face formal and informal sanctions (Carruthers, 2000). 
During the 1950s and 1960s, for example, the weekly Haolam Haze often published 
narratives that contradicted the Israeli conflict-supportive narratives. The weekly was 
punished in various ways, including disruption of its paper supply, prevention of its 
dissemination in IDF bases, and prohibiting public institutions from advertising in its pages 


(Arel, 2006; Caspi & Limor, 1992). 


6.2. Level 2: International struggle 
This is an important struggle since the in-group needs moral, and at times diplomatic, support 
and tangible assistance (both financial and military) from the international community. Thus, 
it is not surprising that the in-group makes every effort to persuade leaders of state and 
international organizations or societies of the validity and justness of its conflict-supportive 
narratives (Cronin, 2010). In fact, societies involved in conflicts invest significant resources 
in this struggle, including the establishment of special organizations for that purpose. In 
Israel, this task has been carried out over the years by several organizations such as the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Government Press Office - which is part of the Prime 
Minister Office - the Ministry of Public Diplomacy and Diaspora Affairs, and the IDF 


a http://www. israel-academia-monitor.com/index.php?new_lang=en. 
** http://isracampus.org.il/index.htm. 

> http://en.imti.org. il. 

36 www.ngo-monitor.org. 
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spokesman (see review at Office of the Israeli State Comptroller, 2000). In this section, we 


will describe the practices and themes that are most common at the international level. 


Some practices are used to defend the hegemony of the conflict-supporting narratives both 
within a society and among the international community. For example, society might control 
information from zones of violence by prohibiting the foreign press from entering them 
(Thrall, 2000). A society might also encourage in-group individuals and NGO’s to promote 
the conflict-supportive narrative by providing guidance and instruction in doing so. In Israel, 
for example, the Ministry of Public Diplomacy and Diaspora Affairs established a web site 
aimed at arming Israeli civilians traveling or living abroad with “information and pride in 


Israel’s global contributions and history.”*” 


Another mechanism for maintaining the legitimization of official narratives among the public 
of a target state involves the activities of a society’s own diaspora and lobbying groups within 
that state—through demonstrations, interviews, and monitoring of the media (Koinova, 2011). 
The Jewish-American lobby is a typical example of this practice. It was established in the 
early 1960s and is acknowledged today as the most effective means of advocating Israeli 


interests and promoting its formal narratives within the U.S. political system (Shain, 2002). 


In terms of the content distributed by the channels noted above and in leaders’ speeches 
abroad, the most important theme is justness of one’s own goals. Indeed, the theme of the 
justness of Israeli goals in the conflict has been dominant in Israeli rhetoric in international 
forums over the years. Israeli leaders and diplomats, when addressing foreign audiences, have 
generally echoed the same narrative and justifications that they provide to domestic audiences 
(see, for example, Eban, 1957, pp. 149— 151). In addition, Israel has tried over the years to 
link its meta narrative to meta narratives in the target states. For example, since 9/11, Israel 
has been framing the Israeli-Palestinian conflict as similar to the conflict that the United 
States and the West are involved in (i.e., “the war on terrorism” and “the war for democracy’’) 
when addressing foreign audiences on the subject. This is illustrated in Netanyahu’s speech to 
the American Congress in 2011: “We stand together to defend democracy. We stand together 
to advance peace. We stand together to fight terrorism” (Netanyahu, May 5, 2011). 


57 http://masbirim. gov il/. 
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Societies also try at times to discredit their rivals’ conflict-supportive meta narratives by 
portraying them as false and unjustified—while presenting their own goals as just. A common 
theme in Israeli rhetoric abroad during the 1950s and 1960s was that there was no 
“Palestinian people” (see 1969 interview with Israeli Premier Golda Meir in Sunday Times at 


Giles, June 15, 1969).*® 


Another common theme is differentiation between the in-group and the opponent through two 
important factors: the positive collective self-image of one group and its delegitimization of 
the other. This trend is very common in Israeli rhetoric abroad. It presents the Israelis as 
moderate and peace seekers and the Palestinians as rigid extremists who do not want peace. 
This argument can be found, for example, in Netanyahu’s speeches abroad, such as his 2011 
speech to the UN in which he delineates the sharp contrast between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians through a story that compares the many steps that Israel has taken in furtherance 
of peace (calling for direct negotiations without preconditions, outlining a vision of peace 
composed of two states for two peoples, removing hundreds of roadblocks and checkpoints, 
freezing new building in the settlements for 10 months) with the complete lack of response 


from the Palestinians (“there was no response”) (Netanyahu, September 23, 2011). 


A second contrast between Israel and the Palestinians is that of the underdog versus the 
powerful rival (the David vs. Goliath story). Again, this theme is constructed by presenting 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict as part of the Israeli-Arab conflict and emphasizing the small 
size of Israel as compared to the huge size of all of its Palestinian and Arab rivals combined. 
Netanyahu also tried to refute the Palestinian claim that Israel is the Goliath by using 
historical analogies that magnify the Palestinians’ power. This can be found in his 2009 
speech to the UN General Assembly when he compared attacks on Israel by Hamas rockets to 
attacks on British cities during World War II by Nazis (Netanyahu, September 24, 2009). 


Indeed, the related theme of victimization is dominant in conflict-supportive narratives as 
presented abroad. This theme is of special importance because the international community 
tends to sympathize with victims and denounce their aggressors (Barkan, 2000). Moreover, 
when a society is recognized as a victim and receives international empathy, this can lead to a 


legitimization of even violent acts against its aggressor to end its suffering (Boltanski, 1999). 


** However, since 2000, in line with the narrative that is told to domestic audiences, Israeli rhetoric abroad 
recognizes the existence of a Palestinian people and its right to statehood (see, for example, Netanyahu, May 5, 
2011). 
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In line with this dynamic, the theme of Israel’s victimization by Palestinian aggression is 


conveyed by emphasizing the suffering of Israeli civilians in the conflict (Schleife, 2007). 


7. Conclusion 
Narratives are an inseparable part of human life and satisfy an array of individual and 
collective needs. In the context of intractable conflict, the need for conflict-supporting 
natratives is considerably amplified (Bar-Tal, 2007a, 2013). Thus, it is extremely important to 


study conflict-supportive narratives of societies involved in intractable conflicts. 


Specific narratives about events and characters in a conflict sustain more general conflict- 
supportive meta narratives, and together they serve as building blocks of collective memory 
and an ethos of conflict. Society members often rely on dominant conflict-supporting 
natratives to describe and explain the reality of the conflict and use them as a guide to their 
behaviors (Bar-Tal, 2013). Furthermore, official epistemic authorities in a society, at times 
along with mass media, often strive to maintain the dominance of these conflict-supportive 
natratives and actively try to prevent counter narratives from being formed and disseminated 
within their society. By doing so, authorities may resort to mechanisms that violate principles 
of democracy and especially freedom of expression. In addition, they try to persuade the 
international community that their own meta narrative is the only valid and truthful one. 
Indeed, the struggle over the narrative is as fierce as the actual field battles, and losing this 
struggle may lead to losing the conflict. Yet these same narratives become stubborn barriers 


to peace. 


Peace building requires weakening the grasp of a society on several themes of conflict- 
supportive narratives such as firm adherence to one’s own conflict goals and delegitimization 
of the rival. This can happen when the narratives cease to fulfill some of their positive 
functions for individuals and the society. For example, they might no longer provide a clear 
interpretation of reality, or they might even negate experiences or absorbed information. The 
reasons behind such shifts could be changes in the context of the conflict, such as heavy 
losses, or democratization processes which may lead to relaxation of narrative reinforcement 
mechanisms (such as censorship) or a lack of legitimization for the society’s conflict- 
supportive narrative from the international community. As part of this process, new specific 
natratives and even a new meta narrative, which are functional within the new reality, might 


be established. Changes often start with specific narratives rather than the entire meta 
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narratives. With time, these lower level changes may affect the meta narratives and even the 


collective memory and ethos of the society. 


This article analyzes the Israeli society that has been engaged in intractable conflict with the 
Palestinians for over a hundred years (see Bar-Tal, 2007b) and that has also developed 
conflict-supportive narratives and struggles with the Palestinian conflict-supporting 
narratives—which have same themes as their own and are constructed in similar ways (Abu- 
Harthieh, 1993; Khalidi, 1997). Both societies still engage in a “battle” in the international 
community to establish their own narratives as truthful and to delegitimize the narratives of 
the opponent. They also make every effort to refute the counter narratives that evolve in their 


own societies and that negate the conflict-supporting metanarrative. 


From an analysis of the current trends in Israeli Jewish society, it is evident that the conflict is 
far from being on the advanced track toward peaceful resolution (see Bar-Tal, Halperin, & 
Oren, 2010). Our analysis demonstrates that despite diminishment of the intractable nature of 
the conflict over the years, currently the parties are still holding some core old conflict- 
supporting themes and are retaining the practices that sustain them (Kelman, 2007; Magal et 
al., 2012; Shamir & Shikaki, 2010). This situation does not facilitate the peace negotiations 
that began again in the summer of 2013 under the lead of the U.S. Secretary of State John 
Kerry. 


Nevertheless, it must be noted that due to changes in Israeli society - it’s becoming more 
open, democratic, critical, and skeptical (Mahler, 2011; Nossek, 2002; Ya’ar & Shavit, 2001) 
- and as a result of some major events in the conflict, there appears to be a decline in 
dominance of specific conflict-supportive narratives and an increase in acceptance of counter 


narratives that support peacemaking. 


Following the Camp David accord between Israel and Egypt in 1979 that included 
recognition in the “legitimate rights of the Palestinian people,” the dominance of the narrative 
in which Palestinians do not constitute a separate people but rather a part of the Arab nation, 
sharply declined. The percentage of Israeli respondents in public polls who agreed with the 
statement, “The ‘Palestinian Arab nation’ is an artificial concept that has only emerged in the 
last years due to developments in our area” dropped from 70% in the period between 1973 
and 1977 to around 50% in 1979 (Oren, 2009). By 2009, only 32% of the Israeli Jewish 


public said that they do not recognize the existence of a Palestinian people (Peace Index, June 
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2009).*? Before the 1993 Oslo accords, changes appeared in the extent of dominance of the 
Israeli ethos as a whole. That means a general weakening of most beliefs and narratives of the 
ethos of conflict as a unifying element for Israeli society and its various divisions. However, 
it has been noted that since 2000 the adherence of the Israeli society to the ethos of conflict 
has strengthened again (Bar-Tal, 2007b; Oren, Forthcoming; Sharvit & Bar-Tal 2007). 


Over the years there have even been several attempts to address Palestinian and Israeli 
natratives about the past in the form of joint history books (see a review in Nets-Zehngut, 
2013). These attempts have focused on specific narratives such as “the War of Independence” 
(Jewish narrative) versus “the Nakba of 1948” (Palestinian narrative) rather than the 
collective memory as a whole. Such programs may increase the willingness of the two 
societies to consider multiple narratives of the past rather than a single perspective of it (E. 
Zerubavel, 2003). However, the Israeli Education Ministry banned the use of these books, nor 
were they accepted by the Palestinian Authority. Furthermore, in 2008, 59% of Israeli Jews 
opposed adopting a school curriculum that recognized the Palestinian state, even in the 
context of a peace agreement with the Palestinians and the establishment of a Palestinian state 


recognized by Israel.*° 


Today, with the proliferation of some specific counter narratives that provide a good 
foundation for peace-supportive narratives, it is possible that in the future a coherent ethos of 
peace will emerge. Nevertheless, any substantive change must be accompanied by changes in 
reality—that is, a cessation of the struggle over narratives and an eventual agreement that 
settles the conflict. It is in some respects a chicken-and-egg situation, as both processes 
(narrative change and conflict resolution) are interrelated and interdependent. When 
information that contradicts conflict-supporting narratives is no longer blocked—that is an 


indication that a society is ready to seriously consider peacemaking. 


* http://en.idi.org.il/media/597848/peaceindex2009 6 3.pdf. 
“° Eighty-four percent of the Palestinians opposed adopting school curriculum in the Palestinian state that 
recognizes Israel and teaches school children not to demand the return of all Palestine to the Palestinians. 
(http://truman.huji.ac.il/. upload/Polls%202008%202009.pdf). 
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Chapter 5: 
Major Events and the Collective Memory of Conflicts *' 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


Purpose — Collective memory of conflicts is assembled around major events, such as, in the 
context of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, the 1948 Palestinian exodus from the central cities 
of Lydda and Ramla. To date, however, various theoretical aspects of major events of 
conflicts have not been considered in the literature. This article aims to address this lack by 
exploring for the first time the way in which the causes for that exodus were presented in 
Israel from 1949 to 2005. Design/methodology/approach — Methodologically, this is based 
on studies that have analyzed separately the publications by various Israeli state 
establishments (e.g. National Information Center, Ministry of Education, the National 
Archive, and the army — IDF), and those by various Israeli-Jewish societal establishments 
(e.g. the research community, newspapers and 1948 war veterans). Findings — Theoretically, 
the article contributes various insights, pertaining, for example, to: the five Manifestation 
Characteristics and the two Influence Characteristics of major events of conflicts; the eight 
determinant factors that shape the impact of these events; and the dynamic nature of the 
representation of major events. Originality/value — Taken altogether, this article contributes 


to the empirical and theoretical research on the major events in conflicts. 


1. Introduction 
Intractable conflicts are prevalent worldwide, significantly damaging the countries of the 
involved parties and the lives of their citizens. They concern concrete issues, such as 
territories, natural resources, and self-determination. They also involve, however, wide-scale 
socio-psychological dynamics that play an important role in the eruption of the conflicts, their 
continuation, and their eventual resolution (e.g. emotions, identity, political attitudes and 


collective memory — all pertaining to the conflict). Among these socio-psychological 


‘| This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2013). Major events and the collective memory of 
conflicts. International Journal of Conflict Management, 24 (3), 209-230. The author can be contacted at 
rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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dynamics, collective memory is particularly significant (Lawson and Tannaka, 2011; Paez 


and Liu, 2011). 


Collective memory is formed around major events, such as, in the context of conflicts, a 
significant defeat in the battlefield or a major massacre. Thus, through the study of major 
events of conflicts, valuable insights can be obtained about collective memory of conflicts. To 
date, however, many theoretical aspects of such major events have not been addressed in the 
literature. The current article addresses this lack using a case study approach. It examines the 
process that took place in Israel between 1949 and the early-2000s regarding its memory of 
one major event — the occurrences surrounding the Palestinian exodus from the cities of 
Lydda and Ramla during the 1948 War. This exodus was one of the events that led to the 
creation of the Palestinian refugee problem. This case study is chosen for several reasons: the 
centrality in the world of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, as well as the facts that the 1948 
Palestinian exodus is the most important historical event in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and 
that the Lydda-Ramla affair is the most important event in the 1948 Palestinian exodus. 
Moreover, to date, no empirical study has systematically examined in an integrated way the 
occurrences that took place among various Israeli institutions from 1949 to the 2000s, in 
relation to this case study. Based on the empirical diagnosed dynamics of this affair, in the 
“Summary and discussion” section of the article various theoretical insights regarding major 


events of conflicts are provided, insights that have not been yet discussed in the literature. 


2. Background 

2.1.Collective memory and national narratives 
Memory studies have recently undergone significant growth, mostly regarding conflicts (Tint, 
2010). Collective memory is generally defined as representations of the past that are 


collectively adopted, representations which are assembled in narratives (Kansteiner, 2002). 


The concept of “narrative” appeared in social sciences decades ago and soon gained a central 
place in their vocabulary. On the general level, this concept refers to a story about events 
occurring over time that has a plot with a clear starting point and endpoint that provides 
sequential and causal coherence (La‘szlo’, 2008; Pals, 2006). While narratives can be 
personal, the current paper deals with collective national narratives, defined by Bruner (1990) 
as, “social constructions that coherently interrelate a sequence of historical and current 
events; they are accounts of a community’s collective experiences, embodied in its belief 


system and represent the collective’s symbolically constructed shared identity” (Bruner, 1990, 
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p. 76; similarly see also Pease, 1997). These narratives provide cultural scripts that proliferate 
in a society and offer its members a way of viewing their collective past, their unique 
characteristics and guiding collective practices, and their collective future targets. At times, 
the national narrative arena can be quite homogenized, characterized mostly by one dominant 
national narrative. At other times, that arena can be more heterogenic, characterized, for 
example, by one somewhat dominant narrative, competing for hegemony with one or more 
counter narratives. Counter narratives consist of stories that provide alternative social 


constructions of interrelated sequences of historical and current events with new implications. 


National narratives are naturally influenced by the national ideology. This ideology is 
composed of several main elements that are situated on a spectrum with universalistic and 
particularistic poles. According to the elements that are situated on the universalistic pole, all 
people are divided into nations, and for the benefit of all mankind, people should live within 
their nations where they will obtain their ultimate expression and proper existence. According 
to the elements that are situated on the particularistic pole, each nation is unique in its history, 
culture and values. These two poles are in tension, and nations adopt different positions on 
the spectrum according to their situation (e.g. in times of troubles with other nations — a 
particularistic inclination, and in times of prosperity — a universalistic one). These positions 
influence the narratives that nations hold in the following ways in general: a particularistic 
position produces a narrative that presents the given nation uniquely positively and its rivals 
negatively, while the universalistic inclination leads to tolerance and acceptance toward all 


nations (Seglow, 1998; Triandafyllidou, 1998). 


Collective memory is a general category which includes various kinds of memories. Naming 
five of the main kinds: First is popular memory, defined as representations of the past held 
by the society’s members, best manifested directly by public opinion surveys (Midelton and 
Edwards, 1997). It significantly influences the psychological reactions (e.g. emotions, 
attitudes and motivations) and the behavioral reactions of the people holding it, and is 
therefore accorded great importance. This importance is one of the main reasons for the 
recent growth in memory studies (Devine-Wright, 2003; Paez and Liu, 2011). Second is the 
official memory, representations of the past adopted by state establishments. This memory is 
manifested, for instance, in publications by state ministries and the army (Wertsch, 2002). 
The third kind is the historical memory, that of the research community — academic and 
independent scholars, who represent the past in their studies (Winter and Sivan, 1999). Fourth 


is the cultural memory, the way the society views its past via newspaper articles, 
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monuments, buildings, etc. (Assmann, 1995). Fifth and final is the autobiographical 
memory, that of the people who experienced firsthand the events under discussion. This is a 
primary source for the past (in addition mainly to documents), and is therefore usually 


accorded importance (Jennings and Zhang, 2005). 


The significance of the last four kinds of memories is primarily that they influence the 
popular memory, the importance of which was explained above (Paez and Liu, 2011; 
Wertsch, 2002). In addition, official memory has its own separate importance: it represents 
countries in the international arena and thereby influences their interactions with other 


countries (Langenbacher, 2010). 


To focus on collective memory of conflicts: this type of memory consists of the narratives 
held by a party to a conflict that describes the conflict’s eruption and its course. A typical 
narrative of conflict is significantly biased and distorted, characterized by a simplistic black- 
white view in favor of the in-group (a phenomenon typically titled “the politics of memory”). 


From another perspective, such a narrative will be largely particularistic in its characteristics. 


When such a narrative is adopted in the collective memory it plays a major role in the course 
of a conflict, insofar as it shapes the psychological and behavioral reactions of each party 
positively towards itself and negatively towards its rival. Such memory is instrumental during 
the climax of a conflict, since it provides each party with the socio-psychological basis 
needed to meet the enormous challenges that intractable conflict demands. It also promotes a 
positive image of the country internationally, and therefore, the support of the international 
community. Eventually, however, this memory also inhibits management of a conflict, its 
peaceful resolution, and reconciliation between the parties. Thus, the more significantly a 
party’s memory can be positively transformed so as to hold less biased and distorted 
narratives” — when there is factual basis for such a transformation (which is usually the case) 
— the more the party’s psychological reactions will accommodate the rival and view it in a 
more legitimized and humanized manner. This will increase the likelihood of managing the 


conflict and achieving peace and reconciliation (Devine-Wright, 2003; Paez and Liu, 2011). 


Such positive transformation of a collective memory of a conflict can be accomplished in a 


variety of ways — such as conflict management in collective conflicts, whether inter- or intra- 


” That is, more universalistic in its inclination. 
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state. Conflict management largely refers to attempts to reduce the level of conflict, hostility 
and violence between rivals, as well as negative outcomes; and thus can lead to peaceful 
resolution of a conflict (Jeong, 2010). A conflict management process can be implemented by 
various actors: unilateral (one of the rivals), bilateral (both of them) or multilateral (the rivals 
and third parties) (Bercovitch and Regan, 1999). The literature typically discusses various 
methods for managing conflicts such as military and peace enforcement interventions 
(Boulden, 2001), international adjudication (Butler, 2009), mediation (Bercovitch and 
Schneider, 2000), diplomatic interventions (Dixon, 2006), and humanitarian interventions 
(Wheeler, 2003). The literature, however, typically does not discuss the method of addressing 


the collective memory of rivals as a method of conflict management. 


Collective memory of conflicts (and in general) mostly refers to the narratives of major 
events. These events are generally defined as, “[. . .] extraordinary events, relevant to group 
members’ lives, which are widely publicized through group’s channels of communication and 
provide information which cannot be disregarded” (Bar-Tal and Labin, 2001, p. 268). In the 
context of conflicts, these events relate to a given conflict’s history. The importance of these 
events is great, and the salience of their memories is proportional. Such events can be 
relatively short (e.g. a particular one-day event), or long (e.g. a long-lasting war). They can be 
divided into “sub-major” events, such as those that occurred in particular places — e.g. the 
Iwo-Jima battle as part of the major event of the WWII Pacific battles (Esaiasson and 
Granberg, 1996; Yadgar, 2004). The WWI Armenian genocide by the Turks (Dixon, 2010), 
the 1937-38 Nanking massacre of some 300,000 Chinese by the Japanese (Takashi, 2006), the 
killing of 14 Irish protestors by British soldiers in the 1972 Bloody Sunday incident (Conway, 
2008), and the 2002 Nord-Ost Russian theatre siege by Chechens terrorists/liberation fighters 


(Russell, 2005), are all examples of major events of conflicts. 


Although many studies have empirically addressed the role of major conflict events in the 
memory realm, to date no study has systematically addressed these events with a theoretical 
focus. Therefore, there exists no theoretical discussion, for example, of: the major events’ 
characteristics (e.g. how they can be identified or the types of impacts they have on the 
memory); the factors that cause events to be “major” in the memory realm; the differing roles 
of major events in societal establishments as opposed to state establishments; and these 
events’ dynamic nature (e.g. the extent to which they become more or less “major” over 
time). The current article addresses this four-fold lack (and thereby also contributes to the 


literature on collective conflict management). This is done using a Grounded Theory 
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approach: constructing theoretical insights from available empirical data (Glaser and Strauss, 
1967). The case study that will be used for this purpose is the Israeli-Jewish memory of the 


Lydda-Ramla exodus. Let us now describe the case’s background. 


2.2. Israel and its memory of the 1948 exodus 

The Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict has lasted for a century causing significant damages to 
the involved parties. To focus on the Israeli-Jews, the conflict has become, mainly since the 
1948 War, the main issue in their existence, ideology and identity. Since the foundation of the 
State of Israel, its establishments disseminated among the Israeli-Jews the Zionist® narrative 
exclusively of the conflict as a whole. Generally, this inclusive narrative, dominant in Israel, 
represented in a biased way the Arabs/Palestinians and the Israeli-Jews as narratives of 
conflicts typically do — the former negatively and the latter positively (Bar-Tal, 2007; Caplan, 
2010). 


The major historical event in this inclusive narrative is the Palestinian exodus during the 1948 
War. Some 650,000 Palestinians left the area which Israel seized at the end of the war, and 
the Palestinian refugee problem was created. Since 1948, this problem has become a major 
matter in Israeli-Arab/Palestinian relations, with major psychological and political 
implications (Ghazi-Bouillon, 2009; Lustick, 2006; Nets-Zehngut, 201 1a). The Israeli Zionist 
dominant narrative took no responsibility for the exodus. The Palestinians, it argued, left 
willingly because of both blanket appeals from the Palestinian leadership and Arab states, and 
of fear of the Jews and later the Israeli-Jews. Acts of expulsion by Jewish/Israeli military 
forces were not noted and were often denied (Bar-On, 2004; Ghazi-Bouillon, 2009). In the 
first decades after the 1948 War, the Zionist inclusive narrative of the exodus was widely 
disseminated among Israeli-Jews by various societal institutions (e.g. academia, war veterans’ 
memoirs, and newspapers) and state institutions (e.g. Information Center, Ministry of 


Education and the army — IDF).“* 


Beginning mainly in the 1970s, the hegemony in Israel of the inclusive Zionist narrative of 


the conflict began to be challenged by Israeli-Jewish societal establishments which presented 


* There are various Zionist narratives. The article focuses on the political Zionist narrative which was dominant 
in Israel in the first period after its establishment. 

“ Respectively, regarding: the Information Center — Nets-Zehngut (2008); approved textbooks — Nets-Zehngut 
(2012a); textbooks used in the education system — Firer and Adwan (2004); Podeh (2002); the IDF — Nets- 
Zehngut (2012b); scholarly studies — Nets-Zehngut (2011b); war veterans’ memoirs — Nets-Zehngut (2012c); 
and daily newspapers — Nets-Zehngut (in press). See also in general: Caplan (2010); Ghazi-Bouillon (2009); 
Nets-Zehngut (2012d). 
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counter narratives regarding various aspects of the conflict. For example, regarding the 1948 
exodus, many scholarly studies (Nets-Zehngut, 2011b) and daily newspaper articles (Nets- 
Zehngut, in press), as well as some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs (Nets-Zehngut, 
2012c) began to present a critical narrative (at times called a “post-Zionist” narrative). 
According to this narrative, some Palestinians left willingly (e.g. due partially to calls by 
Arabs or their leadership to leave, as well as to fear and societal collapse), while others were 


expelled by the Jewish/Israeli-Jewish fighting forces. 


In the late 1980s, this societal change intensified with the commencement of an historical 
revisionist period commonly called the “New Historians” era. New additional historical 
studies presented critical counter narratives regarding additional aspects of the Zionist 
natrative of the conflict, or supported criticism raised earlier. As for the exodus, the historian 
Benny Morris supported a critical narrative in his comprehensive book (Morris, 1987; 
hereafter “Birth”);*° other studies also provided such support, although less wide in scope 
(Caplan, 2010; Ghazi-Bouillon, 2009). Thus, beginning in the late 1980s and at least until 
2004, the critical narrative was, for the most part, the exclusive one among Israeli-Jewish 
studies (Nets-Zehngut, 2011b). Moreover, the publication of critical newspaper articles also 
increased from the late 1980s until at least 2004 (vast majority; Nets-Zehngut, in press), as 
did similarly critical 1948 war veterans’ memoirs (about a third; Nets-Zehngut, 2012c). 
Beginning in the 1990s, some history textbooks which were used (without approval) in the 


educational system began to present the critical narrative (Podeh, 2002). 


As for the approach to the exodus of Israeli state establishments, at least until 2004 the IDF 
and the Information Center (Nets-Zehngut, 2012b; Nets-Zehngut, 2008, respectively) 
continued to present for the most part the Zionist narrative. The situation in the Ministry of 
Education, however, was somewhat different (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a). While until 1999 its 
approved history and civics textbooks presented by and large the Zionist narrative, since 2000 


they have presented the critical one (at least until 2004). 


* Morris — an Israeli-Jew who received his PhD at Cambridge University — is a central scholar in researching the 
1948 Palestinian exodus. His 1987 book was the first to focus on the exodus while being based on a broad 
selection of archival documents, considering most of the Palestinian localities in detail. Since 1987, he has 
published many other studies about the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict, none however as pioneering as his first 
book. Initially he had basically dovish political inclinations, to the extent of refusing to serve as an IDF reserve 
soldier in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Some of his critics at that time therefore argued that his political 
attitudes led to biased critical scholarly findings. Since the early 2000s, however, he began expressing more 
hawkish leanings, for instance in his views on the expulsion of Palestinians in 1948 (Rappoport, 2001; Shavit, 
2004). 
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The abovementioned more critical era of the societal institutions was an outcome of a gradual 
shift in Israel, which had started in the 1970s and reached a climax in the late 1980s (e.g. 
Samocha, 1999; Yadgar, 2005). It was a shift from a strong inclination towards the 
particularistic pole of nationalism until the 1970s (which largely presented Israel as isolated 
in a hostile region), towards the universalistic pole. This shift allowed for the construction and 
the wide dissemination of a narrative which Yadgar (2005) calls a “peace narrative,” 
regarding the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Such a narrative generally emphasizes humanistic 
values and peace, and more specifically — presents Israel in a less exclusively positive way 


and the Arabs/Palestinians less negatively, and as possible partners for peace.*° 


3. Methodology 


This article is based mostly on studies — mentioned throughout the article — which are the 
outcome of a larger project which was conducted between 2005 and 2011. This project 
examined the presentation, between 1949 and 2004, of the causes of the 1948 Palestinian 
exodus, among all of the publications of several Israeli-Jewish institutions: the research 
community, newspapers, memoirs of 1948 war veterans, the national Information Center, IDF 
and the Ministry of Education. All of these publications were written by Jews in Hebrew 
(exceptionally, studies of the research community written in English were also analyzed), and 
they were traced in 24 state, public and private archives and libraries as well as in six 
databases. Some of the main databases are the “ULI” index (which covers the libraries of all 
the higher education institutions in Israel); the “ISI/Web of Science/Knowledge” database 
(the main source for academic articles worldwide, mostly in English), and the “Haifa Index” 


(the main source for academic articles in Hebrew).”” 


All of the traced publications underwent content analysis in order to identify the narrative of 
the exodus which they present (Glassner and Moreno, 1989). That is, the Zionist or the 
critical narratives, with the expulsion cause differentiating between them (when significant 
expulsions were mentioned, the memoir was coded as critical, and when they were not 
mentioned — as Zionist). In total, the project includes 1,076 bibliographical items such as 
books, academic articles, booklets and newspaper articles. The project also used 96 
interviews with 60 key people who worked in all of the institutions during almost the entire 


research period (for example, prominent scholars, journalists and war veterans). The 


“° For the causes of this shift see in the “Summary and discussion” section in this piece, point 4 (The factors that 
determine the Manifestation and Influence characteristics of a major event), the macro factors. 
*’ For a complete list of the sources see Nets-Zehngut (201 1c). 
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interviews — with some interviewees more than once — were conducted using semi- 
constructed questionnaires, allowing the interviewees to comment on various issues on their 
own initiative (Berg, 2009). Some of the main relevant questions structuring the interviews 
were: “Why were the publications at hand produced?”; “Were you aware of the critical 
narrative about the causes of the 1948 exodus?”; “What narrative did you include in the 
publications?”’; “Why did you include in your publications the narrative that they eventually 
contained?”; and, “What reactions did the manuscripts of the publications (and later the 
publications themselves) elicit and how do you explain these reactions?”. Thus, the 


interviewees provided explanations for the way the causes for the exodus were presented in 


the publications and other relevant dynamics. 


The studies that are based on the above project and used here dealt also with certain aspects 
of the Lydda-Ramla affair, but only in passing — they did not focus on this affair, but on the 
1948 exodus as a whole. Moreover, each of these studies dealt with only a few of these 
aspects, usually related to only one Israeli institution (e.g. the research community, 
newspapers, the Ministry of Education, the IDF, the national Information Center, and war 
veterans’ memoirs), and/or to one period of time. To date, all aspects of the Lydda-Ramla 
affair — as discussed in studies spanning the entire time since 1949, regarding all relevant 
institutions — have never been assembled in one study that focuses on this affair. Thus, until 
now it was not possible to empirically explore the relationship between these aspects and their 
impact on the memory of this affair and on that of the 1948 exodus at large. Consequently, 
the theoretical implications of the empirical findings of all studies relating to this affair as a 
major event have also never before been explored. 

4. Lydda and Ramla, 1948 

4.1.The actual events of the 1948 Lydda-Ramla exodus “* 
Lydda and Ramla are ancient cities (Ramla dating back to the 8th century and Lydda to 6,000 
BC) located between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. They were two of the major Palestinian cities 
from the commercial, administrative, and population points-of-view, until 1948. Throughout 
the 1948 War, including during attacks by the IDF on the two cities beginning on July 9, 


some of their residents were fleeing. This was mainly due to fighting, food shortages, and the 


‘8 The description below is based on consensual Israeli-Jewish sources that present a critical version of the actual 
exodus of the residents of Lydda and Ramla, supported by many documents and testimonies. Israeli-Jewish 
sources are chosen here since they most significantly influence the Israeli-Jewish memory of the conflict, 
including that of the exodus. It should be noted, that there is disagreement among Israeli-Jewish scholars with 
regard to other aspects of the events in Lydda in 1948, including: whether or not a massacre took place after the 
seizure of the city, and whether the expulsion of its residents was premeditated or simply a consequence of a 
complex and ill-conducted battle (Kadish and Sela, 2005). 
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generally worsening conditions. On July 11 and 12, the two cities surrendered and were 
seized by the IDF. Despite this, on July 12 the Palestinians in Lydda attacked the Israeli 
soldiers, but were quickly crushed, and many of them were killed. Following this, and with 
the approval of Israel’s Premier, David Ben-Gurion, most of the Palestinians in the two cities 
— some 50,000 to 60,000 people — were expelled toward the areas controlled by the Arab 
forces. Only a minority of Palestinians, about 1,000, who were mostly Christians or those 
who had collaborated with the IDF, was allowed to stay (Kadish et al., 2000; Morris, 2004). 


Let us now explore the way in which this exodus was presented by Israeli-Jews. 


4.2.The representation of the 1948 Lydda-Ramla exodus 
The way in which the case study was represented in Israel from 1949 to 2005” is divided into 
two main periods: from 1949 to the end of the 1960s, and from the beginning of the 1970s to 
2005. During the first period, Israeli-Jewish establishments presented exclusively the Zionist 
narrative of the Lydda-Ramla affair. They argued that the Palestinians left Lydda and Ramla 
willingly, at times in response to orders from the Arab/Palestinian leadership. Occasionally 
they also asserted that the Israeli-Jews asked the Palestinians to stay, but that they refused. 
These assertions were intended to show that the Israeli-Jews did not want the Palestinians to 


leave (and therefore surely did not expel them). 


The Zionist attitude during the first period was demonstrated by both societal and state 
establishments. Among societal establishments, this attitude was manifested, for instance, 
through studies by the research community (historical memory; Nets-Zehngut, 2011b) and 
memoirs by Jewish 1948 war veterans (autobiographical memory; Nets-Zehngut, 2012c). For 


example, Yerucham Cohen, a 1948 war veteran, writes in his 1969 book: 


The citizens of the city [Lydda . . .] asked, according to the orders of the Arab leadership, 
permission to leave the city and go to the area controlled by the Jordanian legion [. . .] In 
response they were told [by the IDF] that if they respect the Israeli law no harm would be 
done to them and they could stay in their places, but they insisted [on leaving]. The same 
day and the following one, more than 30,000 residents of Lydda passed the lines [to the 
Jordanian-controlled area]. The residents of Ramla did the same (Cohen, 1969, 160). 


The state establishments, such as the Ministry of Education and the IDF (i.e. official memory; 
Nets-Zehngut, 2012a, 2012b), provided the same account of the case. 


* From right after the end of the 1948 War until 2005, the time until which there is relevant data. 
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During the second period, beginning in the 1970s, various societal establishments began to 
crack the Zionist hegemony, mostly toward the end of that decade. This was done via 
newspaper articles in the five main dailies (cultural memory; Nets-Zehngut, in press), 
memoirs of Jewish 1948 war veterans (Nets-Zehngut, 2012c), and via studies by the research 


community (Nets-Zehngut, 2011b). 


As for the newspapers, in 1972, for example, Arie Yitschaky wrote in a newspaper article 
that the people of Lydda and Ramla partly fled and partly were expelled (Yitschaky, 1972). 
Later, in 1978, a controversy surrounding the “Hirbet Hiza” film erupted. This film describes 
the 1948 expulsion of the residents of a Palestinian village. It was produced by Israeli-Jews, 
and was to be broadcast on the Israeli national television channel — as it eventually was. The 
media dealt extensively with questions as to whether the film should be broadcasted, and 
whether expulsions did take place in 1948 (Gertz, 1983; Shapira, 2000). Most of the 
newspaper articles claimed that they did take place, some asserting this specifically regarding 


Lydda and Ramla (Nets-Zehngut, in press). 


The following year, 1979, saw the eruption of a controversy that focused on the Lydda-Ramla 
affair. At that time the memoir “Pinkas Sheirut” (Hebrew for “Notes of Service”) was 
published by Yitzhak Rabin, a mid-level officer in 1948 and later Israel’s Premier until 1977, 
prior to the memoir’s publication. In the draft of his memoir, Rabin included a section 
describing the expulsion of the residents of the cities of Lydda-Ramla in response to an order 
from David Ben-Gurion to him and his direct commander, Yigal Allon. This section was 
censored, but leaked to the Israeli media and reached a wide audience. The newspapers (and 
the media at large) presented Rabin’s version of the expulsion extensively, usually along with 
Yigal Allon’s version that claimed that expulsion did not take place (e.g. Alon, 1979; and in 
general: Nets-Zehngut, in press; Kidron, 2001; Shapira, 2000). 


This controversy had a huge impact on Israel, since it was the first time the expulsion in 
Lydda and Ramla had penetrated so significantly into the public sphere. On the one hand, it 
significantly reduced the level of taboo regarding the discussion of the 1948 expulsions in 
connection with various other Palestinian localities. As Uri Avnery, a 1948 war veteran and a 
leading peace activist and journalist, said: “No doubt that Rabin broke a taboo which existed 


all the time [regarding not mentioning the 1948 expulsions]” (Avnery, 2008, 2; see also 
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Tishler, 2008). The impact of this was two-fold (Nets-Zehngut, in press, 2012c).°° First, it 
caused people such as war veterans, journalists and scholars to feel freer to publically 
mention the 1948 Lydda-Ramla expulsions, as well as the expulsions in other localities. 
Second, Rabin’s censored section was often mentioned in newspaper articles, scholarly 
studies and war veterans’ memoirs as proof of this expulsion, and contradicted the inclusive 
Zionist narrative of willing-flight. After 1979, at least until 2004, most newspaper articles 
mentioning Lydda and Ramla claimed that expulsion did take place (Nets-Zehngut, in press). 
On the other hand, the controversy increased the centrality in Israel of the exodus. More 
discussion of the inclusive exodus began to take place, especially involving Lydda-Ramla 


(and, as previously mentioned, this discussion became more critical). 


Following Rabin’s memoir controversy, memoirs related to the Lydda-Ramla expulsion by 


other war veterans, were published.*! 


As for the research community, discussion of the Lydda-Ramla expulsion was initially 
voiced in books published in English abroad by external Jewish scholars (living abroad). This 
was done, for example, in 1960 by David and Jon Kimche in their well-known book “Both 
Sides of the Hill,” (Kimche and Kimche, 1960) and later in books by Dan Kurzman (1970) 
and Howard Sachar (1972). Among Israeli-Jewish scholars (“internal scholars”), the first 
book related to the Lydda-Ramla expulsion was “Ben-Gurion,” published in 1977 by Michael 
Bar-Zohar. Thereafter, various studies discussed this expulsion, including those by: Glazer 
(1989) and Yitschaky (1982) the 1987 central book of Benny Morris the “Birth,“ and a book 
published 2000 by Kadish, Sela and Golan, which focused on Lydda “Kibush Lod — Yuly 
1948” (“Conquering Lydda — July 1948”). 


Thus, since the late 1980s, the vast majority of internal and external studies that have 
addressed the Lydda-Ramla affair have related to the expulsion of the residents of these two 
cities (Nets-Zehngut, 201 1b). 


*° See also, for example, the paragraph below about Benny Morris’ article in “Tikkun” mentioning this censored 
section. 

>! For the full details of the books, see: Nets-Zehngut (2012c). The descriptions of the expulsion in Ben-Gurion’s 
memoirs were added by their editors, Gershon Ryvlin and Elchanan Oren. 

* In the Kimche and Kimche book, only John was “external.” Kurzman described expulsion only in Lydda and 
Sachar, describing tough psychological warfare that the Israeli-Jews conducted against the residents of the two 
cities, encouraging them to leave. 
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A significant development that occurred in late 1988 was an article published by Benny 
Morris in the American semi-academic journal “Tikkun.” Morris claimed in that article that 
until recently, internal and external Jewish historians writing about the Zionist movement and 
the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict were “Old Historians.” They provided distorted historical 
natratives aimed at presenting Israel positively, that were less accurate than those from the 
late 1980s provided by the “New Historians,” including Morris himself. To illustrate this 
argument, Morris starts the article with the Lydda-Ramla affair and uses it as his main 
example, juxtaposing the Old Historians’ Zionist narrative of the affair (e.g. that of Natanel 
Lorech and Elchanan Oren) with the critical one presented in the censored section of Rabin’s 


memoir (Morris, 1988). 


The article had several important effects. Of the two major ones, first and foremost was its 
bringing the wave of critical studies by the New Historians to public awareness. Thus, mostly 
until the mid-1990s, this critical phenomenon, its causes, characteristics and impacts, were 
highly prevalent in the Israeli-Jewish public sphere. Thereby, the article contributed to the 
resonance, dissemination and impact of critical studies in general, and specifically of those 
related to the 1948 exodus. Consequently, the Israeli-Jewish collective memory of the conflict 
became more critical regarding certain aspects (Bar-On, 2004; Caplan, 2010; Ghazi-Bouillon, 
2009). Second, this article was the direct cause for the eruption of the controversy between 
Shabtai Teveth and the article’s author Benny Morris, which took place in the renowned 
Israeli newspaper “Ha’aretz” and in international academic publications in 1989-1990. The 
controversy — initiated by Teveth, a leading historian who probably saw himself as one of the 
Old Historians and who felt it his duty to come to their defense — centered on aspects of the 
1948 War, including the Palestinian exodus. It was the major historical controversy that 
Benny Morris encountered after publishing his 1987 book. In the current context this 
controversy is important, since Teveth explicitly agreed that expulsion took place in 1948. 
Coming from him, this strongly supported the critical narrative of the exodus (Nets-Zehngut, 


2012e). 


In contrast to the above widespread societal change since the 1970s, as the Lydda-Ramla 
expulsion began to be significantly discussed, some state establishments, such as the national 
Information Center® and the IDF (Nets-Zehngut, 2012b; Nets-Zehngut, 2008, respectively) 


continued to present the Zionist narrative at least until 2004. Until 2000 this was also true in 


>} The Information Center started mentioning the 1948 exodus only in 1968 (due to the low centrality in Israel of 
the Palestinians until that time) and the Lydda-Ramla affair only in the 1970s. 
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Ministry of Education approved textbooks (Nets-Zehngut, 2012a). However, since 2000 there 
has been a shift. A history textbook written by Ktsiya Tavivian and approved at the time by 
the Ministry, described the Lydda-Ramla expulsion (Tavivian, 1999). Similarly, in 2005, the 
Israeli National Archive published a book with documents pertaining to the late Premier 


Yitzhak Rabin, describing the Lydda-Ramla expulsion (Rosental, 2005). 


5. Summary and discussion 
The Lydda-Ramla affair has been a (sub) major event in the Israeli-Jewish memory of the 
inclusive 1948 Palestinian exodus. Its characteristics, however, differed between its two 
periods. During the first period (1949-1969), via each of three types of memories (historical, 
autobiographical and official), this affair was seen by Israeli-Jews as one among several 
events in various localities whose residents left willingly. In some other localities, such as 
Haifa and Jaffa, however, the number of Palestinians affected by the exodus was similar to 
that in Lydda and Ramla. Thus, this affair was not of particular note during the first period, 
since it was not viewed as unique to its locality. Its medium co-salience is demonstrated by 
the fact that compared to events in most other localities (such as villages), the Lydda-Ramla 
affair has been discussed more often and more extensively (e.g. in an entire paragraph or 
book chapter). Therefore, it had a somewhat significant Zionist impact on the Israeli-Jewish 
memory of the inclusive 1948 exodus. It served as a typical event of memory of conflicts, a 
particularistic one: positively portraying the Israeli-Jews as not expelling Palestinians. It was 


part of the national dominant narrative of the exodus. 


During the second period (1970-2005), however, the situation changed dramatically. All four 
types of discussed memories (historical, autobiographical, cultural and official) began to 
feature the expulsion of Lydda and Ramla. Suddenly the affair was considered to be unique: 
as the major event of the inclusive 1948 exodus; as the major example of the counter-critical 
narrative of that exodus. This was part of a general shift in Israel from the hegemony in the 
national narrative of the particularistic inclination to a more universalistic one. The affair’s 
salience manifested itself in a number of ways. It was discussed even more often than before, 
and at more length — for example, in featured newspaper and academic articles (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2012c, in press; Nets-Zehngut, 2011b). In addition, due to its enhanced salience, 
Peretz Kidron, the English translator of Rabin’s memoir, sent the censored section to “The 
New York Times,” and from there it boomeranged back to the Israeli media (Kidron, 2001). 
Furthermore, Yigal Allon ignited controversy surrounding the censored section of the 


memoir. Most likely Allon would not have done this had the expulsion in question been on a 
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smaller scale, such as in a small village. The above actions of Kidron and Allon both 
exemplified and promoted the Lydda-Ramla affair’s salience. As we saw, these actions led to 
the Rabin controversy, which reduced the taboo surrounding the discussion of the expulsion 
in Lydda-Ramla, as well as of those conducted in other localities. It increased the centrality in 
Israel of the 1948 Palestinian exodus as well. These influences merged with similar 
influences, such as the “Hirbet Hiza” controversy, and later with the publication of critical 
document-supported studies. Thus, since the late 1970s, more and more studies, newspaper 
articles, and memoirs have been published discussing the Lydda-Ramla expulsion, among 


others. 


Thus, the Lydda-Ramla affair became the most important event contributing to the 
transformation of the Israeli memory of the inclusive 1948 exodus, from Zionist to critical (a 
transformation described in the “Background” section). This is why, for example, Benny 
Morris chose this affair as the only local affair to which he dedicated a whole article (his 1986 
article — Morris (1986), which was among several articles he published about the 1948 exodus 
in the mid-1980s). This is also why Morris used this affair as his first and most important 
example in his “Tikkun” article, in which he attacked the “old Zionist historians.” As 
described above, the latter article was important in bringing the wave of New Historians’ 
critical studies to public awareness, thereby contributing to the overall critical trend in Israel. 
It was also the direct cause of the Teveth-Morris controversy, which supported the critical 
natrative of the exodus. This shift occurred also in state establishments, which produce the 
official memory of the State of Israel as well. When, in 2000, a textbook approved by the 
Ministry of Education mentioned the 1948 expulsions, and when the National Archive did so 


in 2005, the only specific localities they mentioned were Lydda and Ramla. 


The Lydda-Ramla case study makes a variety of theoretical contributions. 


1. The manifestation characteristics of a major event 

The abovementioned ways in which the Lydda-Ramla affair has been discussed since 1949 
can be theoretically conceptualized as the general ways in which a major event manifests 
itself. Five such manifestation aspects are suggested: 

(1) The frequency with which the event is discussed in the public sphere — is it discussed, 
for example, in many newspaper articles and scholarly studies or in just a few of them? 

(2) The scope to which the event is discussed in the public sphere — is it discussed, for 


example, in length or briefly, in entire scholarly articles and books or in only one sentence? 
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(3) Leakage to the media — do the event and its narratives leak to the media even though 
legally they are forbidden to be discussed publically? 

(4) Public controversy — do public controversies erupt regarding the historical narratives 
of this event? 

(5) The context in which the event is discussed, which refers to what is being said about 


the major event — is it discussed as an important event or as a marginal one? 


2. The influence characteristics of a major event 

The two periods that divide the representation of the Lydda-Ramla affair were very different. 
During the first period, when societal and state establishments almost exclusively presented 
the inaccurate™* Zionist narrative, the affair had some salience in supporting the dominant 
Zionist narrative of the inclusive 1948 exodus. During the second period, however, when 
these establishments began to significantly present the event as expulsion, the Lydda-Ramla 
affair gained even more salience. This time, however, the narrative was more accurate, one 


that challenged the dominant Zionist narrative. 


Thus, theoretically, a major event can also be characterized by its influence on the memory 
of a conflict, divided into two main concepts: 

(1) The direction of its impact — whether the major event supports a dominant narrative 
or counter/alternative narratives. In our case, discussion of the Lydda-Ramla affair initially 
supported the dominant Zionist narrative of the inclusive 1948 exodus exclusively, but later 
the same affair was used to challenge this narrative.” 

(2) The extent of its impact — the impact that an event has on the memory of its larger 
context (in our case, the inclusive 1948 exodus). This spectrum of impact moves from 
somewhat significant’ to broad. The spectrum actually reflects to what extent an event is 
“major” in the memory realm. In this case, the Lydda-Ramla affair initially had a somewhat 


significant impact on the memory of the inclusive 1948 exodus, but later a major impact. 


* Based on the current consensus among Israeli-Jewish scholars, the assumption of this article is that the critical 
narrative surrounding the actual occurrences in 1948 in Lydda and Ramla is more accurate than the Zionist 
narrative. 

* This direction has implication for the accuracy of the description of the major event. Typically, as discussed 
above, a dominant narrative is significantly biased and inaccurate. Thus, when a major event is used to challenge 
the hegemony of a dominant narrative, this will be done while providing a more accurate narrative; and the 
reverse. Indeed, the Lydda-Ramla affair was eventually presented more accurately than initially. 

© The spectrum does not start from a “no impact” point, otherwise the event would not be regarded from the 
start as “major.” 
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The integrated influences of these two concepts, in different combinations, determine the 


characteristics of the impact an event has on the memory of a conflict. 


3. Interim summary — the manifestation and influence characteristics of a major event 
The following list assembles the Manifestation and Influence Characteristics of a major event: 
(1) Manifestation Characteristics: 

frequency of discussion; 

Scope of discussion; 

Topic of leakage; 

Topic of controversy; 


context of discussion. 


(2) Influence Characteristics: 
direction of impact; 


extent of impact. 


The Manifestation Characteristics can be used as the “operationalization” of a major event, 
ways to identify events that might be major in the memory realm. However, determining 
whether an event is actually a major one depends on the Influence Characteristics. 
Nonetheless, these two types of characteristics — Manifestation and Influence — are 
interconnected, and thus typically they will become symbiotic (i.e. an event that is discussed 
widely will tend to have a significant impact on the memory itself). The direction of influence 
between the two types of characteristics is mutual: for example, the fact that an event has 
significant impact will increase the frequency and scope of its discussion, while more 


frequent and wider discussion will raise the impact of the event. 


4. The factors that determine the Manifestation and Influence characteristics of a major 
event 

The factors that contribute to the Manifestation and Influence Characteristics of the Lydda- 
Ramla affair are divided into two categories: those that refer to the affair’s past (1948, when 
the exodus took place), and those that refer to its present implications (after the affair took 


place). 


The past factors refer to the actual facts of the Lydda-Ramla exodus, and there are three such 


relevant facts: 
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(1) — There were a large number of involved Palestinians, from two important cities. 

(2) After the two cities were conquered by the IDF, most of their residents were expelled, 
an act which had major negative significance for the Palestinians and the international 
community. According to major Israeli-Jewish sources (those that most Israeli-Jews view as 
credible and therefore relevant to the current discussion), the affair was the only large-scale 
exodus that involved expulsion (Morris, 1987, 2004). Integrated with the first fact, this 
second fact acquires additional significance: not only did the Lydda-Ramla exodus involve 
the largest scale expulsion in 1948 (compared to that of other localities), it was also large in 
absolute numbers. As such, it challenged both the Zionist particularistic narrative of the 


Lydda-Ramla exodus and that of the inclusive 1948 exodus. 


This means that many Palestinians were also expelled in 1948 and that not all of them left 


willingly. 


(3) The expulsion was personally authorized by Ben-Gurion, the actual commander of the 
IDF and Israel’s Premier, as opposed to a local low-level commander. This implies the 
possibility that expulsions may have taken place also in other localities in 1948 under implicit 


or explicit orders from Ben-Gurion or his assistants. 


Theoretically, these three specific factors can be conceptualized as the following integrated 
general factor: characteristics of the major event, which refers to the features of the event, or 
what actually happened. This would include, for example, the number of people involved (the 
more people involved, the greater an event’s impact); the severity of the activities that 
occurred during the event (e.g. looting Palestinian property is decidedly less severe than 
expelling people); and the identities of people involved (the more senior the involved people, 


the greater the impact). 


Moving to the present-context factors, these include macro factors (those that pertain, for 
example, to wide-scale societal and political processes), and micro factors (those that pertain 


to more minor aspects, in our case, the Rabin memoir controversy). 


The macro factors consist of both those that promoted the presentation of the less accurate 
particularistic Zionist narrative during the first period, as well as those that promoted the 
presentation of the more accurate universalistic critical narrative during the second period. 


These factors are composed of social, economic and political developments that occurred in 
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Israel over the years as discussed in various studies (Bar-On, 2004; Bar-Tal, 2007; Caplan, 
2010; Ghazi-Bouillon, 2009; Mathias, 2003; Nets-Zehngut, 2012f; Shapira, 2000). 


Largely, until the 1970s, Israel was involved in the conflict, and despite gaining victories, its 
citizens generally felt insecure regarding the State’s existence. This promoted collectivism 
and conformism among Israeli-Jews. In addition, the security threat combined with initial 
major economic difficulties highlighted the need to mobilize the citizens to cope with these 
challenges, to be patriotic, and to contribute their share to the struggle. At the same time, the 
Palestinians were not central in the Israeli-Jewish public sphere until the late 1960s-early 
1970s, resulting in limited research and public discussion about them (see below). In addition, 
publicly describing the critical narratives was prohibited, since it was perceived as providing 
the Arabs/Palestinians with ammunition in their international diplomatic struggle with Israel. 
Since 1949, this struggle has centered on demands that the Palestinian refugees should return 


to Israel and that Israel should retreat from areas it has seized. 


Furthermore, Israeli-Jewish society had a few major relevant characteristics: 

- It was oriented toward collectivism and conformism due to the social background of its 
Ashkenazi elite (those coming from Europe); to the threat of the conflict described above; and 
to the traditional characteristics of the majority, from Eastern Europe and Arab countries (that 
constituted the massive immigration to Israel after its foundation). All of these factors 
significantly prevented critical thinking and activity and led to low political tolerance. 

- The Israeli-Jewish media was largely controlled by the state or political parties — 
completely, in the case of radio and television (operating as of the late 1960s), and to a large 
extent where major newspapers were concerned. This prevented dissemination of critical 
ideas and information. 

- The “Mapai” political party, and its successor, “Ma’arach,” were in power from 1948 until 
1977. They were very much aligned with, and supported by, the Israeli social elite (e.g. 
scholars, journalists and authors) — who were thus less inclined to object the Zionist narratives 


and the ideology supported by these parties. 


In contrast, from the 1970s until today, critical narratives, latgely more universalistic in 
their nature, have gradually become more acceptable in Israel as a result of many changes. 
Israel has become more secure in its existence, due to its economic and military 


strengthening, the 1979 peace agreement with Egypt, and the peace talks of the 1990s 
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(including the 1994 peace agreement with Jordan)°’. Consequently, there has been less need 
to mobilize the citizens. In addition, the 1973 Yom Kippur War and the 1982 Lebanon War 
raised wide societal criticism against the political and military Israeli-Jewish elites, promoting 
general societal criticism. Furthermore, the centrality of the Palestinians increased, reaching 
its peak with the eruption of the 1987 Intifada — leading to a higher prevalence of the 
Palestinians in public and academic spheres. Simultaneously, the extent of taboo surrounding 
the critical narratives decreased, due to the decrease of the Arab/Palestinian campaign against 


Israel. 


Moreover, various processes have transformed the Israeli-Jewish society: 

It has become less collectivist and conformist, and more individualistic and critically- 
oriented. This is due to a generational turnover, in which the 1948 generation — the more 
conservative and Zionist-oriented generation — gradually gave more control to the younger 
more open generation. Other reasons for this shift include a decrease in the threat of the 
conflict, as well as the influence of the less traditional second generation of Jewish 
immigrants. In addition, Americanization (and later globalization) processes occurred, 
promoting individualism, human rights, pluralism, and critical thinking. Social rifts as well 
(based on religion, economic status or origin) emerged or were enhanced, leading to 


fragmentation of the society. 


Beginning in the mid-1970s, the major newspapers became more privately owned and 
commercially oriented, and by the mid-1990s they became exclusively so. In addition, Israel 
in the mid-1990s experienced a wide deregulation of electronic media, leading to the creation 
of dozens of new radio and television channels. All of these media related changes have led to 


a wider dissemination of critical ideas and information. 


In 1977, a political turnover took place in which the “Ma’arach” party was replaced by the 
“Likud” party. This led to a rift between the state establishments and the social elite, and 


made the latter feel freer to be critical. 


With regard to academia in Israel, three processes took place. First, a generational turnover 


among scholars occurred; second, critical theories (e.g. post-modernism and multi-culturalism 


°’ Despite setbacks due to the eruptions of two Palestinian Intifadas in 1987 and 2000. 
** “Centrality” refers to the presence of a topic in the public sphere, and the degree to which that topic gets the 
public’s attention (Bar-Tal, Raviv and Freund, 1994). 
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developed in western academia) gained more influence; and third, Israeli archival documents 
regarding the 1948 War and other subsequent events began to be declassified in the early 


1980s, allowing for the publication of studies that supported critical narratives. 


All of the four integrated changes above increased political tolerance and universalism in 


Israel, and led to the wider presence and acceptance of the critical narratives. 


Theoretically, the specific abovementioned phenomena can be conceptualized as the 
following six general macro factors: 

(1) characteristics of the conflict; 

(2) centrality of the context of the event; 

(3) characteristics of the in-group’s society (e.g. the extent of political tolerance and 
characteristics of the media); 

(4) characteristics of the party in power within the in-group; 

(5) characteristics of the international status of the in-group; and 

(6) the passage of time (which can lead to generational turnover and the declassification 


of archival documents). 


Moving on, there are three micro factors, which relate to Rabin’s memoir: 

(1) — Rabin was Israel’s Premier prior to the publication of his memoir and the leak of its 
censored section. As such, he was a central figure in Israel with high credibility, facts which 
contributed to the resonance and wide acceptance of his version of the Lydda-Ramla affair 
(among many, e.g. see Adar, 1981; Tishler, 2008). 

(2) The fact that Rabin’s section was censored also contributed to its resonance and wide 
acceptance. People are compelled by possibilities of hearing new things, especially if those 
things are perceived to be secret (Melman, 2007; Zamir, 2007). Moreover, being aware of the 
general taboo in Israel against discussing the 1948 expulsions, many people could have been 
led to think that Rabin’s version was the accurate one. A headline on a 1981 newspaper 
article discussing the censored section demonstrates this point, saying: “Rabin Reveals what 
is Forbidden” (Adar, 1981; Nets-Zehngut, in press). 

(3) The controversy that erupted after the publication of the censored section — mostly due 
to Yigal Allon’s rejection of Rabin’s version — also contributed to the section’s resonance. It 
was widely discussed in the media, the Israeli parliament, and among the public. Since prior 


to this controversy descriptions of 1948 expulsions were hardly ever mentioned by Israeli- 
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Jews in the public sphere, the expulsion cause of the Lydda-Ramla exodus benefited highly 


from this public exposure.”” 


Theoretically, these three specific micro factors can be conceptualized as the following 
integrated general theoretical factor: characteristics of the exposing occasion. This factor 
refers to the first time a counter narrative of a major event significantly penetrates the public 
sphere and challenges the hegemony of a dominant narrative. Examples of characteristics of 
the exposing occasion include: characteristics of the person who exposes the counter narrative 
— the group he belongs to, his seniority and credibility (if he is an in-group person with high 
seniority and credibility, the exposure will have a stronger impact); occurrences following 
exposure of the counter narrative, such as leaking of a censored text to the public sphere or 
eruption of a public controversy (such a leak or controversy will usually increase the impact); 
and the type of evidence that supports the counter narrative (primary evidence such as 
testimony originating from the in-group will typically generate a greater impact than 


secondary out-group evidence). 


The following list assembles the eight factors that determine the Manifestation and Influence 
Characteristics of a major event: 
(1) Past-context factors: 


characteristics of the major event. 


(2) Present-context factors: 
Macro 
— the conflict; 
—centrality of topic; 
— the society; 
— the ruling party; 
— the international status; and 
— the passage of time. 
Micro 


— the exposing occasion. 


*° A comment should be provided about the last two factors, two and three (censorship and controversy): they 
had an impact, since resonance and dissemination are highly important in memory dynamics. For example, when 
Michael Bar-Zohar discussed the Lydda-Ramla expulsion while citing Rabin in his 1977 book, there was no 
resonance to it (Nets-Zehngut, 2012c). 
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The cumulative impact of these eight factors determines the Manifestation and Influence 
characteristics. Among these factors, four have an especially strong impact: characteristics of 


the major event, the conflict, the society, and the international status. 


5. The dynamic nature of the memory of a major event 

As we saw, the impact of the Lydda-Ramla affair on the Israeli-Jewish memory, and its 
direction, have both changed over the years. That is, there was a double dynamic in the 
representation of this event. This was an outcome of the various factors discussed above. This 
phenomenon reflects another theoretical characteristic of the memory of a major event: its 


dynamic nature. 


6. Conclusion 
The Lydda-Ramla affair has been a (sub) major event in the Israeli-Jewish memory of the 
inclusive 1948 Palestinian exodus — the central historical event in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. The above described dynamics of the affair are a significant indicator of the shift in 
Israel since the 1970s from the particularistic pole in the national narrative realm, to a more 
universalistic one. The description of the affair’s dynamics — assembling them as they are 
presented partially, in passing, and separately in many studies — constitutes the empirical 
contribution of the article. Without the assembly of all this data, the dynamics of this affair 
could not have been explored. Based on these empirical findings, the article contributes new 
insights to the theoretical understanding of major events, addressing the lack of such insights 
in literature about collective memory of conflicts in general, and particularly about collective 
conflict management. The article introduces the five Manifestation Characteristics and the 
two Influence Characteristics of major events of conflicts, the eight determinant factors that 
shape the impact of these events, and the dynamic nature of the representation of major events 
—all of them theoretical aspects of major events of conflicts that have not been yet discussed 


in the literature. 


The findings of this article contribute to the promotion of conflict management in collective 
conflicts worldwide. Consequently, or in addition, they contribute to the possibility of 
peaceful resolution of a conflict, and in the post-conflict phase — to the rivals’ reconciliation 
(thereby decreasing the possibility that the conflict will erupt again). These widespread 
possible uses of the findings are an outcome of the significant impact of the collective 
memory of conflicts on the psychological reactions of the rivals, and consequently — on their 


behavior. The potential contributions of these findings are also an outcome of the focus in this 
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article on major events of conflicts — which are those that most significantly influence the 


memories of rivals. 


Specifically, the article’s findings allow for the identification of those historical conflict 
events that are central in their impact on the collective memory of the conflict among the 
rivals (using the suggested five Manifestation Characteristics of major events). Moreover, the 
nature of the impact of these identified events on the memory of the societies can be 
analyzed, using the suggested two Influence Characteristics of major events (direction and 
extent). Additionally, the suggested factors that determine the Manifestation and Influence 
Characteristics of a major event — past and present (macro and micro) — can help in two ways. 
First, they increase understanding of the reasons why an event is major, and second, they 
present factors that assist in addressing that event in such a way that will increase its desired 
impact as a major event (e.g. exposing the truth about it by a central and credible person in 


that society). 


Finally, the analysis of the dynamic nature of major events brings up the possibility of 
transforming the way in which major events are presented in order to use them as vehicles for 
promoting conflict management, peace, and reconciliation. For example, this can be done by 
deliberately exposing a difficult truth about a central topic that was presented until then in a 
biased manner in favor of the in-group. All of these methods can be used by third parties as 
well as unilaterally and bilaterally, to promote positive changes in the collective memory of 
rivals. These methods can be used, in addition, by state and societal institutions, in official 
publications and speeches, as well as by educational textbooks and curricula, cultural 


channels, scholarly studies and the media. 
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Chapter 6: 


The Passing of Time and the Collective Memory of Conflicts: 
The Case of Israel and the 1948 Palestinian Exodus “ 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 

Collective memory is a general category that includes various kinds of memories such as 
popular, official, autobiographical, cultural, and historical (the last one - that is produced by 
scholars). The impact of the passing of time on the collective memory of conflicts, despite its 
importance, is narrowly addressed in the literature. This article addresses that lack. 
Empirically, the article is based primarily on a study that examined Israeli collective memory 
from 1949 to 2004 regarding the causes for the 1948 Palestinian exodus. Methodologically, it 
is based mostly on content analysis of publications of seven main Israeli-Jewish institutions: 
the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF), the National Information Center, the Ministry of Education, 
newspapers, the research community, non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and 1948 war 
veterans’ memoirs, as well as interviews with key people in these institutions. Theoretically, 
the article offers various contributions, such as: it proposes that time is a meta-factor which 
includes fifteen factors influencing collective memory and describes which kind of memory is 
influenced by each factor and in what way (with focus on the historical memory). The article 
also discusses the intra-generational process that occurs within the direct-experience 
generation, differentiates between different modes of influence of the factors (for example, 


direct and indirect), and proposes that time is an apolitical meta-factor. 


1. Introduction 
The millennium has begun with conflicts raging in various parts of the globe. Of special 
importance, as Peter Coleman noted, are the intractable conflicts: those that are violent, long- 
standing, perceived as irresolvable, and are of a zero-sum nature. These conflicts significantly 
damage the lives and the countries of the involved parties and at times also other countries in 


their region.1 They concern concrete issues that have to be addressed, such as territories, 
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natural resources, and self-determination. They also involve, however, wide-scale socio- 
psychological dynamics (such as ethos, collective emotional orientation, political attitudes, 
social identity, patriotism, and collective memory), which play an important role in the 


eruption of the conflicts, their continuation, and their resolution.2 


Collective memory in general touches upon many topics, such as nationalism, political 
leaders, and culture, but its greatest significance applies to intractable conflicts. Memory 
studies have experienced significant growth in the recent period, mostly regarding conflicts. 
Patrick Devine-Wright explains that this is mainly because of the fact that many conflicts 
occur worldwide while significantly damaging the involved parties, and the realization that 
their collective memory plays a key role in shaping all the other socio-psychological 
dynamics regarding conflicts.3 The literature pertaining to collective memory of conflicts 
addresses two impacts of time on that memory.4 First, as time passes, archival documents are 
declassified, and second, a generational turnover occurs as a young and more critical 
generation replaces the older conservative generation. In both cases, the content of the 
declassified documents or the views of a younger generation can challenge the dominant 
natratives of the collective memory. However, this article argues that time influences that 
memory in many more ways. This assertion is exemplified mostly by empirical findings 
surrounding the Israeli collective memory regarding the causes for the 1948 Palestinian 
exodus.5 The exodus is, according to Neil Caplan, the major historical event in the Israeli- 
ArabPalestinian conflict, intractable mostly in the second half of the twentieth century.6 This 


article discusses the wide theoretical implications of time to memory of conflict studies. 


2. Background 

2.1.Collective memory 
Wolf Kansteiner defines collective memory as representations of the past that are collectively 
adopted.7 Collective memory is a general category that includes several main kinds of 
memories. First is the popular memory, defined by David Midelton and Derek Edwards as 
representations of the past held by the society’s members, best manifested directly by public 
opinion surveys.8 This memory significantly influences the psychological dynamics 
mentioned above and the behavioral reactions of the people holding it, and therefore, it is 
accorded great importance.9 The second kind is the official memory, according to Jeffrey 
Olick: the representations of the past adopted by the institutions of the state. This memory is 
manifested, for instance, by publications of state ministries and the army, exhibitions in 


national museums, and textbooks approved for use in the educational system.10 Third is the 
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autobiographical memory, that of the people who directly experienced the events, 
manifested typically in memoirs and oral histories. This is a primary source for the past (in 
addition to documents) and is therefore usually accorded importance.11 Fourth is the 
historical memory, the way the research community—mostly academics as well as 
independent scholars—views the event in its studies of the past.12 Fifth and final is the 
cultural memory defined by Jan Assmann as the way the society views its past via newspaper 
articles, memorials, monuments, films, and buildings.13 The significance of the latter four 
kinds of memories is mostly that they influence the popular memory. 14 In addition, official 
memory has its own separate importance: it represents nations in the international arena and 


therefore influences foreign relations.15 


The collective memory of a conflict consists of a narrative that describes the eruption of the 
conflict and its course. As Paul Connerton noted, this memory typically does not provide an 
objective history of the conflict, but largely expresses it in a manner that is functional to 
society’s interests.16 In terms of specific content, Daniel Bar-Tal suggested that the societal 
beliefs of that narrative usually touch on four main themes: justification of the conflict’s 
outbreak and its course, de-legitimization of the rival, positive image of the in-group, and 
presentation of the in-group as the sole victim. Such memory is usually selective and biased 
and thus provides a simplistic black-white view of the conflict. As such, this memory plays 
an important role in the course of conflict by shaping the psychological reactions of each 


party negatively toward the rival and positively toward the in-group.17 


This instrumental use of the memory of conflict is functional during the climax of an 
intractable conflict. Such use provides each party with the socio-psychological basis needed 
to meet the enormous challenges that such a conflict demands. However, as Louis Kriesberg 
and other scholars noted, eventually such memory also inhibits de-escalation of the conflict 
and its peaceful resolution as well as reconciliation between the rivals. Thus, the more 
significantly the in-group’s memory can be transformed to being less biased and distorted— 
when there is factual basis for such a transformation and usually there is—the more the in- 
group’s psychological reactions will accommodate the rival and view it in a more legitimized 
and humanized manner. This will increase the likelihood of achieving peace and 


reconciliation. 18 


Conflict resolution literature relates to two ways in which the passing of time promotes such 


memory transformation: (1) Exposure of declassified archival documents pertaining to the 
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conflict may lead, according to Kansteiner, to the re-evaluation of the way the conflict is 
presented in the media, scholarly studies and other places;19 (2) A generational turnover 
often supports transformation of the collective memory. According to Stefan Berger and other 
scholars, younger generations are more critical toward dominant narratives than the older 


ones and therefore may challenge these narratives.20 


Despite the discussion of the two influences of time on collective memory, many additional 
influences have been identified. The socio-psychological literature addresses some of these 
related to individual memory, but it does not integrate them in studies about collective 
memory. The situation is similar with regard to area studies and political science literature 
that addresses socio-political phenomena regarding conflicts. Moreover, the discussion about 
the impact of time on collective memory typically does not differentiate between the various 
kinds of memories. Lastly, currently no study focuses on the theoretical analysis of the impact 
of the passing of time on memory. This lacuna in the literature is especially salient, because 
time is a most important determinant of memory. Therefore, the article will address this gap 


in relation to the Israeli-Jewish collective memory of the 1948 exodus. 


2.2. Israel and its collective memory of the conflict 
According to Ian Bickerton and Carla Klausner, the roots of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian 
conflict lie in the late nineteenth century, when Jewish Zionist pioneers from Europe settled 
in Palestine / Eretz Israel (‘‘the Land of Israel’’). Beginning in the early twentieth century 
under British rule, the Palestinian and Zionist national movements began to realize that they 
were competing for the same territory. This led Palestinians to initiate violent clashes against 
the Zionist pioneers, and mutual violence between the parties escalated over the years. In 
1947, the United Nations voted for the establishment of neighboring Palestinian and Jewish 
states. The Palestinians objected to the establishment of a Jewish state and initiated the 1948 
War, backed by several Arab countries. Israel won the war, resulting in some 650,000 
Palestinians becoming refugees in what is known as the 1948 exodus. For the most part, the 
Palestinian refugees were relocated in various Arab countries. Over the years, Israel and Arab 
countries fought several additional major wars: in 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006. The 
1967 Six Days War led to Israel’s seizure of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip and their 
continued occupation. In 1987 and 2000, Palestinian uprisings (Intifadas) erupted, conducted 
by residents of these territories. The various parties negotiated numerous peace initiatives 
leading to two peace agreements (in 1979 with Egypt, and in 1994 with Jordan), and mid- 


1990s interim agreements with the Palestinians.21 
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Since the 1948 War, the Israeli-ArabPalestinian conflict has become the major issue in the 
existence, ideology, and identity of the Israeli-Jews (hereafter ‘‘the Israelis’’ and ‘‘Israeli 
society’’). Since the foundation of the State of Israel, its institutions exclusively disseminated 
among the Israelis a Zionist narrative of the whole conflict (‘‘inclusive’’).22 Generally, as 
Bar-Tal and Caplan describe, this Zionist narrative portrayed the Arabs / Palestinians and the 
Jews/sraelis typically as narratives of conflicts do. It was largely selective, biased, and 
distorted, blaming the Arabs /Palestinians for the outbreak of the conflict and its continuation, 
and delegitimizing them. In contrast, the Jews / Israelis were portrayed positively as peace- 


loving and moral, and as the sole victims of the conflict.23 


The central historical event of the conflict in this inclusive narrative is the Palestinian exodus 
during the 1948 War. This event created the Palestinian refugee problem and has had great 
political, psychological, and social importance for both parties. Since 1949, the refugees have 
been the object of a major Arab/Palestinian diplomatic campaign against Israel, demanding 
their return, and since the 1990s, they have been a major obstacle in peace negotiations 
between the parties. The Zionist narrative took no responsibility for the exodus. The exodus, 
the narrative argued, happened mainly because of blanket appeals to Palestinians by the 
Palestinian leadership and Arab states to leave their localities, and because of Palestinian 
fears of the Jews. Acts of expulsion by Jewish and later Israeli military forces were not noted 
and even denied.24 The Palestinians, in contrast, by and large argue that the exodus was 


caused by forced expulsion.25 


The Israeli state disseminated the Zionist narrative regarding the 1948 exodus through the 
Israeli army (IDF), the Publications Agency at the National Information Center, and the 
educational system.26 Until the late 1970s, the state was extensively supported in its 
dissemination endeavor, according to Shlomo Zand and other scholars, by various Israeli 
societal institutions, such as research studies, newspapers, and Jewish 1948 war veterans’ 


memoirs. All these institutions presented almost exclusively the Zionist narrative.27 


As I have written elsewhere, the dominance in Israel of the inclusive Zionist narrative began 
to be challenged by Israeli societal institutions beginning mainly in the late 1970s. Members 
of these institutions started writing critical publications confronting various topics addressed 
by this narrative. For example, many scholarly studies and newspaper articles, as well as 


some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs, began presenting a critical narrative regarding the 
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1948 exodus. According to this narrative, some Palestinians left voluntarily (for example, 
because of calls by Arab/Palestinian leaders to partially leave, fear, or societal collapse), while 
others were expelled by the Jewish/Israeli military forces. Expulsion as a cause contrasted 


sharply with the Zionist narrative.28 


According to Asima Ghazi-Bouillon, this societal change intensified in the late 1980s with the 
commencement of a historical revisionist period commonly called the ‘‘New Historians’ 
era.29 New additional historical studies criticized additional aspects of the Zionist narrative 
of the conflict, or supported criticism raised earlier. The historian Benny Morris became a 
major figure among these critics. Morris rejected Palestinian claims about a Jewish master 
plan to expel the Palestinians, while supporting the critical narrative regarding the causes of 
the exodus. Moreover, since the late 1980s, the publication of critical newspaper articles and 
1948 war veterans’ critical memoirs regarding the exodus increased. Also at that time, Israeli 
NGOs began presenting the critical and the Palestinian narratives more regularly in their 
publications.30 As for the state institutions, at least until 2004, the IDF and the Publications 
Agency continued to present the Zionist narrative regarding the exodus. While the Ministry of 
Education continued to support the Zionist narrative until 1999, since 2000 its approved 


history textbooks have presented the critical narrative (at least until 2004).31 


3. The research 
The research examined the way the causes for the 1948 exodus were presented in all the 
publications of seven Israeli institutions in fifty-six years—between 1949 (right after the 
establishment of Israel) to 2004 (just before the research began). The state institutions that 
present the official memory include: (1) The Information Branch in the Education Corps in 
the IDF, the main unit for disseminating information among soldiers; (2) The Publications 
Agency in the National Information Center, the primary institution in Israel for disseminating 
information among Israeli citizens; (3) The Ministry of Education, regarding approved history 
and civic textbooks for middle and high schools for use in the national-secular educational 
system (the largest in Israel). The four societal institutions under scrutiny include: (1) The 
research community (historical memory) and (2) Jewish war veterans who participated in the 
1948 War (autobiographical memory). The remaining two institutions that related to cultural 
memory include: (3) The five main Israeli dailies: Davar, Ha’aretz, Yedioth Aharonoth, 


Ma’ariv, and Al-Hamishmar; as well as two journals Kol Ha’am and Haolam Hazeh; (4) The 
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publications of NGOs addressing the 1948 exodus: Matspen, Alternative Information Center, 
Gush Shalom, and Zochrot. 


All of the analyzed publications of these seven institutions were written in Hebrew by Jews. 
Their texts were studied to determine the narratives they presented regarding the exodus (e.g., 
Zionist or critical), as well as other characteristics, such as the scope of discussion regarding 
the exodus.32 The research also used interviews with key people who worked in all of the 
institutions during almost the entire research period (for example, all the living directors of 
the Publications Agency). The interviews were conducted using semi-constructed 
questionnaires, allowing the interviewees to comment on various issues on their own 
initiative.33 In all, the research is based on 1,076 bibliographical items and ninety six 


interviews (conducted with sixty people, with some of them more than once). 


4. Findings and discussion 
This section discusses the empirical findings and their theoretical implications. Toward the 
end, all the theoretical conclusions will be integrated. The discussion will relate to the 
common circumstance (as was in Israel regarding the exodus) in which two main narratives, 
dominant and alternative, are present in the public sphere. Typically, the dominant is a 
narrative of conflict portraying in a biased way a given country positively, and the alternative 
is a more critical narrative toward a country, portraying it less positively (e.g., respectively, 


Zionist and critical narratives). 


The influences of time on the collective memory of conflicts were found to fall into four 
categories: (1) Dynamic environment—this relates to various social-political occurrences 
that influence the given society; (2) Time passing since the occurrence of the given event— 
this relates to the amount of time that has passed after the occurrence of the subject of the 
memory (in our case, since 1948); (3) Time passing since the country’s foundation—the 
country whose memory is in question; (4) Time passing since the signing of a peace 
agreement—an agreement between the rivals that finalizes the conflict. The following 


discussion elaborates on these categories. 


First category. Over the years, the impact of various social-political factors on a memory 
change. For example, the history of Israel until 2004 is divided into two main periods: 1949 
until the late 1970s, and since then at least until 2004.34 In the first period, there was high 


consensus in Israeli society in its approach toward the conflict, and therefore, the society was 
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highly conformist and supporting the Zionist ideology. In contrast, in the second period, the 
society became more fragmented, critical and pluralistic, as well as less influenced by the 
Zionist ideology. In addition, in the first period, the conflict was more intractable and largely 
perceived by the Israelis as severely threatening to Israel’s existence. In the second period, 
though, as Israel established its military capabilities and signed the peace agreement with 
Egypt, Israel perceived the conflict as less threatening. In addition, in the first period, Israel’s 
status among the international community was negative because of the Arab/Palestinian 
diplomatic campaign (and therefore reciting the critical narrative was damaging to Israel’s 
image). Critical historical theories were just starting to become salient in western countries, 
and international support for reconciliation processes between rivals was low. In the second 
period, the situation was different. The extent of the Arab / Palestinian diplomatic campaign 
drastically decreased, the influence of the critical academic approaches on Israeli scholars 
increased, and support for reconciliation and acknowledgement of past wrongdoings began to 
gain momentum (more so since the 1990s). Because of all these differences, in the first 
period, the taboo placed on presenting the critical narrative of the exodus was high, and 
Israelis were much less open to challenging the hegemony of the dominant Zionist narrative. 
In contrast, in the second period, the intensity of the taboo decreased and Israelis were more 


open to such a challenge by presenting the critical narrative. 


Theoretically, then, collective memory is partly shaped by a set of macro social-political 
factors that are dynamically influencing the memory in different manners at different points 
in time. Thus, this category of influencing factors is generally conceptualized as a ‘‘Dynamic 
Environment.’’ The influences of this category will be regarded here as theoretical factors 


that relate to the given country, the conflict, the rival, and the international arena. 


Second category. This category relates to the passing of time since the exodus occurred 
and has had diverse influences: 

(1) — Until the early 1980s, Israeli archival documents regarding the exodus were classified. 
Therefore, scholars who researched this event could not see documents describing expulsions 
in 1948 (e.g., Ronny Gabbay while looking for documents in his late 1950s research).35 
Since then, however, the extent of secrecy regarding many of these documents diminished, 
and therefore, they have been declassified. Some of these documents included evidence of 
partial expulsions in 1948 and were used by scholars in support of the critical narrative. 
Examples include Tom Segev’s 1986 book 1949—The First Israelis, and Benny Morris’s 


book The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem. Theoretically, this influence is 
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conceptualized as the ‘‘Decreased Secrecy’’ factor, and it typically happens several decades 


after a conflict event takes place.36 


(2) Since the late 1970s, some members of the Jewish 1948 generation became more open 
to discussing publically the 1948 expulsions. This phenomenon appeared in their memoirs, 
for example, Yitzhak Rabin’s 1979 Pinkas Sheirut (Notes of Service). Rabin included in the 
draft of his memoir a section describing the largest expulsion in 1948, that of the residents of 
the Palestinian towns of Lydda and Ramla. Since the late 1980s, many more critical memoirs 
have been published. In contrast, almost no critical memoirs were published until the late 
1970s, and none until the late 1960s.37 Similarly, only since the late 1970s have these 


veterans recounted the 1948 expulsions in newspaper articles.38 


This disclosure phenomenon is also manifested in expressions of specific war veterans over 
time.39 Some of them presented the Zionist narrative in earlier memoirs, and the critical one 
later. For instance, Moshe Carmel, commander of the north front in 1948, provided in his 
1949 memoir the Zionist narrative, but the critical narrative in a 1978 newspaper article and 
again in a 1989 memoir; likewise Shmuel (Mula) Cohen, commander of the Iftach Brigade 
who took part in writing the 1948, the 1970, and 1978 Brigade memoirs which contrasted to 
the critical narrative in 1989 and 2000 memoirs. In addition, Nahum Golan, commander of 
the Golany Brigade in 1948, penned a Zionist narrative in the 1950 and 1980 Brigade 


memoirs in contrast to the more critical 1989 memoir. 


Five main empirical causes promoted this delayed disclosure among war veterans. The 
first is the diverse influences of the above Dynamic Environment category, making the 
Israelis more open to the critical narrative as time passed. Secondly, the Decreased Secrecy 
factor regarding the expulsions described above played a part. Thirdly, many of these 
veterans wrote their memoirs only from the 1980s and on, because until then they were busy 
pursuing their careers. Writing memoirs takes a long time, and thus they were able to do so 
only when they stopped working. Natanel Lorech’s 1997 memoir is such an example. 
Fourthly, some veterans had no motivation to describe their war experiences before 
retirement. They decided to write their memoirs only when they grew old or got severely ill 
and thus felt they were approaching the end of their lives. At that point, they felt compelled to 
tell their personal stories for future generations, and to do so truthfully, even if doing so 
meant describing the 1948 expulsions. Uri Yarom exemplified this phenomenon when he 


published his memoir in 2001 after suffering a stroke. Fifth and last, the 1948 War in general, 
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and the expulsion of Palestinians in particular, were traumatic events for many veterans. They 
suffered from the difficult events of the war and thus were able to address them by writing 
memoirs (or giving testimonies) only after the passing of long period of time. Time partially 
healed them. The soldiers of Brigade 9, who published their collective memoir in 1994, 


represent this trend.40 


In all, five theoretical factors influenced war veterans: the above discussed Dynamic 
Environment, as well as four new factors: Decreased Secrecy, Increased Leisure, Increased 


Motivation, and Psychological Healing.41 


(3) Nicole Anderson and Fergus Craik have noted that the accuracy of people’s 
autobiographical memory deteriorates as they age. Neurological processes take place in the 
brain, making the veterans forget what exactly they had witnessed.42 Theoretically, this 


aspect is conceptualized as the Memory Deterioration factor. 


(4) Anita Shapira and other scholars noted a generational turnover taking place in Israel, 
in which members of the first generation, born in Israel, replaced in various positions 
members of the 1948 generation.43 This happened in several institutions. In the research 
community, for example, all of the scholars who published studies that discussed the exodus 
were from the 1948 generation, until 1976. However, in the period 1977-1987, those scholars 
published only half of the studies, and in the period 1988-2004, even fewer.44 Similar 
processes have also taken place in state institutions such as the IDF, the Information Center 


and the Ministry of Education.45 


And indeed, this Generational Turnover in societal and state institutions promoted the critical 
natrative, because the first-state generation was more critical than the 1948 generation. For 
example, until 1990, only fifteen percent of the 1948 generation scholars presented the critical 
natrative in their studies, compared to 76 percent of the first-state generation. In other words, 
the inclination toward the critical narrative among the latter was five times higher than 


that among the former.46 


(5) Stephen Ceci and Maggie Bruck suggest that to varying degrees people can be 
persuaded to change their attitudes and beliefs at different phases of their lives. Young 
children are more open to change than adults,47 while among adults there is a curvilinear 


tendency. Change will occur more in early and late adulthood than in mid-adulthood. This 
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latter phenomenon was explained by higher levels in mid-adulthood of attitude importance, 
certainty in the held attitude, and perceived amount of relevant knowledge, compared to 
lower levels in early and late adulthood.48 Theoretically, this is conceptualized as the Age 


and Persuasion factor. 


(6) As time passes, evidence regarding a given event might not be available. In the 
testimonies of direct-experience people, we see how the deterioration of memory makes the 
autobiographical memory less accurate. Furthermore, as the direct-experience generation dies 
away, it becomes impossible to hear their autobiographical memory. The situation is 
sometimes similar regarding artifacts or other material evidence. As time passes, such 
evidence might be destroyed, purposely or not purposely. For example, most of the 1948 
empty Palestinian villages were destroyed by the Israelis mainly to prevent the return of their 
residents or seizure by hostile soldiers.49 This aspect is theoretically conceptualized as the 


Evidence Loss factor. 


(7) | A major theme in historical analysis is that such analyses will be properly conducted 
only several decades after a given event occurred. Only such distant perspective will allow 
suitable and broad understanding of the determinants of the event, its occurrences, and 
consequences.50 This aspect is theoretically conceptualized as the Wider Retrospective 


factor. 


The second category is theoretically conceptualized as Time Passing since the Given Event 
Occurred. It includes nine factors: Decreased Secrecy, Increased Leisure, Increased 
Motivation, Psycho-logical Healing, Memory Deterioration, Generational Turnover, Age and 


Persuasion, Evidence Loss, and Wider Retrospective. 


Third category. This category relates to the passing of time since the foundation of Israel. 
Since its establishment in 1948, and for the first several decades, Israel faced major security 
and economic problems. Israeli leaders and the staff at its state institutions were aware of the 
need to mobilize the Israelis to properly cope with these difficulties: to deal with daily 
problems, to be patriotic and collectivist, and to contribute their share to the national efforts, 
especially serving in the IDF—willing even to sacrifice their lives. To this end, Israel had to 
be portrayed positively, and in the context of the current discussion: the Zionist narrative of 
the exodus was more suitable than the critical one. For example, this was a major reason for 


the presentation of the Zionist narrative in the publications of the three state institutions (IDF, 
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Information Center and the Ministry of Education). However, as time passed, Israel’s security 
and economic situation improved, reducing the need to mobilize its citizens. Accordingly, the 


need to present the Zionist narrative also decreased.51 


Theoretically, this category is conceptualized as ‘‘Time Passing since the Country’s 


? 


Foundation,’’ and it includes a factor entitled similarly ‘“‘Extent of Time Passing since the 
Country’s Foundation.’’ Establishing countries in the modern era usually involves an initial 
period of significant economic, social, and military difficulties. Therefore, there is a major 
need to mobilize the citizens to cope with these challenges, and a positive portrayal of the 


nation’s past is a main mechanism to meet this need.52 


Fourth category. This category relates to the passing of time since the signing of a final 
peace agreement, and it is not relevant to the Israeli—Palestinian conflict, because it has not 
yet reached such a phase. However, evidence supporting this category is found in other 
studies and some even in the 1948 exodus study. Signing a peace agreement resolves the 
concrete dispute between the parties, ends the violence between them, has positive material 
and psychological implications, and raises hopes for peaceful times. Therefore, as Herbert 
Kelman and others explain, it decreases the need to nurture a biased collective memory that 
will mobilize the citizens to support their country in the conflict, or that will support the 
nation’s international image. However, after signing peace agreements, rivals remain cautious 
for some time, afraid that the conflict might erupt again. Considering this, they only gradually 
begin to interact with the rival in tourism, the economy and cultural channels. However, after 
several decades, the former rivals feel safe and open enough to transform their collective 
memory of the conflict by making it less biased and self-serving.53 This observation is also 
supported by the Terror Management Theory, which holds that in life-threatening situations, 
people tend to firmly stick to their cultural system.54 Therefore, the more that this threat is 
reduced—-say, as time passes after the signing of a peace agreement—the more people are 
likely to feel safe to deviate from their dominant cultural system (in our context, to adopt 


alternative narratives of the conflict). 


A partial example is found in the 1948 exodus study regarding the IDF. The 1990s Israeli- 
Palestinian peace process raised hopes in its Education Corps (and in Israel in general) that 
the conflict would soon be resolved. Consequently, in the mid-1990s, the Information Branch 


at the Education Corps transformed the language it used regarding the conflict in its 


‘ ‘ 


publications from a ‘‘conflict’’ language to a ‘‘peaceful’’ one. That is, from a dichotomist 
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good—bad relation to a more complex and nuanced one.55 Theoretically, this category is 
conceptualized as the Time Passing since a Peace Agreement, and it includes one factor: 


‘*Extent of Time Passing since the Signing of a Peace Agreement.”’ 


Moving to an integrated theoretical discussion of the findings, initially all the fifteen factors 


diagnosed above are assembled in Table 1 in Appendix A. 


Various additional theoretical contributions can be obtained from the above theoretical 


discussion. 


1. The impact of the factors on all memories. A description of the kinds of memories 
influenced by each of the above fifteen factors is provided below. This differs from the 
literature, which often does not differentiate between the various kinds of memories.56 In 
addition, hypotheses regarding the mode of influence of each factor on the transformation of 
the various memories are provided. ‘‘Transformation’’ means change from a typical 
significantly biased and distorted memory to a more accurate one. ‘‘Influences’’ means only 


direct, primary influences.57 Table 2 in Appendix A assembles these aspects. 


The ‘‘+’’ in columns HI-VII indicates that the marked kind of memory is generally 
influenced by this factor, while *‘+’’ in column VIII indicates that the influence will promote 


memory transformation. 


Specifically, as can be seen regarding the first category: its four factors influence all five 
kinds of memories. However, it is not possible to hypothesize in a definite manner the 
influence of these factors as time passes; it depends on their characteristics over time, which 
is not predictable. In some cases, as time passes, the factors may lead to memory 


transformation, and in others that would not be the case. 


Moving to the second category, the Decreased Secrecy factor promotes transformation of 
almost all kinds of memory, typically at least thirty years after the given event occurred. 
Because the historical memory is the one that depends most significantly on declassification 
of documents, it might be most influenced by this factor, because these documents become 
the main basis of historical studies. Only the popular memory will not be transformed because 
of this factor, since by and large people do not change their own memory of an event because 


its secrecy decreased. The following four factors (Increased Leisure, Increased Motivation, 
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Psychological Healing, and Memory Deterioration) influence only the autobiographical 
memory. It is hard to know how much time will pass until these factors will influence this 
memory. If people experienced war as elders, perhaps not much time will pass before they 
write their remembrances containing alternative narratives. However, typically soldiers are 
those that write memoirs of conflicts, and often they are also the ones possessing secretive 
information about them. Therefore, and since most of the soldiers participate in the conflict at 
a relatively young age—in their twenties or thirties—typically these factors influence the 
memory three to four decades after the given event occurred. After that point, the former 
soldiers retire and have the leisure, motivation, and often a better psychological well-being to 
write their memoirs. In the case of the 1948 exodus, these factors influenced after such a 
period of time, beginning in the late 1970s. The first three factors promote memory 
transformation. In contrast, the Memory Deterioration factor will change the autobiographical 
memory, but not necessarily to being less biased; its direction of change is not predictable. 
The Generational Turnover factor promotes the transformation of almost all memories 
starting after about three decades, because the younger generation is typically more open than 
the older one. Only the autobiographical memory will not be influenced by this factor. The 
seventh factor, Age and Persuasion, influences all kinds of memories, aside from the 
historical and autobiographical ones. The bearers of these two memories are generally 
characterized with high levels of certainty in their held attitude and perceived relevant 
knowledge, also in their mid-adulthood (respectively, because of studies conducted or direct 
experience). Regarding the three kinds of memories that might be transformed, as described, 
this will happen more in early and late adulthood of their bearers than in mid-adulthood. For 
people who were in their twenties when the given event occurred, in the first decade or so 
after the event, they are more likely to transform their memory if introduced with alternative- 
critical information that contradicts the dominant narrative about the event (e.g., information 
in the form of archival documents, scholarly studies, or newspapers articles). This is also the 
case about three to four decades after the event occurred. In between, however, they are less 


likely to transform their memories. 


The last two factors in this category—Evidence Loss and Wider Retrospective—influence 
mostly the historical memory, because historians are usually those who use evidence in their 
studies. Occasionally, the cultural memory will also be influenced by the Evidence Loss 
factor, via investigations of journalists. Regarding the Evidence Loss factor, the loss of 
artifacts and material things might occur more frequently within the first decade after the 


given event occurred; while direct-experience people might pass away at any time (but if 
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soldiers are considered, typically starting after about five decades). Nonetheless, there is no 
definite impact of the passing of time regarding these two factors: it can promote memory 
transformation, or not (though the Wider Perspective factor seems to be more inclined to 


promote transformation than not). 


Lastly, two factors (Extent of Time Passing since the Country’s Foundation, and since the 
Signing of a Peace Agreement) have similar influences. The more time passes after the 
country’s foundation or the signing of a peace agreement (typically several decades), the 
more all kinds of memories will be transformed. The transformations will occur in a later 
phase in the official memory, compared to the other four societal memories. This is because 
state institutions tend to be more cautious in adopting an alternative narrative that might 
damage the country’s interests. As representatives of the country, such premature adoption 
might damage the country more severely than adoption by the societal memories. 
Exemplifying the impact of the passing of time since the country’s foundations, the four 
societal Israeli memories regarding the 1948 exodus started changing significantly since the 


late 1970s, while the parallel official memory, only in 2000, and even then only partially.58 


2. Time and historical memory. Scholarly studies (i.e., the manifestations of historical 
memory) are typically a major source for the transformation of the other kinds of memories. 
Scholarly research is influenced directly and indirectly by most of the factors in the second 
category, and therefore, the discussion about these factors should be integrated. Such 
discussion is initially relevant regarding primary sources for research: artifacts, documents, 
and first-hand testimonies. Artifacts and material things might not be available for research 
mostly within the first decade after the given event occurred (Evidence Loss factor). Archival 
documents are usually avail-able for examination after about three decades (The Decreased 
Secrecy factor). As for testimonies, three factors (Increased Leisure, Increased Motivation, 
and Psychological Healing) influence direct-experience people at about the same time as they 
do regarding documents, starting after about three decades, and more as time passes. They 
encourage these people to describe their experiences and do so while presenting alternative- 
critical narratives. However, the Memory Deterioration factor is also especially relevant 
starting at about the same time and therefore might decrease the impact of such testimonies. 
Scholars might not trust the accuracy of such delayed testimonies.59 In addition, as more time 
passes, direct-experience people die, eliminating the possibility of obtaining their testimonies 


(the Evidence Loss factor). 
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Integrating the above discussion regarding primary sources on a time line, the following 
picture occurs: approximately from the first decade until the fifth one, primary sources such 
as artifacts and testimonies (respectively) become unavailable. This does not have a definite 
impact on the transformation of the historical memory. However, in between, after three to 
four decades or so, major developments occur. Archival documents are declassified and some 
war veterans become more motivated to describe their experiences in an alternatively critical 
mode. Despite the memory deterioration that shapes some of the testimonies, these inclusive 
developments for the most part promote transformation of the historical memory. Thus, 
taking into consideration the above discussed factors, typically after three or four decades, 


memory transformation is likely to be promoted. 


This situation coincides with the impacts of two other factors from the second category: 
Generational Turnover and Wider Retrospective. The Generational Turnover factor also 
promotes memory transformation several decades after a given event occurred. The Wider 
Retrospective factor will typically be manifested in the increased interest of scholars in 
conducting studies pertaining to an event, even several decades after its occurrence. Since 
then, more alternative-critical primary sources will be available, and chances are that some of 
their studies will present alternative-critical narratives. In sum, the above discussed eight 
factors promote transformation of the historical memory usually three to four decades after a 


given event occurred. 


3. Summarizing the impacts over time of all the factors. Until now, the discussion has 
focused on the impact over time on the historical memory of eight factors from the second 
category. It is worth-while to add to this discussion the last two factors that have definite 
impact in transforming the memory: the Extent of Time Passing since the Country’s 
Foundation, or since the Signing of a Peace Agree-ment.60 Integrating these factors into the 
above discussion is influenced by the time they occurred, in comparison to the time a given 
event occurred. In the case of the 1948 exodus, there was synchronization between the 
foundation of Israel and the exodus, both occurring almost simultaneously. Thus, the passing 
of several decades from both events coincided in promoting memory transformation. 
Hypothetically, if in 1948 the Israeli—Palestinian conflict would have been resolved by 
signing a peace agreement right after the end of the 1948 War, all three categories would have 
promoted memory transformation several decades after 1948. Consequently, because more 
factors would have promoted memory transformation, there would have been more chances 


for its transformation. 
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It should be noted that the general impact of the passing of time to promote memory 
transformation does not necessarily continue indefinitely. The accumulative integrated impact 
of all the fifteen factors is determining whether or not the memory will be transformed. Some 
factors might promote change and others might not, each factor with different weight. For 
example, the factors in the second category (Time Passing since the Given Event Occurred) 
can promote change for the above-mentioned reasons, but the factors of category 1 (Dynamic 
Environment) might work against a change. This might be because the given country has 
experienced a regime change, which has led to a decrease in political tolerance and freedom 
of information and speech. Thus, memory will not always transform as time passes, but there 


are many factors that do promote transformation as time passes. 


4. Inter- and intra-generation processes. As mentioned, the literature often discusses 
generational turnover as contributing to memory transformation. This process will be referred 
to here as “‘inter-generation process,’’ because it involves two generations, the older and the 
younger. Without diminishing the significance of this process, the current article proposes the 
existence of a new process, an intra-generational one, since it occurs within the same 
generation. Some war veterans of the 1948 generation became more open as time passed and 
therefore presented the critical narrative in their memoirs, newspaper articles, and testimonies 
to scholars. This intra-generation process made the autobiographical memory more critical. 
Thus, the assertion of the literature regarding the conservative nature of the direct-experience 
generation should be more nuanced. It is indeed more conservative than the younger 
generation, but as time passes, it becomes less conservative. Another aspect of the intra- 
generation process is its influence on other kinds of memories becoming more critical. For 
example, this process made the cultural memory more critical, because critical articles or 
interviews of 1948 war veterans were published in the newspapers.61 It had similar effect on 
the popular memory, because these more critical memoirs and newspaper articles were read 
by the public at large.62 Being an important primary source of historical research, this more 
critical autobiographical memory also contributed to a critical transformation of the historical 


memory.63 All this reflects the importance of the intra-generation process. 


The inter- and intra-generation processes can, and usually will, take place somewhat 
simultaneously, because both will occur as time passes. The inter-generation occurs as the 
younger generation matures enough to play a key part in the country (beginning after three 


decades), and the intra-generation takes place because of the decrease in secrecy as people get 
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older (mostly after three, four, or even five decades). That is, the inter-generation process 
might somewhat precede the intra-generation one, before they begin to take place 


simultaneously. 


These two processes mutually influence each other in transforming the collective memory. 
For instance, a younger generation holding key positions might reduce the extent of external- 
censorship in a country (e.g., of publishers or of military censorship) and therefore pave the 
way for the intra-generation process (e.g., war veterans’ ability to get their alternative-critical 
manuscripts published, and less censored). From the other direction, alternative-critical 
testimonies and memoirs of the older direct-experience generation, as a primary source, pro- 


mote the alternative-critical inclination of the younger generation. 


5. Different modes of influences. The various factors of time influence the collective 
memory in different ways, which can be theoretically conceptualized. First, we can 
differentiate between direct and indirect influences. Direct influences occur when a factor has 
an impact on a memory with no mediation of another factor or memory. Examples include the 
impacts of the Increased Leisure and Increased Motivation factors on the autobiographical 
memory. In contrast, indirect influences occur when a factor has an impact on a memory with 
mediation of another factor or memory. The phenomena described in the previous point 
regarding the impacts of the changes in the auto-biographical memory exemplify such 
influences. Because this memory becomes more critical due to the impact of various factors 
(e.g., Increased Leisure, Increased Motivation and Psychological Healing), it also promotes 
critical transformation of other memories such as cultural, popular, and historical. Therefore, 
the factors that directly influence the autobiographical memory indirectly influence the other 


three memories via the mediation of the autobiographical memory. 


The second differentiation is between inter- and intra-memory influences. Inter-memory 
influences occur when one kind of memory influences another kind. The above indirect 
influences via the autobiographical memory exemplify such cases. In contrast, intra-memory 
influences take place when occurrences regarding one kind of memory influence the same 
memory. Yitzhak Rabin’s 1979 memoir illustrates autobiographical memory. Because it was 
written by Israel’s previous premier and a 1948 mid-level officer while relating to the biggest 
expulsion in 1948, its impact in Israel was dramatic. As Yitzhak Tishler, a 1948 war veteran 
and journalist stated. ‘‘No doubt that this [the disclosure of Rabin’s expulsion section] 


influenced in a manner that today [then, in 1979] it is possible to tell [about the 1948 
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expulsions].’’64 As such, it influenced the autobiographical memory of the 1948 war veterans 
by encouraging some of them to disclose the expulsions in their memoirs or testimonies.65 
Benny Morris’s important book had similar effect on the historical memory, promoting 


publication of more critical studies.66 


6. Time as an apolitical meta-factor. The above discussion leads to the conclusion that 
time is a meta-factor that influences collective memory in many diverse and significant ways 
through its fifteen factors. This meta-factor is apolitical in its nature, in contrast to the major 
theme in recent memory studies regarding the ‘‘politics of memory’’ (also referred to as ‘‘a 
usable past’’),67 indicating that the past is portrayed in a certain way to promote present 
interests of the holder of the memory. Because of the wide impact of this meta-factor on 
collective memory, it thus significantly challenges the dominance of the ‘‘politics of 
memory’’ theme. Memory is also highly influenced by many apolitical factors. Therefore, it 


seems that the centrality of this theme, though important, is exaggerated. 


7. A comparative angle. The question arises to what extent the above findings are also 
relevant for collective memories of conflicts other than the Israeli memory of 1948. A 
systematic discussion of this requires a separate paper, and therefore, it will only be briefly 
addressed. Generally, the above discussion is relevant for most conflicts, and this view is 
based on the following two arguments: 

(1) Many of the abovementioned factors that influence collective memory of conflicts 
were also supported by general references that did not necessarily relate to Israel and 1948. 
This is the case in category 2 (Time Passing since the Given Event Occurred) regarding the 
two factors that are typically discussed in the literature as outcomes of the passing of time 
(Decreased Secrecy and Generational Turnover). This is also the case for the five additional 
factors of this category, supported in this article by general studies (Psychological Healing, 
Memory Deterioration, Age and Persuasion, Evidence Loss and Wider Retrospective). 
Moreover, this is the case for the only factor in category 3 (Extent of Time Passing since the 
Country’s Foundation) and the only factor in category 4 (Extent of Time Passing since the 


Signing of a Peace Agreement). 


(2) As for the remaining factors, those that were discussed exclusively with regard to 
Israel and 1948: Category 1 (Dynamic Environment) and its four factors (the characteristics 
of the given country, the conflict, the rival, and the international arena) influence collective 


memory. For example, with reference to the first factor (the Country’s Characteristics), the 
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less political tolerance and freedom of speech and information in a given country, the less 
chance that a dominant typical memory of conflict will be transformed. This was the situation 
in Argentina during its transition period, after the end of the dictatorial regime in 1983; and 
also in Chile after the end of the dictatorship there in 1988.68 Likewise, with regard to the 
second factor, the Conflict’s Characteristics, Palestinians tend to be reluctant to present a 
more balanced and less mobilized narrative regarding the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict, partly 
because they suffer significantly from the ongoing conflict, much more so than the Israelis.69 
Thirdly, the Rival’s Characteristics refers to the notion that the more that the rival presents an 
open and moderate approach toward the discussion of the narrative of conflicts, the more 
chances there are for a sincere discussion between the rivals, who might try to bridge 
disagreements about a conflict’s history. Such situations have led to the foundation of the 
historians’ committee of Germany and the Czech Republic, which in 1996 produced a report 
that included a mutually agreed upon version of the two countries’ conflict narrative.70 Along 
those lines, in 2008, the German—French historians’ committee produced a history textbook 
that included a mutually accepted history of the political and military events in Europe until 
1945, including the various confrontations between the two countries.71 Lastly, the 
International Arena’s Characteristics influenced U.S. foreign relations. For example, the 
United States refrained for decades from pressuring Turkey to admit its responsibility for the 
Armenian genocide in WWI. This is due partly to the fact that Turkey is an important Muslim 


country—in a strategic location—that the United States wished to keep as an ally. 


Therefore, the Turks are facing less international pressure to change their official narrative 


that denies the Armenian genocide.72 


In category 2 (Time Passing since the Given Event Occurred), the two remaining factors that 
were discussed exclusively regarding Israel (Increased Leisure and Increased Motivation) 
were influential, for example, for the French—Algerian conflict as well. Since the late 1990s, 
French veterans of the 1954-1962 French—Algerian War began to publically admit because of 
these factors that Algerians were tortured and executed on a wide scale during that war. This 
took place in memoirs and the media, including by central veterans such as Generals Jacques 


Massu and Paul Aussaresses.73 


Many of the conflicts that occur worldwide have different characteristics. The above 
discussion is relevant to many of these conflicts, especially since the discussion offers general 


theoretical factors that encompass the particulars of different conflicts. Surely, though, 
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dealing systematically with specific conflicts will occasionally require some modifications of 


the concepts that are suggested here. 


5. Summary and conclusions 
In the last few decades, the study of the collective memory of conflicts has emerged as one of 
the central areas of research in social sciences. This is mainly because of the realization that 
this memory plays a big part in the eruption and resolution of conflicts, as well as in the 
reconciliation of the rivals. Despite the abundance of studies that address this memory, the 


way it is influenced by the passing of time has not been thoroughly researched. 


The current article addresses this gap, using as a case study the Israeli collective memory of 
the 1948 Palestinian exodus. This event is central to the Israeli—Palestinian peace process. For 
decades after the 1948 War, Israel refused to acknowledge any responsibility for the exodus. 
However, the various political, social, and scholarly processes taking place in Israel, 
including the passing of time, made a difference. Toward the end of the previous millennium, 
these processes promoted in Israel the prevalence of the critical narrative about the exodus. 
This change influenced the international political sphere. The 2000 Camp David and 2001 
Taba Israeli—Palestinian peace summits witnessed a significant change in Israel’s approach to 
the exodus. At that time, the critical narrative regarding the exodus was so accepted in Israel 
that it was difficult for Israeli negotiators to ignore it, as was previously done. Therefore, they 
expressed in the summits a basic willingness to publicly acknowledge the 1948 Palestinian 
tragedy and implicitly and indirectly Israel’s shared responsibility for it. This was a 


significant factor in promoting the prospects for peace in the political international arena.74 


This change also influenced the Israeli-Jewish popular memory of the 1948 exodus by 
decreasing the grasp of its Zionist narrative. A 2008 public opinion survey conducted among 
a representative of sample of Israeli-Jews found that only 41 percent of them held that 
narrative, while 39 percent held the critical narrative and 8 percent the Palestinian one (12 
percent did not reply). That is, 47 percent members of this sector believed that some or all of 
the Palestinians were expelled in 1948 (more than those holding the Zionist narrative 


claiming no expulsion).75 


The current analysis of the case of the exodus yields various findings. This article proposes 
that time is an important meta-factor that includes fifteen factors influencing collective 


memory, organized in four categories. Time is found to significantly influence all kinds of 
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memories in diverse ways. The article addresses the way in which the historical memory is 
specifically influenced by various factors. These factors are found to promote transformation 
of this memory three to four decades after a given event occurred. Additional discussion 
regarding two more factors (the Extent of Time Passing since the Country’s Foundation, or 
the Signing of a Peace Agreement) highlights the impact of the relations between the time 
when a given event occurred, a country was founded, and a conflict was resolved. The article 
then discusses inter-and intra-generation processes that occur, respectively, between a direct- 
experience generation and a younger generation, or within the former generation. The new 
proposed process—the intra-generation one—is found to be of significant importance to 
memory transformation, and its relations with the other process are addressed. Moreover, the 
article differentiates between different modes of the influences of the memory (direct and 
indirect, and inter- and intra-memory). Lastly, time is revealed as an apolitical meta-factor, 


partly challenging the dominance in memory studies of the ‘‘politics of memory’’ theme. 
While the above analysis deals with the Israeli collective memory of the exodus, because of 


the theoretical focus of the article, the analysis is relevant also to other aspects of the Israeli— 


Palestinian conflict, as well as to the collective memories of other conflicts worldwide. 
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Appendix A — Two Tables 


Table 1. Categories and Factors of Time Influences 


Table 2. The Kinds of Memories Influenced by the Fifteen Factors and Their Mode of 


Influence 
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Internal and External Collective Memories of Conflicts: 
Israel and the 1948 Palestinian Exodus “ 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 
The Leonard Davis Institute for International Relations 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel 


Abstract 


Background: The general category of collective memory of conflicts includes several kinds 
of memories (e.g., official, autobiographical, and historical — of scholars) that the literature 
typically discusses as a unified phenomenon. This contribution demonstrates that each of 
these kinds of memory comprises two types of sub-memories: internal (how the holders of a 
sub-memory actually view the history of a conflict) and external (how they publicly express 
their views of that history). Empirically, the research is based on an examination of Israeli 
official, autobiographical, and historical memories from 1949 to 2004 concerning the causes 
of the 1948 Palestinian exodus. Methodologically, it uses content analysis of documents and 
interviews with key Israeli figures. Theoretically, the article proves the existence of these 
two sub-memories, discusses their different characteristics and implications, addresses their 
reciprocal relations, and explores self-censorship and external censorship as the causes for the 


differences between them. 


1. Introduction 
The new millennium has begun with conflicts raging in various parts of the globe. Of special 
importance are the seemingly intractable conflicts: those that are violent, long-standing, and 
perceived as irresolvable and of zero sum nature. These conflicts significantly damage the 
lives and the countries of the involved parties and also occasionally other countries in the 
region (Coleman 2006). They concern concrete issues that have to be addressed, such as 
territories, natural resources, and self-determination. They also involve wide-scale socio- 
psychological dynamics which develop among the involved parties and play an important role 


in the outbreak continuation and resolution of conflicts. These dynamics include mainly the 


‘! This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2012). Internal and external collective memories: 
Israel and the 1948 Palestinian exodus. /nternational Journal of Conflict and Violence, 6 (1), 126-140. 
The author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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® the collective emotional orientation,” political attitudes (e.g., right-left ), aspects of 


ethos, 
social identity (Liu and Hilton 2005), and the collective memory (all these dynamics pertain 


to the conflict). 


Collective memory is an important phenomenon which significantly influences countries and 
societies. It touches upon nationalism, leadership, and culture, and is a major factor in 
intractable conflicts. Collective memory research has experienced significant growth in the 
recent period, mostly regarding conflicts. This is mainly due to the prevalence of conflicts 
worldwide and the realization that collective memory of conflicts plays a big part in shaping 
all the other socio-psychological dynamics regarding conflicts (emotions, etc.) (Booth 2001; 
Devine-Wright 2003; Olick 2007; Shelter 2010; and Winter 2010). The literature about 
collective memory of conflicts (as well as of other topics), addresses collective memory as a 
unified phenomenon (for example, Devine-Wright 2003; Hagopian 2009; Zheng 2008; see 
also section 3 - “Background”). This article challenges that unified approach, hypothesizing 
that collective memory of conflicts comprises two types of sub-memory, internal and external 
(what people think and what they ex-press in public). The hypothesis is tested using empirical 
material on the Israeli collective memory about the causes for the 1948 Palestinian exodus.“ 
The exodus is the major historical event in the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict, highly violent 
for most of its time (Lustick 2006). This division between internal and external sub-memories 


has broad theoretical implications for memory studies (of conflicts, and of other topics). 


2. Background: Memory, Israel, war 

2.1. Collective memory 
Collective memory is generally defined as representations of the past assembled in 
collectively adopted narratives (Kansteiner 2002). It is a general category which includes 
several main kinds of memories. To name the most significant, the first is popular memory, 
defined as representations of the past held by the society’s members, best manifested directly 
by public opinion surveys. It significantly influences the socio-psychological dynamics 
mentioned above and the behavioral reactions of those holding it, and is therefore accorded 


great importance (Liu and Hilton 2005; Midelton and Edwards 1997; Schuman and Rodgers 


© Ethos of conflict is defined as the configuration of central societal beliefs that provide particular dominant 
orientation to a society experiencing an intractable conflict. These beliefs involve, for example, the importance 
of security, patriotism to the country, unity of the society, and peace as the ultimate desire (Bar-Tal 2007a). 

% Collective emotional orientation refers to the characterizing tendency of a society to express particular 
emotions in conflict situations, for example fear, anger, or hatred (Bar-Tal, Halperin and De Rivera 2007). 

4 The term “exodus” is used here in the sense of a neutral designation for the combination of the expulsion and 
flight causes. 
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2004; Shelter 2010). The second kind is the official memory: the representations of the past 
adopted by the institutions of the state. This memory is manifested, for instance, in 
publications of state ministries and the army, national museums, and textbooks approved for 
use in the educational system (Connerton 2009; Wertsch 2002; Zheng 2008). Third is the 
autobiographical memory, namely that of the people who experienced the discussed events 
first hand, which is typically manifested in memoirs and story-telling. This is a primary 
historical source (alongside documents) and therefore usually accorded importance (Hackett 
and Rolston 2009; Jenning and Zhang 2005; Schumann, Akiyama, and Knaupper 1998). 
Fourth and final is historical memory, the way the research community — mostly academics, 


but also independent scholars — views the events of the past (Winter and Sivan 1999).° 


The prime significance of the latter three kinds of memories is their influence on popular 
memory, the importance of which was explained above (Nets-Zehngut 2012a; Wemheuer 
2009; Wertsch 2002). Official memory has its own separate importance: it represents 
countries in the international arena and thereby influences their interactions with other 


countries (Lustick 2006; MacDonald 2010; Malksoo 2009). 


Focusing on collective memory of conflicts, this consists of the narrative held by a party to a 
conflict that describes the origin and course of the conflict. Rather than setting out to provide 
an objective history, it typically relates it in a manner that is functional to the society’s 
present existence and future aspirations (Booth 2001; Lawsin and Tannaka 2011; Olick 2007; 
Zheng 2008). This memory is usually selective, biased, and distorted and thus provides a 
simplistic and black-white outlook. As such, it plays an important role in the course of 
conflict by shaping the psychological reactions of each party towards the rival (negatively) 
and towards the in-group (positively). Studying this memory is therefore essential in 
promoting peace (Bar-Tal 2007a; Conway 2008; Devine-Wright 2003; Paez and Liu 2011). 


Use of the memory of conflict tends to be instrumentalized during the climax of intractable 
conflict since it provides each party with the socio-psychological basis needed to meet the 
enormous challenges of such a conflict. Significantly, this memory also inhibits deescalation, 
peaceful resolution, and reconciliation. Thus, the more significantly a party’s memory can be 


transformed to being less biased and distorted — when there is factual basis for such a 


® Jan Assmann also developed two concepts: cultural memory (manifested in rituals, images, monuments, and 
buildings, dealing with long periods, and characterized by stability) and communicative memory (daily 
discussion about the past, dealing with short periods, and characterized by instability) (1995). 
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transformation, and usually there is — the more the party’s psychological reactions will 
accommodate the rival and view it in a more legitimized, humanized, and differentiated 
manner. This will increase the likelihood of achieving peace and reconciliation between rival 
parties (Booth 2009; Lawsin and Tannaka 2010; Lustick 2006; Nets-Zehngut 2012b; Volkan 
2001). 


In summation, all of the above literature about collective memory, and other relevant studies 
not described above, discuss it as a unified phenomenon. The current article hypothesizes that 
each kind of has two types, internal and external (e.g., internal official sub-memory and 
external official sub-memory). Internal sub-memory is how the holders of a memory actually 
view the history of the conflict. External sub-memory, in contrast, is what these holders 
express publicly as their views of that history. The analysis described below tests this 
hypothesis for three kinds of memories (official, autobiographical, and historical). Space 
constraints prevent further discussion of popular memory. Since the suggested distinction will 
be discussed in relation to the Israeli collective memory of the 1948 exodus, some historical 


background is required.” 


2.2. Israel and its memory of the conflict 
The roots of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict (“conflict”) lie in the late nineteenth century, 
when Jewish Zionist pioneers from Europe settled in a part of the Ottoman Empire designated 
Palestine by the Palestinians and Eretz Israel by the Jews (in Hebrew: “the Land of Israel’). 
Beginning in the early twentieth century, under British rule, the Palestinian and Zionist 
national movements began to realize that they were competing for the same territory. This led 
to violent clashes between the Zionist pioneers and the Palestinians, escalating over the years. 
In 1947, the United Nations voted for the establishment of neighboring Palestinian and Jewish 
states, after which the 1948 War broke out. Israel won the war, in which some 650,000 
Palestinians became refugees (the 1948 exodus) and were displaced, for the most part, to 
various Arab countries. Over the years, several further wars were fought between Israel and 
Arab countries, in 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006. The 1967 Six Days’ War led to Israel’s 
seizure and occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, whose Palestinian residents rose 
up in mass protests (Intifadas) in 1987 and 2000. Numerous peace initiatives were initiated, 
leading to two peace agreements (in 1979 with Egypt and in 1994 with Jordan), and in the 


mid-1990s interim agreements with the Palestinians (Bickerton and Klausner 2009). 


°° This background is provided with no distinction between internal and external sub-memories, since this is the 
way the literature usually treats this topic. 
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Especially since the 1948 War, the conflict has become the major issue in the existence, 
ideology, and identity of the Israeli Jews (hereafter “the Israelis”). Since the foundation of 
Israel, its institutions have exclusively disseminated among the Israelis the Zionist narrative 
of all the major events of the conflict (“inclusive” narrative).°’ Generally, this inclusive 
narrative portrayed the Arabs/Palestinians and the Jews/Israelis as narratives of conflicts 
typically do. It was selective, biased, and distorted, presenting a simplistic black-and-white 
description of events. The Arabs/Palestinians were blamed for the outbreak and continuation 
of the conflict, delegitimizing them, while the Jews/Israelis were portrayed positively as 
peace-loving and moral, merely victims of the conflict (Bar-Tal 2007b; Caplan 2010; Podeh 
2002). 


The central historical event of the conflict in this narrative is the Palestinian exodus during 
the 1948 War. This event created the Palestinian refugee problem, and has great political, 
psychological, and social importance for both parties. Since 1949, the refugees have been the 
subject of a major Arab/ Palestinian diplomatic campaign demanding their return, backed by a 
United Nations resolution; and since the 1990s this has been a major obstacle in the peace 
negotiations between the parties — the Palestinians demand the return of their refugees and 
Israel refuses. The Zionist narrative took no responsibility for this exodus, placing exclusive 
blame on the Arabs/Palestinians. The exodus, it argued, was caused mainly by blanket 
appeals by Palestinian and Arab leaders to leave their homes, and due to fear of the Jews. 
Acts of expulsion by Jewish and later Israeli military forces were ignored and even denied. 
The Palestinians, in contrast, largely argue that the exodus was caused by forced expulsion, 
for example in history textbooks and studies (Abdel Jawad 2006; Firer and Adwan 2004; 
Nets-Zehngut 201 1a). 


The Israeli state disseminated the Zionist narrative, for example regarding the 1948 exodus, 
through the Israeli Defense Force (IDF), the Publications Agency at the National Information 
Center, and the education system. Until the late 1970s, the state was extensively supported 
in its dissemination effort by various Israeli societal institutions. For example, research 


community’s studies (Nets-Zehngut 2011b) and Jewish 1948 war veterans’ memoirs (Nets- 


°7 There are various Zionist narratives. The article focuses on the political Zionist narrative which was dominant 
in the first period after the establishment of Israel. 

® On the IDF, Nets-Zehngut unpublished-b; on the Publications Agency, Nets-Zehngut 2008, in press-a; and on 
the educational system through textbooks approved by the Ministry of Education, Nets-Zehngut ubpublished-c 
(on the Israeli educational system in general — used textbooks - see also Firer and Adwan 2004; Podeh 2002). 
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Zehngut unpublished-a) largely presented the Zionist narrative regarding the exodus (see also 


in general: Caplan 2010; Ghazi-Bouillon 2009; Zand 2004). 


The dominance of the inclusive Zionist narrative began to be challenged by Israeli societal 
institutions in the late 1970s. Members of these institutions started writing critical 
publications confronting various topics relating to this narrative. For example, many scholarly 
studies and some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs (respectively, Nets-Zehngut 201 1b, 
unpublished-a) presented a critical narrative re-garding the exodus (sometimes called a “post- 
Zionist” narrative). According to this narrative, some Palestinians left voluntarily (e.g., due 
to fear, societal collapse, or calls by Arab leaders to leave some localities), while others were 
expelled by the Jewish/Israeli fighting forces. The expulsions sharply contradicted the Zionist 


narrative. 


This societal change intensified in the late 1980s with the commencement of a historical 
revisionist period commonly called the “New Historians” era (Caplan 2010; Ghazi-Bouillon 
2009). New historical studies criticized additional aspects of the Zionist narrative not 
criticized earlier, or supported criticism raised earlier. The historian Benny Morris was a 
major figure among these critics. His most discussed findings focus on the 1948 exodus, 
published in a wide-ranging book in 1987. He objected to Palestinian claims about a Jewish 
master plan to expel the Palestinians, while supporting the critical narrative regarding the 
causes for the exodus. Moreover, since the late 1980s more critical studies of the exodus 
(Nets-Zehngut 2011b) and critical 1948 war veterans’ memoirs (Nets-Zehngut unpublished-a) 
have been published, providing a solidly basis to conclude that the critical narrative is more 
accurate than the Zionist narrative (Bar-On 2004; Caplan 2011; Ghazi-Bouillon 2009; Zand 
2004). 


As for the state institutions, the IDF (Nets-Zehngut unpublished-b) and the Publications 
Agency (Nets-Zehngut 2008 and forthcoming) continued at least until 2004 to present largely 
the Zionist narrative. The situation in the Ministry of Education, though, was partly different 
(Nets-Zehngut unpublished-c). While until 1999 its approved history and civics textbooks for 
the most part presented the Zionist narrative, from 2000 they presented the critical narrative 
(at least until 2004). Let us now turn to describe the re-search upon which the theoretical 


arguments of this article are based. 


® Actually, critical studies about the 1948 exodus had been published by Jewish scholars living outside of Israel 
since the late 1950s, see Nets-Zehngut 201 1b. 
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3. Methodology 


The described research examines the way in which the causes of the 1948 exodus were 
presented in all the publications of five Israeli institutions over fifty six years — between 1949 
(right after the end of the 1948 War) and the end of 2004 (when the research began).” Three 
state institutions represent the official memory: (1) The In-formation Branch in the IDF 
Education Corps, which the main unit for disseminating information among soldiers; (2) The 
Publications Agency in the National Information Center, the main institution in Israel for 
disseminating in-formation among its citizens; (3) The Ministry of Education, which approves 
history and civic textbooks for use in middle and high schools in the national secular 
educational system (the biggest in Israel). The two societal institutions examined are: 
(1) Memoirs by Jewish war veterans who participated in the 1948 War (autobiographical 
memory); (2) Studies of the research community (historical memory). Thus, this contribution 
examines three kinds of memories: official, autobiographical, and historical (hereafter “the 


exodus research”). 


All of the analyzed publications from these five institutions were written by Jews in Hebrew. 
The texts were analyzed to identify the narratives they presented regarding the exodus, for 
example, the Zionist narrative or the critical one. Other characteristics of the publications 
were also analyzed, for instance, the scope of discussion of the exodus (Glassner and Moreno 
1989). Interviews were also conducted with key people who worked in the institutions during 
the research period: for example, directors of the Publications Agency, national history 
supervisors in the Ministry of Education, renowned scholars (e.g., Benny Morris), and 1948 
war veterans. The interviews were conducted using semi-structured questionnaires, allowing 


the interviewees to comment on various issues on their own initiative (MacCraken 1988). 


The research is based on 1,076 bibliographical items and 96 interviews (with 60 subjects, 
some of whom were interviewed more than once). Publication analysis provided most of the 
descriptive findings (e.g., what were the characteristics of the various memories?), while the 
interviews largely provided the explanatory aspect. The interviews clarified the reasons for 
the diagnosed characteristics of the memories, for instance, why a particular state institution 


presented the Zionist narrative and not the critical one. They also explored the extent of actual 


™ Meaning, these are not samples of the publications, not even representative samples — but all of them. 
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knowledge in these institutions regarding the causes of the 1948 exodus. In this regard, this 
research is different from many other memory studies whose explanatory aspect is often not 


based on actual evidence such as the current interviews. 


4. Findings 
It is widely accepted that people or institutions may internally hold one narrative, and 
externally present the same narrative or a different one (i.e., that two sub-memories exist, 
internal and external). Here, we are dealing with a situation in which each of the two sub- 
memories contains a different narrative (and this will be applied to the three kinds of 


memories). 


Starting with the internal official sub-memory, the staff at the three state institutions were 
highly informed about topics related to their work, including the 1948 exodus. Accordingly, 
they were aware of the critical narrative about the exodus, and regarded it (and not the Zionist 
natrative) as accurate. This was even true also in the early period (up until the late 1970s), 
when the critical narrative had minimal public presence in Israeli societal institutions. 
Institutions’ staff learned about this narrative via sources such as personal experience in the 
1948 War, stories told to them about it, critical studies published by scholars living outside of 
Israel, or articles in the Israeli maverick weekly Haolam Haze. They had many more chances 
to learn about the critical narrative after the late 1970s, when it became publicly very present 
in these societal institutions, where it has been dominant since the late 1980s (Publications 
Agency: Nets-Zehngut 2008, forthcoming; IDF: Nets-Zehngut unpublished-b; Ministry of 
Education: Nets-Zehngut unpublished-c). 


Specifically, starting with the Education Corps: Yeshahayau Tadmor, a senior figure from 
1959 until 1971, who attained the rank of Deputy Chief Officer of the Corps, said about the 
approach at the Corps at that time regarding the causes for the exodus: “I knew that a big part 
[of the Palestinians in 1948] were expelled ... it was clear that there was an expulsion ... of 
course we knew” (interview with Yeshahayau Tadmor, Tel Aviv, June 2007, 7 and 10). 
Likewise, Avner Shalev, a major figure in the Corps from 1969 until 1980, who became Chief 
Officer, said: “There were events that led to the War of Independence ... [the 1948 War] part 
of it was the Haifa case of [the Jews asking the Palestinians to] ‘remain,’ and they ran away, 
villages that they ran away from since they were afraid of the approaching IDF, and incidents 


when they were expelled. ...We knew, mainly in the south, that they were expelled” 
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(interview with Avner Shalev, Ramat Hasharon, June 2007, 6).”' Similarly, in the Information 
Center: Shlomo Rosner, who worked in various senior positions in the Publications Agency 
and other departments from 1963 until 1999, asserts: “Twenty years after 1948 there were 
many people here [in Israel], thousands of people, who knew that there had been expulsions 
[in 1948]. So what, did we [in the Information Center] live in a bubble? ... The fact that we 
were working for the Information Center did not isolate us [meaning, we knew about the 
expulsions]” (interview with Shlomo Rosner, Jerusalem, January 2009, 3 and 4).” The 
situation was the same in the Ministry of Education, for example, regarding Yehoshuha 
Mathias, Ada Moshcovits, and Shifra Kulat who wrote textbooks and worked in the Ministry 
roughly from 1970 until the mid-1990s, and regarding Ya’acov Landau, who co-authored a 
history textbook for the Ministry in 1964 (interviews with Yehoshuha Mathias, Jerusalem, 
September 2007, and Tel Aviv, May 2009; with Ada Moshcovits, Jerusalem, September 
2007; with Shifra Kulat, Jerusalem, September 2007; phone interview with Ya’acov Landau, 
June 2009).” The staff at these three state institutions also communicated among themselves, 


within their institutions, the critical narrative. 


In summation, the internal official sub-memory of the three state institutions was critical, at 
least until 2004. By contrast, as we saw in the “background” part of this article, where the 
Israeli official memory of the exodus was de-scribed, the external official sub-memory of the 
three state institutions was largely Zionist (except for the Ministry of Education, which 
became critical after 2000) (IDF: Nets-Zehngut unpublished-b; Publications Agency: Nets- 
Zehngut 2008, forthcoming; education system, through textbooks approved by the Ministry of 
Education: Nets-Zehngut unpublished-c). 


For similar support, see, for example: Mordechai Bar-On, Deputy Chief Officer and Chief Officer of the 
Corps from 1961 until 1968 (interview with Mordechai Bar-On, Jerusalem, June 2006), and Mati Greenberg, 
who served in senior positions in the Publicity Branch and in the History Department — which supervised the 
IDF’s publications — from 1969 until 1988, as well as later as a reservist (inter-view with Mati Greenberg, Tel 
Aviv, December 2006). Other officers who served later in the Education Corps held the same approach to the 
exodus. For example: Yoav Spiegel (interview with Yoav Spiegel, Tsrifin, June 2007) and Orna Kotler 
(interview with Orna Kotler, Tel Aviv, June 2007). 
” The same was said by other members of the Information Center staff, for example, by Nurit Braverman who 
worked in senior positions from 1970 until 2003, including as the Publications Agency Director (written 
interview with Nurit Braverman, April 2007); by Haiim Ofaz who worked in senior positions from 1961 until 
2000, including as the Publications Agency Director. 
® The situation was also the same regarding the National History and Civics Supervisors who took part in 
approving the textbooks, see: Shlomo Netser, history supervisor from 1970 to 1993 (interviews with Shlomo 
Netser, Tel Aviv, September 2007, May 2009); Michael Yaron, history supervisor from 1993 to at least 2007 
(interview with Michael Yaron, Jerusalem, December); and Dan Gilady, civics supervisor from 1973 to 1993 
(interview with Dan Gilady, Tel Aviv, September 2007). 
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Moving to autobiographical memory, the analysis covered sixty eight memoirs addressing the 
1948 exodus that were published from 1949 to 2004. Some of the memoirs are personal 
(about the experiences of their individual authors), while others are collective (e.g., of 
battalions and brigades, usually written by veterans’ committees). Many of these veterans 
were already dead by the time the exodus research was conducted. Thus, while these memoirs 
provide the external autobiographical sub-memory of the exodus, it is in most cases 
impossible to determine the corresponding internal autobiographical sub-memory. However, 
it is possible to diagnose the existence of internal and external autobiographical sub-memories 
in certain cases where war veterans externally presented the Zionist narrative, while internally 
holding the critical narrative. It is thus reasonable to assume that if this phenomenon occurred 
with these specific war veterans, as demonstrated below, it probably also occurred with more 


veterans. 


Specifically, several 1948 war veterans presented the Zionist narrative in earlier memoirs, but 
later shifted to the critical one (Nets-Zehngut unpublished-a). For instance, Moshe Carmel, 
commander of the Northern Front in 1948, provided the Zionist narrative in his 1949 memoir, 
but in a 1978 newspaper article and a 1989 memoir followed the critical narrative (Carmel 
1949, 1978, 1989). There can be no doubt that in 1949 he was already aware of the critical 
natrative from personal experience (as he wrote later, and also because in 1948 he gave 
written orders to expel Palestinians, which were traced in the 1980s), but did not present it 


publicly (Morris 2001). 


The same applies to Shmuel (Mula) Cohen, commander of the Iftach Brigade in 1948 (the 
1970 and 1978 Brigade memoirs in contrast to the 1989 and 2000 memoirs) (Respectively: 
Even-Nur 1970, Hashavya 1978, Cohen 1989, Cohen 2000); and Nahum Golan, commander 
of the Golany Brigade in 1948 (the 1950 and 1980 Brigade memoirs in contrast to the 
memoir) (Respectively: Etsyony 1950, Batelhaim 1980, Golan 1989). Likewise, Ben 
Dunkelman, commander of the 7th Brigade in 1948, included in the draft of his memoir a 
paragraph saying that he was given an order to expel the residents of the Palestinian city of 
Nazareth (which he ref-used to carry out), but ultimately omitted it from his 1977 memoir 
(Dunkelman 1977; Kidron 2001). Similarly, in 1978 there was controversy in Israel over the 
memoir of Yitzhak Rabin, previously Israel’s Premier but in 1948 a mid-level officer. In the 
draft of his memoir Rabin included a section describing the 1948 expulsion of the residents of 
the Palestinian towns Lydda and Ramle. The section was censored by a special ministerial 


committee in the published memoir, but leaked to the public sphere. Yigal Allon, a senior 
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officer in 1948, disputed in the media the content of the section, saying that these residents 
were not expelled. However, not only were documents found that prove the expulsion, but 
Allon’s biographer Anita Shapira argues that he knew about it (Allon 1978; Kidron 2001; 
Shapira 2004).’* Many additional studies describe similar cases of censorship or self- 
censorship by 1948 veterans regarding the exodus (e.g., Bar-On 2004; Ben-Ze’ev 2010; 
Morris 1996; Nave and Yogev 2002; Shapira 2000). 


Thus, keeping in mind the description of the Israeli external autobiographical memory in the 
“Background” section above, we can talk about two general periods of autobiographical 
memory: until the 1970s, and from then until at least 2004. In the first period, the internal 
sub-memory was at least partly critical, while the external one was exclusively Zionist. In the 
second period, though, the situation changed: while the internal sub-memory may have 
remained unchanged, the external one became fairly significantly critical. This was due to 
various macro-level changes in Israel (feeling more secure in its existence in the context of 
the conflict, economic development, becoming less collectivist and conformist) and a 
decrease in the Arab/Palestinian diplomatic campaign against Israel, as well as micro changes 
among the veterans (they grew old and retired, and felt they needed to tell the truth in 
memoirs before they pass away) (Nets-Zehngut un-published-a). 


Lastly the historical memory was researched similarly to the autobiographical memory (i.e., 
by analyzing all relevant publications). Given that these two kinds of memories are also 
similar in their characteristics (and different than the official memory), the historical memory 
will be discussed following the same pattern as for autobiographical memory.” For example, 
Natanel Lorech, a leading historian of 1948, published at least four books between 1958 and 
1978 that dealt in part with the 1948 exodus, all presenting the Zionist narrative (Lorech 
1958, 1961, 1976, 1978). However, as Mordechai Bar-On demonstrates (2001, 2004), Lorech 
was aware of the critical narrative and actually presented it in his 1997 memoir, as well as 
admitting he had self-censored his writings (Lorech 1997). Similarly, while Elhanan Oren 
completed a PhD dissertation presenting the critical narrative in 1972, his book (based on the 
dissertation) published in 1976 contains a more moderate, largely Zionist, narrative of the 
exodus. At a conference in 1989 he explained that he was more conservative in the book due 


to external censorship (Oren 1972, 1976, 1989). Likewise, Meir Pail, in general a critical 


™ That is, both Rabin’s and Allon’s external sub-memories presented the Zionist narrative, while their internal 
sub-memories held the critical one. 
® For a general discussion of the relevant findings about historical memory see: Nets-Zehngut 201 1b. 
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scholar, was at times less critical in his writings in order to avoid damaging Israel’s 
international image (interview with Meir Pail, Tel Aviv, January 2009). Many additional 
studies describe similar phenomena of academic self-censorship regarding the conflict and the 
1948 exodus; this was in part due to the peer review process (regarding self-censorship and 
external censorship see section 5.5., “Discussion’’) (e.g., Bar-On 2004; Ghazi-Bouillon 2009; 


Morris 1996; Nave and Yogev 2002; Pappe 1993; Shapira 2000; and Zand 2004). 


Thus, here too, we can talk about two periods of memory: until the late 1970s, and from then 
until at least 2004. In the first period, the internal historical sub-memory was at least partly 
critical, while the external one was exclusively Zionist. In the second period, though, the 
situation changed: while the internal sub-memory maybe remained as before, the external one 
became mostly critical (and since the late 1980s almost exclusively so). The causes for this 
change were largely the macro-level ones discussed above regarding the autobiographical 
memory (e.g., the conflict’s situation, economic development and less collectivism; Nets- 


Zehngut unpublished-a). 


In summary, evidence was found for the existence of internal and external sub-memories in 


each of the three kinds of memory investigated. Thus, the research hypothesis was confirmed. 


5. Discussion 
We now turn to the various theoretical contributions that flow from realizing the existence of 
internal and external sub-memories. These contributions are discussed in relation to the 
common circumstances in which two main narratives are present in the public sphere, 
dominant and alternative. Nonetheless, the discussion is also relevant to the rarer situations in 
which more than two narratives are involved. The two main narratives are: the dominant as a 
typical narrative of conflict portraying the given country positively, while the alternative is 
more critical towards the country, portraying it less positively (e.g., respectively, the Zionist 
and the critical narratives). The discussion distinguishes, where necessary, between the three 


kinds of memories. 


5.1. The type of memories the literature discusses 
When the literature discusses collective memory (and its official, autobiographical, and 
historical kinds), it is actually typically discussing the external sub-memory. Examples 


include: textbooks regarding the official memory, memoirs regarding official memory, and 
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studies regarding historical memory. This shows the need to place more emphasis on the 


upcoming discussion on the internal sub-memory of the three memories. 


5.2. The Importance of the internal sub-memory 
One of the topics that the literature typically discusses regarding the external sub-memory is 
its importance. It influences the popular memory of citizens and a country’s relations with the 
international community. These are indeed two important aspects of the external sub- 


memory, since due to its external manifestation it allows for these impacts. 


However, internal sub-memory is also important, for two main reasons. First, the way we 
view the past may lead to us to express these views externally. In other words, the internal 
sub-memory in each case influences the external sub-memory. Therefore, the internal sub- 
memory has indirect connections to the abovementioned importance of the external sub- 
memory. For example, critical internal autobiographical and historical sub-memories 
promoted the change in their external counterparts to become critical since the 1970s (see 
related discussion in section 5.7. “The Narratives That the Two Sub-Memories Hold” 
regarding the second situation). Second, the internal sub-memory is what actually directly 
influences the behavior of the entities which hold that sub-memory. For example, the 
behavior of war veterans or scholars towards Arabs/Palestinians (e.g., collaborating in 
projects, voting on peace agreements, or in daily life) is influenced by their internal (and not 
external) sub-memory. It is influenced by what they actually think about the past. This is 
similar in institutions, for instance, regarding the official memory. For example, the Israeli 
internal official sub-memory (of the diplomatic service) largely adopted the critical narrative 
regarding the exodus in the late 1990s. This contributed to their willingness at the 2001 Taba 
conference with the Palestinians to discuss aspects of the Palestinian refugee problem that had 
not been discussed before (e.g., the possibility of some kind of statement acknowledging the 
Palestinian 1948 tragedy and implicitly and indirectly Israel’s partial responsibility) (Ben- 
Josef Hirsch 2007; Lustick 2006). 


The above discussion related to the general importance of the internal sub-memory. 
Specifically, the importance of each internal sub-memory is also determined by the 
importance of the kind of memory it is part of. For example, official memory is important 
since it influences, for instance, students in their formative years (through the textbooks of the 
Ministry of Education) or soldiers (via IDF publications). Autobiographical memory is 


important as a primary source about the past (via memoirs and testimonies), while the 
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historical memory is important because it uses autobiographical memory and documents in 


formulating an authoritative description of the past in the studies that scholars write. 


5.3. Mutual influence of internal-external sub-memories 


The previous point related to the impact of the internal sub-memory on its counterpart 
external sub-memory, for instance, the impact of internal historical sub-memory on external 
historical sub-memory. However, there is also in-fluence in the opposite direction: external 
sub-memory influences its parallel internal sub-memory. For example, critical studies 
(external historical sub-memory) may lead some scholars to internally adopt the critical 
natrative, in other words to change their internal sub-memory. A partial exception to such a 
direction of influence is auto-biographical memory, where people with direct experience are 
less likely to change their internal sub-memory about an event because of reading a memoir 
with a contradicting description. They know what happened since they were there. Thus, we 


can talk about significant reciprocal influences of both types of memories. 


This leads us to the conclusion that what the literature de-scribes as “transformation of the 
collective memory in order to promote peace” (see literature review above) is actually 
transformation of the internal sub-memory. This memory is the one that directly influences 
psychological and behavioral reactions. However, this internal sub-memory is influenced by 
the external sub-memories of various memories. Through their external manifestations of the 


past they influence the internal sub-memories and lead to this transformation. 


5.4. General characteristics of the two sub-memories 
The characteristics of the internal sub-memory are largely similar to those of the external sub- 
memory, except for the following main differences. First, with regard to the extent of 
homogeneity: both sub-memories might not be homogenous, in the sense that they can hold 
more than one narrative at the same time. For example, relating to the internal sub-memory — 
state officials, people with direct experience and scholars, each group may hold the dominant 
and alter-native narratives in different compositions (e.g., 60 percent of the scholars hold the 
dominant narrative and the remaining 40 percent the alternative one). Sometimes, how-ever, 
memories can be very homogenous. As we saw, the external official, autobiographical, and 
historical sub-memories regarding the exodus were basically exclusively Zionist until the late 
1970s (and in the case of the official memory also on until 1999). It can generally be said that 
the external sub-memory will tend to be more homogenous than the internal sub-memory (in 


relation the three kinds of memories discussed). This is due to self-censorship and external 
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censorship (e.g., state censorship of publications or lack of media coverage of a critical book) 


that can make the external sub-memory conservative (see below). 


Second, with regard to the extent of accuracy: as described above, the internal sub-memories 
of the three kinds of memory tend to hold a narrative which presents the exodus more 
accurately (critical), than the Zionist narrative which was held at earlier times by the three 
external sub-memories. For autobiographical and historical memories this was the case until 
the late 1970s, for the official memory at least until 2004 (except for the Ministry of 
Education, critical since 2000). However, the accuracy of the internal autobiographical sub- 
memory decreases as significant time passes, with the deterioration of the memory of the 
people with direct experience (Gelber 2007; Nets-Zehngut, 2012b). Thus, we can 
theoretically conclude for these three kinds of memory, which the internal sub-memories will 
tend to be more accurate than the external (aside from the autobiographical memory, which 
might deteriorate as significant time passes). Third, internal sub-memory is much less 
influenced by self-censorship and external censorship than external sub-memory, which is 


highly influenced by these two mechanisms (see 4.5.). 


5.5. The mechanisms which lead to the differences between the two sub-memories 
When people or institutions hold in their internal sub-memory a certain narrative of an event, 
some things might prevent them from also holding or presenting the same narrative in their 
external sub-memory. Two main mechanisms lead to this phenomenon: self-censorship and 


external censorship. 


Self-censorship in the context of the current discussion relates to situations of abstention 
from full expression of what is thought about the history of a conflict, without explicit 
instructions to do so (Antilla 2010; Maksudyan 2009). The exodus research identified broad 
self-censorship of the critical narrative in the five analyzed Israeli institutions. There are two 
main causes for this self-censorship (Nets-Zehngut 2008, 2011b, unpublished-a, unpublished- 
b, un-published-c, forthcoming; for (1) also Bar-On 2004; Shapira 2000, 2004): (1) Support 
for Israel’s international image. In light of the Arab/Palestinian diplomatic campaign against 
Israel, adhering to the Zionist narrative regarding the exodus was perceived as supporting 
Israel’s positive international image. (2) Mobilizing the citizens. Portraying Israel positively 
to its citizens was aimed at fostering high identification with and patriotism towards Israel. 
This would allow them to better cope with the security and economic difficulties and boost 


their patriotism. 
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Six additional causes contributed to the use of self-censorship (Nets-Zehngut 2008, 2011b, 
unpublished-a, unpublished-b, unpublished-c, forthcoming; for (3), (4), (5) also Bar-On 2004; 
Gelber 2007; Nave and Yogev 2002; Shapira 2000): (3) The impact of the Zionist ideology. 
Until the late 1970s, Israelis from across the political spectrum were highly influenced by the 
Zionist ideology that views Eretz Israel as the homeland of the Jewish people. Therefore, 
many of them were biased in their approach to the conflict, including the exodus, and inclined 
to see Israel as just and moral in its conduct. Unconsciously influenced by this ideology, they 


were blind to the critical narrative of the exodus, and saw only the Zionist narrative. 


(4) Psychological difficulties. Some of the war veterans who personally witnessed or took 
part in the expulsion of Palestinians in 1948 found it hard to write about the expulsions. These 
were difficult scenes, especially for those who had been raised on values of humanism and 
peace with the Palestinians, as many veterans were. (5) Concern among veterans who 
expelled Palestinians. Some of these veterans were concerned that their public status might be 
harmed if their actions were revealed. (6) It was obvious. Many members of the 1948 
generation knew that some of the Palestinians left in 1948 voluntarily while others were 


expelled. It was obvious so they saw no need to discuss it. 


(7) Institutional norms. The staff at the Education Corps adopted the norm of “transmitting 
unequivocal messages.” Due to the IDF’s vital role in protecting Israel, no risks were to be 
taken, and the norm was therefore to present the soldiers with simple, clear, black-and-white 
messages. Such messages that would not raise doubts during combat, as the critical narrative 
would, being complex and attributing responsibility to both parties. (8) Sanctions. People 
were aware of the possibility of external censorship should they write critically (see below). 


This inhibited critical writing among some of them. 


Some of the eight empirical causes listed above, including the two main ones, support the 
“politics of memory” theme (see below): support for Israel’s international image, mobilizing 
the citizens, concern among veterans who expelled Palestinians, institutional norms, and 
sanctions. These eight causes can be conceptualized as the following seven theoretical causes: 
(1) Support for international image; (2) Mobilization of citizens; (3) Ideology; (4) 
Psychological difficulties; (5) Obviousness; (6) Institutional norms; (7) Sanctions (due to the 


exposure of participation in activities that might be perceived as improper, or due to 
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presenting such activities that were done by others, and therefore being exposed to external 


censorship). 


One of these causes influenced the external sub-memory in all three kinds of memory: 
international image support. As for the other causes, the official memory was also influenced 
by the theoretical causes 2, 3, 6, and 7 (mobilization of citizens, ideology, institutional norms, 
and sanctions due to the presentation of expulsions done by others). The autobiographical 
memory was also influenced by causes 3, 4, 5, and 7 (ideology, psychological difficulties, 
obviousness, and sanctions due to participation in expulsions). Lastly, the historical memory 
was also influenced by causes 3 and 7 (ideology and sanctions due to the presentation of 
expulsions) (Nets-Zehngut 2008, 2011b, un-published-a, unpublished-b, unpublished-c, 
forthcoming). In the Israeli context, the official memory was the one most influenced by self- 
censorship. That is why it remained Zionist largely throughout the research period, in contrast 


to the autobiographical and historical memories, which were so only until the 1970s. 


Moving to external censorship, this mechanism relates to various societal and state activities 
aimed at preventing the exposure or dissemination of an alternative critical narrative. It is a 
wide concept that includes many types of activities, such as military censorship, publishers’ 
refusal to publish critical books, or reluctance of academic institutions to finance critical 
studies or to hire scholars who critically research sensitive topics. It also includes social 
criticism, newspapers’ failure to cover the publication of alternative critical books, 
withholding paper from critical publishers and newspapers, classification of archival 
documents, and workplace sanctions such as job termination or transfer to a less desired job. 
Israelis’ awareness of possible external censorship inhibited many from critical activity 
regarding the exodus (Nets-Zehngut 2008, 2011b, unpublished-a, unpublished-b, 
unpublished-c, forthcoming).”° 


In summation, self-censorship and external censorship significantly influence the external 
sub-memory, especially in the case of official memory.’’ They reduce its accuracy in 
presenting the past, compared to the internal sub-memory. In contrast, the internal sub- 


memory is not influenced by external censorship and only partly by self-censorship (via 


’® Support for this tendency can also be found in the Spiral of Silence and Groupthink theories (respectively: 
Noelle-Neumann 1989; Janis 1982), as well as in Bar-On 2004, Mathias 2005, Pappe 1993, and Zand 2004 
(describing this mechanism). 

See, for example, the earlier discussion of Dunkelman’s memoir (influenced by self-censorship) and Rabin’s 
memorr (influenced by external censorship). 
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ideology and psychological difficulties, only in the case of autobiographical memory). Thus, 
we can see that self-censorship and external censorship are the main mechanisms that lead to 


tension between internal and external sub-memories. 


5.6. The politics of memory 
The major theme in recent memory studies is the “politics of memory” (also referred to as “a 
usable past”), meaning that the past is portrayed in a certain way to promote the present 
interests of the holder of a certain memory. These interests can be establishing a patriotic and 
cohesive nation-state, preventing riots among minorities, or fighting the country’s rival. They 
are promoted by state and societal institutions, such as academia, media, and cultural channels 


(Radstone and Schwartz 2010; Olick 2007; Wertsch and Karumidze 2009; Winter 2006). 


The distinction between the two sub-memories, however, suggests, that the politics theme 
relates mostly to the external sub-memory. This is the memory which is highly influenced by 
political interests. A scholar, for instance, does not have to change his internal sub-memory of 
a conflict because of a diplomatic campaign against his country or because he would like to 


mobilize his fellow-citizens. 


Such a campaign or war, though, might strongly influence his external sub-memory. The two 
main causes for self-censorship of the external sub-memory — international image support and 


mobilization — underline this point. 


5.7. The narratives that the two sub-memories hold 
As described, each of the two sub-memories might be homogenous to different degrees. In a 
highly homogenous situation, there are two most plausible situations regarding the relations 
between the narratives that the two sub-memories hold: (1) Both hold the same ones. In such 
a situation, the narrative that the two sub-memories hold will have strong grip on the whole 
memory (e.g., official or historical memories). Its grip will not be challenged by either of the 
two sub-memories. (2) The internal sub-memory holds an alternative narrative and the 
external the dominant narrative. In such a situation, there is tension between the two sub- 
memories. The alternative narrative at the internal sub-memory might challenge the 
hegemony of the dominant narrative at the external sub-memory, and at times even overcome 
it. Such a phenomenon might partly be caused by psychological unease of people presenting 
an external sub-memory which they know is not accurate. They feel that they are not 


presenting the truth about the history. In a period of historical reassessment this unease might 
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increase, since these people might be concerned that their inaccurate descriptions will be 
exposed.” The situation in Israel until the late 1970s regarding the auto-biographical and 
historical memories of the exodus probably exemplifies such a situation. There is no evidence 
that these internal autobiographical and historical sub-memories were exclusively critical or 
alternative during that period. However, even if they were only partly critical, as they 
probably were, they led to challenges to the external autobiographical and historical sub- 
memories, which were Zionist. And indeed, after the 1970s these external sub-memories 


became more critical.” 


5.8. Methods of research 
The discussion above points out the need to use different methods in researching the external 
and the internal sub-memories. The external sub-memory is researched by examining its 
external manifestations (e.g., textbooks, monuments, memoirs, and studies). In contrast, 
researching the internal sub-memory cannot use external manifestations since they might be 
influenced by self-censorship and external censorship. Therefore, it should be researched in 


more private and anonymous settings, such as inter-views or anonymous questionnaires. 


6. Conclusion 
While the literature regarding collective memory typically discusses it as a unified 
phenomenon, this contribution suggests that each kind of memory includes internal and 
external components. The research proves the existence of these two sub-memories regarding 
the Israeli official, autobiographical, and historical memories of the 1948 exodus. Based on 
these findings, various additional theoretical contributions were obtained: it was found that 
the literature usually addresses the external sub-memory of each of the three memories, and 
the different importance of each sub-memory were discussed. The external sub-memory 
influencing the popular memory and the country’s relations with the international community, 
and the internal as influencing the external sub-memory and the behavior of the entities that 


hold the memory. Then, the reciprocal relations of the two sub-memories were discussed, as 


’8 For example, in an article published in Tikkun in 1988, Benny Morris accused the Israeli “old” historians of 
falsifying the history of the conflict, including of the exodus, by presenting the Zionist inaccurate narrative 
(Morris 1988). Shabtai Teveth, a leading “old” historian, was highly offended by this accusation and initiated a 
long historical controversy with Morris (Nets-Zehngut 2011b, in preparation). Natanel Lorech, another “old” 
leading historian, was also offended by these accusations (Lorech 1997). However, since that accusation, both 
Teveth and Lorech have presented — e.g., respectively, in newspaper articles and a book — the critical narrative 
regarding the exodus (even though they previously presented its Zionist narrative). 

” Theoretically there could be a third situation, the opposite to the second, where the internal memory holds a 
dominant narrative and the external the alternative narrative (e.g., internal = Zionist, and external = critical). In 
reality, though, this situation is not common. 
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well as the general differences between them with regard to homogeneity, accuracy, and the 
impact of self-censorship and external censorship. Self-censorship and external censorship 
were identified as the two mechanisms that cause the difference between the two memories, 
and the “politics of memory” theme was diagnosed as influencing mostly the external sub- 
memory. Lastly, two situations and their consequences were addressed: when both sub- 
memories hold the same narrative, and when the internal holds an alternative narrative and 
the external a dominant narrative, and the different methods for researching both types of 


memories were described. 


While the above analysis relates to collective memory of an intractable conflict, it is also 
relevant to the collective memory of tractable conflicts, as well as to that of other topics such 
as nationalism, leaders, and identity. Selective and biased narratives are also constructed 
regarding these topics. For instance, typical national narratives in the past two centuries 
describe nations heroically, as unique entities positively differentiated from “other” nations. 
This was done to mobilize the citizens to the national projects of building and nurturing their 
countries, and thus plays a major role in national politics (Gellner 1983; Hobsbawm 1990; 
Rosoux 2001). In terms of future research it is thus recommended that memory studies pay 


more nuanced attention to these two sub-memories, and explore their characteristics. 
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Chapter 8: 


The Role of Direct-Experience People 
in Promoting Transitional Justice: 
The Israeli Case © 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Transitional justice mechanisms play a major role in promoting peace, justice and 
reconciliation in the aftermath of political violence.1 Such violence is defined broadly here to 
include: interstate and intrastate conflicts, genocide, despotic regimes, severe human rights 
abuses, and colonialism (hereinafter ‘conflicts’).2 Transitional justice includes various formal 
methods that are intended to promote justice and peace. Oftentimes these methods are judicial 
and political ones such as criminal justice, amnesties, lustrations policies, rule-of-law 
institutional reform, and reparations. In this chapter, I focus on another transitional justice 
method — the memory work of those with direct experience of political violence, even when 
the intention of these individuals is not primarily to promote peace and reconciliation. There 
is a growing realization that the way the history of a conflict is remembered by the parties 
involved is crucial in assessing the impact on the development of a broader collective 
memory, the expression of which might either promote or inhibit sustainable peace, 


reconciliation, and safe transition to democracy.3 


To this end I use a case study approach, addressing the major historical event of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict: the 1948 Palestinian exodus known in Arabic as the Nakba.4 This exodus 
— of some 650,000 Palestinians — is a result of the 1948 War which the Palestinians fought, 
alongside several Arab countries, against the Jews/Israelis. It led to the creation of the 
Palestinian refugee problem which has great political and psychological importance for both 
Palestinians and Israeli-Jews (‘Israelis’).5 This chapter focuses on the contested narratives in 
Israel of the causes of the exodus. Specifically, I address the narratives of Israeli veterans of 
the 1948 War. I examine the memoirs, newspaper articles and interviews with scholars that 
reflect the direct memories of the exodus expressed by these veterans between 1949 and 


2004. Did they present, for example, a Zionist narrative of the causes for the exodus (which 


8° This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2015). The role of direct-experience people in 
promoting transitional justice: The Israeli case. In E. Bird and F. Ottanelli (Eds.), The performance of memory 
as transitional justice, 115-132. Cambridge: Intersentia. 

The author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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claims that the Palestinians fled willingly) or a critical/post-Zionist narrative (willing flight 
combined with expulsion)? These narratives have significant political, historical and public 
importance to Israel and the Israeli—Palestinian conflict: they influence the psychological 
reactions of Israelis towards themselves, the Palestinians and the conflict, as well as Israel’s 
image in the international community. Let us start with a review of some of the relevant 


literature. 


1.Literature review 
Collective memory in general, and that of conflicts in particular, has recently gained salience 
in academic, public and diplomatic spheres, and is often referred to as the ‘memory boom’.6 
Collective memory is a general category that includes various kinds of memories.7 Among 
the main kinds is, firstly, the popular memory: representations of the past currently held by 
the society’s members, best manifested directly by public opinion surveys.8 This kind of 
memory significantly influences socio-psychological phenomena such as emotions, 
motivations, stereotypes and ethos — and thereby the behavioral reactions of the people 
holding that memory.9 Secondly there is the official memory: representations of the past 
adopted by the formal institutions of a society. This type of memory is manifested, for 
instance, in publications by state ministries and the army, exhibitions in national museums, 
and textbooks approved for use in the educational system.10 Thirdly is the autobiographical 
memory, that of the people who directly experienced the given events. It is manifested, inter 
alia, in oral history projects and memoirs.11 All of these kinds of memories include narratives 


on various topics. 


A narrative is basically a story about major events12 occurring over time, that has a plot 
with a clear starting point and endpoint and that provides sequential and causal coherence.13 
Specifically, narratives of a conflict describe its eruption and course, not always accurately. 
They are often selective and biased, providing a simplistic black-and-white view of the 
conflict, in such a way that supports the interests of the in-group, casting itself in a positive 


way, and its rival in a distortedly negative light.14 


Such use of historical narratives is functional during the peak of a conflict, since it helps to 
mobilise the citizens and get the support of the international community. Such use, however, 
also inhibits de-escalation of the conflict and its peaceful resolution and the parties’ 


reconciliation. Thus, the more significantly memory can be transformed so as to adopt less 
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biased narratives (when there is factual basis for such a transformation, as there usually is) the 
more psychological and behavioral reactions can accommodate peace and reconciliation. The 
rival then can be viewed in more legitimized, humanized, personalized, and differentiated 
ways.15 This is why transitional justice puts so much emphasis on memory work. Many 
transitional justice mechanisms that address the history of conflicts are discussed in the 
literature, such as museums, memorials, history textbooks reform, truth and reconciliation 
committees, historical projects that present historical narratives of the conflicts, and 
committees or NGOs that negotiate them. All these mechanisms are directed at positively 
transforming the collective memories of the parties and are used by societal and state 
institutions.16 Thus, I suggest here that these should be regarded as formal and justice/peace- 
motivated mechanisms. Thus in this chapter I aim to contribute theoretically to the literature 
by suggesting an informal and non-justice/peace-motivated mechanism of addressing this 
history, through identifying various ways in which those with direct experience address their 
memories of conflict. Descriptions of how Israeli veterans of the 1948 War addressed the 


1948 Palestinian exodus will constitute the empirical contribution of the chapter. 


2.The 1948 Palestinian exodus and its memory in Israel 
Generally, Israelis and the Palestinians hold different narratives about the causes of the 
exodus.17 For the Israelis, the initially dominant narrative, post-1948, was a Zionist18 one. 
This narrative claims that the Palestinians left willingly due to fear, as well as because of 
blanket appeals from the Palestinian and Arab leadership to leave their homes. Acts of 
expulsion by Jews/Israelis were not noted and were often denied.19 This narrative was 
disseminated in Israel through the publications of state institutions such as the National 
Publications Agency, the Ministry of Education, and the IDF (Israeli Defense Forces, the 
Israeli army).20 Until the late 1970s, the state was almost totally supported in this 
dissemination Endeavour by members of various Israeli societal institutions, such as 


intellectuals, scholars, journalists and authors.21 


The dominance in Israel of the Zionist narrative regarding the exodus began to be challenged, 
mainly in the late 1970s, by societal institutions. Many scholarly publications22 and 
newspaper articles23 presented a critical narrative regarding the exodus. According to this, 
some of the Palestinians left willingly (due, for instance, to partial calls by the 
Arab/Palestinian leadership to leave, as well as due to fear and societal collapse), while others 
were expelled by the Jews/ Israelis.24 This societal change intensified in the late 1980s with 


the commencement of a historical revisionist period commonly called the ‘New Historians’ 
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era.25 New history books criticized additional aspects of the Zionist narrative of the conflict 
or supported criticism that had been raised earlier. The major figure among these critics was 
the historian Benny Morris. His most influential findings dealt with the 1948 exodus and were 
published in 1987 in a book of broad scope which supported the critical narrative.26 Since the 
late 1980s, the publication of critical newspaper articles has also increased, to the extent that 
the vast majority of studies and articles since then have presented the critical narrative. The 
state institutions, however, continued to present the Zionist narrative, at least until 2004,27 
with the exception of the Ministry of Education; since 2000, and at least until 2004, its 
approved textbooks for the national-secular system have presented the critical narrative.28 
Similarly, in 2005, the Israeli National Archive published a book containing documents 
related to the late Premier Yitzhak Rabin, describing the largest expulsion in 1948, that of the 


residents of the Palestinian cities of Lydda and Ramla.29 


Through this we can see that the presentation of the exodus in Israel has changed drastically 
since the late 1970s, from one that places sole responsibility directly on the Palestinians and 
their leaders leading to a willing flight, to a more nuanced view that addresses willing flight 


but also addresses the role of Jewish/Israeli fighting forces in forcing Palestinians to leave. 


3.Methodology 
his chapter is based primarily on my own articles and book chapters — published, under 
review, or in preparation — that address the ways in which Israeli veterans of the 1948 War 
presented, between 1949 and 2004, the causes of the exodus, in their memoirs, newspaper 
articles and interviews by scholars. I address this research period because it is the one most 
discussed by relevant publications, and I present the first academic discussion to consider all 
of these publications in an integrated way while analyzing them through the theoretical prism 


of transitional justice. 


My aforementioned articles and book chapters — their parts that pertain to the discussion in 
this chapter — are based on all the Jewish 1948 veterans’ memoirs published in Hebrew during 
the research period. The memoirs were traced using the unified catalogue of books in the 
Israeli higher educational system (ULI). These articles and book chapters are also based on all 
the newspaper articles that were published in Hebrew during the research period in the five 
main Israeli dailies: Al-Hamishmar, Davar, Ha’aretz, Ma’ariv, and Yediot Acharonoth. The 


newspaper articles were traced using the general databases of the IDF (Israeli army), Beit 
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Ariela, and Haifa Index, as well as the specific archives of the newspapers Al-Hamishmar, 
Ma’ariv, and Yediot Acharonoth. Lastly, the interviews given to scholars used here were 
traced in all studies (books and academic articles, in Hebrew and English) that were published 
by Jewish scholars during the research period. These studies were traced using the ULI index 
(per books), as well as per academic articles — using the Haifa, Rambi and the ISI (Web of 


Science/Knowledge) Indexes. 


4. Israeli war veterans addressing the conflict 
Between 1949 and 2004, Israeli veterans addressed the causes of the exodus in three main 


ways. 


4.1. Memoirs 
Some of these memoirs were personal, primarily addressing each individual author’s 
experiences during (and occasionally before or after) the 1948 War. Other memoirs were 
collective, dealing with the experiences in that war of various fighting units such as 
regiments, brigades, and battalions. These latter memoirs were typically written by 
committees of veterans. In one study, I analyzed all the memoirs written in Hebrew and 


published between 1949 and 2004.30 


My study found that the narratives presented in both types of memoirs could be divided into 


three main periods: 


1) 1949-1968, Zionist memoirs: During this period all the memoirs presented the Zionist 
narrative. A typical example is the following quotation from the Givaty Brigade memoir: 
‘Following the shelling, the Arabs of [the village] Abu-Shusha started running away from the 
village [...] at the beginning of May most of the residents of the village [Zarnuga] left it’.31 


2) 1969-1978, Zionist memoirs, with some early critical memoirs: The vast majority 
presented the Zionist narrative, while an insignificant number offered the critical one. For 
example, veteran Uri Avnery asserts that: ‘In this phase [first of the war] a certain number of 
Arabs ran away [...] usually the Arabs were encouraged to leave their villages and cities by 
their leaders as well as by the Jewish army [...] in this phase [after the invasion of the Arabs 
armies to Israel] the expulsion of the Arab population became a concrete target of Ben-Gurion 


and his government’.32 
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3) 1979-2004, Zionist memoirs, with an expansion in critical memoirs: Only about two 
thirds of the memoirs in this period presented the Zionist narrative. The rest presented the 
critical one. A central example is Yitzhak Rabin’s 1979 memoir ‘Pinkas Sheirut’. Rabin was 
Israel’s Prime Minister prior to publishing his memoir and had been a mid-level officer in 
1948. He included in the draft of his memoir a section describing the Lydda—Ramla 
expulsion. This section was censored by a ministerial committee but leaked to the public — 
first in the US and from there to Israel — and led to the eruption of a controversy in Israel with 
regard to whether expulsions took place in 1948. Therefore, for its essence and impact on 


Israel, this memoir is addressed here with its censored section.33 


We can see then that over the years there was a gradual transformation in the way the 
memoirs described the exodus: from an exclusively Zionist perspective to a partially critical 
one, increasingly so as of the third period starting in the late 1970s, mostly since the late 


1908s.34 


4.2. Newspaper articles 
The veterans also addressed the exodus via exposure in newspaper articles. As noted above, I 
analyzed all of the articles published between 1949 and 2004 in Hebrew that appeared in the 
five main Israeli dailies (Al-Hamishmar, Davar, Ha’aretz, Ma’ariv, and Yediot 
Acharonoth).35 I found that until the late 1970s, the veterans hardly addressed the exodus at 
all, and when they did they presented the Zionist narrative. They only began addressing the 
exodus with a critical narrative, to a significant extent, in the late 1970s. Many of the earlier 
articles that did so were published as part of the Hirbet Hiza controversy that erupted in early 
1978. The controversy addressed a film by that name produced in Israel based on a book with 
the same name published in 1949. The book/film describes the seizure of a Palestinian village 
in 1948 by Israeli soldiers and the expulsion of its residents. The film was supposed to be 
broadcast on the Israeli national television channel, and controversy initially revolved mostly 
around the question of whether it should be broadcast at all. After the film’s broadcast, the 
controversy turned to whether or not expulsions did take place in 1948.36 Many of the 
veterans who took part in the controversy claimed that expulsions did take place. For 
example, Moshe Carmel, the Jewish/Israeli commander of the North Front in the 1948 War, 


wrote in a 2.19.78 article: 
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‘[T]here is no need to deny that during the battles of the War of Independence [the Israeli 
name for the 1948 War] there were incidents that Arab residents were transferred from their 
villages [...] we also knew [...] injuries and expulsions that were not justified, whether they 


were done according to orders or not.’37. 


4.3. Interviews by scholars 

Until the late 1970s, the veterans refused to disclose in interviews they gave to Israeli scholars 
that expulsions took place in 1948. This is what happened, for example, to the scholar Ronny 
Gabbay who researched the exodus in the second half of the 1950s and interviewed senior 
Israeli 1948 veterans such as Yigal Alon and Moshe Dayan. In the late 1970s, however, this 
situation changed and veterans started disclosing the expulsions. Examples include the 
interviews Mordechai Maklef and Yitzhak Rabin gave to the scholar Michael Bar-Zohar for 
his 1978 book (Ben-Gurion).38 


In summary, veterans have presented the critical narrative in many of their memoirs, 


newspaper articles and interviews by scholars since the late 1970s. 


5. The impacts f the critical activity of the veterans 
The evolution of veterans’ narratives had an indirect but, in my opinion, positive socio- 
psychological impact in creating an atmosphere conducive to a mutually acceptable resolution 


to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. This impact is demonstrated in different ways. 


5.1. Directly reducing the extent of taboo regarding the critical narrative 
The presentation of the critical narrative by veterans contributed significantly to lessening the 
taboo in Israel surrounding the post-Zionist narrative. After all, veterans witnessed the 1948 
exodus directly and therefore were perceived as authorities on the subject.39 A major 
example of this role that veterans’ narratives have played can be seen in the impact of Rabin’s 
memoir. This was the first time that the 1948 expulsions had been so openly and publically 


discussed in Israel — all the more so since such a major figure like Rabin was involved. 


As mentioned earlier, Uri Avnery, the peace activist and journalist, said: “No doubt that Rabin 
broke a taboo which existed all the time [regarding not mentioning the 1948 expulsions]’.40 


Thus, since the late 1970s, war veterans, journalists, and scholars, among others, felt more 
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free to publicly mention the 1948 expulsions. This process gained momentum as more and 
more veterans, some of whom were senior officers in 1948, joined in. Further examples 
include as we have seen Moshe Carmel, who discussed expulsions in a 1989 memoir, Shmuel 
(Mula) Cohen (commander of the Iftach Brigade in 1948), who wrote about expulsions in 
1989 and 2000 memoirs, and Nahum Golan (commander of the Golany Brigade at that time), 


who did so in a memoir published in 1989.41 


5.2. Providing evidence for the expulsions 
The accounts of the expulsions by veterans were used by others to prove that expulsions took 
place in 1948. For example, Rabin’s censored section was often mentioned in newspaper 
articles, scholarly studies and war veterans’ memoirs as documentary proof that, contrary to 
the Zionist narrative of the willing flight, expulsions had indeed taken place.42 Other 
memoirs also mirrored this sentiment, and thus, the veterans contributed to the reduction of 
the taboo regarding the critical narrative. Therefore, by challenging and providing alternative 
natratives to the official account of what happened in 1948, these narratives contributed help 


create a climate for an open discussion within all levels of Israeli society on the exodus. 


On the official level, as noted, as of the early 2000s, the Ministry of Education as well as the 
Israeli National Archive began to provide a critical image of the exodus that departed from 


the previous Zionist narrative. 


This new interpretation also began to spill over into public opinion. A 2008 opinion survey 
conducted among a representative sample of Israelis found that, of those who had an opinion, 
only 41 per cent held to the Zionist narrative, while 39 per cent ascribed to the critical 
natrative, and eight per cent to the Palestinian view that the exodus was exclusively the 
consequence of forced expulsion carried for the by Jewish/Israeli forces. That is, 47 per cent 
of Israelis believed that some or all of the Palestinians were forcibly expelled in 1948 (more 
than the 41 per cent who maintained the Zionist narrative claiming that no expulsions took 
place). This represented a major shift in Israeli popular understanding of the exodus away 


from the Zionist-oriented interpretation dominant through the late 1960s. 


This shift in popular perceptions of the events of 1948 has had an impact on attitudes and 
therefore political views regarding the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. For example, the 
aforementioned survey also found that people who held a generally critical narrative of the 


conflict43 (pertaining to 24 of its major events) were more inclined to support dovish parties 
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in the Israeli parliament elections. They were also less inclined to have negative feelings 
towards Palestinians (hatred, fear, rage and delegitimisation) and were more supportive of 
signing peace agreements with them — compared to people holding a generally Zionist 


narrative of the conflict.44 


Furthermore, the prevalence of the critical narrative in Israel has also had an impact on the 
Israeli—Palestinian peace process at the diplomatic level. For decades after the 1948 War, 
Israel refused to acknowledge the 1948 tragedy of the Palestinians and would not accept any 
political responsibility for the exodus. In contrast, the 2000 Camp David and the 2001Taba 
Israeli—Palestinian peace summits witnessed a change of stance. During that time, the critical 
narrative of the exodus was so prevalent in Israel that it was hard for Israeli negotiators to 
ignore it, as they had in the past. Therefore, in the summits they expressed a basic willingness 
to publicly acknowledge Palestinians’ 1948 tragedy and indirectly Israel’s partial 
responsibility for. This promoted prospects for a negotiated peace settlement in the 


international political arena.45 


Due to the centrality of the 1948 exodus in the history of Israel, it seems reasonable to assume 
that this positive transformation of its memory also contributed to similar positive changes in 
the Israeli memory of other events in the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. That is, if the memory of 
the most important event in the conflict was transformed, that change probably destabilised 
the belief some Israelis had in Zionist narratives regarding other events in the conflict. This 
assumption is based on research that found that the content of memories of people on various 
topics is organized in a manner that provides coherence to their meaning in order to prevent 


dissonance. When this coherence is destabilized, a new equilibrium needs to be reached.46 


I do not argue that the veterans’ activities led to the resolution of this still unresolved conflict. 
I do argue, however, that such activity contributed in indirect ways to a process directed 
toward a negotiated peace settlement. Achieving lasting peace depends on many factors, and 
such contributions of the veterans are only some of them; even partial positive changes in the 


socio-psychological realm are important. 


6. Discussion 
Based on this analysis, I suggest that the above memory work contributes to transitional 


justice in various ways. 
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6.1. Transitional justice and ongoing conflicts 
Transitional justice is typically discussed in the literature as being implemented in resolved 
conflicts.47 However, some recent research has begun seeing its relevance in ongoing 
conflicts as well;48 this line of research is still significantly undeveloped compared to 
research on the use of transitional justice in resolved conflicts. The activity of the 1948 
veterans discussed above supports this new line of research, because this activity took place, 
and contributed to ongoing peace discussions in the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. Thus | 
suggest veterans’ accounts constitute a transitional justice mechanism in addressing the 


history of continuing conflicts. 


Implementing transitional justice in ongoing conflicts is especially important for two 
main reasons. First, usage of transitional justice mechanisms in ongoing conflicts can 
promote their resolution, by, for example, reducing negative stereotypes and prejudice, 
increasing trust and empathy towards the rival, and enhancing critical reflection on one’s in- 
group behavior. Such changes might consequently lead the in-group towards a greater 
willingness to sign a peace agreement.49 Second, earlier usage of transitional justice brings 


earlier healing to the suffering parties, even before the conflicts are resolved. 


6.2. Causes of the veterans’ behavior 
How can we explain the behavior of the veterans, who, until the late 1970s, refrained almost 
entirely from discussing the expulsions, and since then — discussed them in a significant 
manner. In order to address this question I should divide the 1949-2004 period into two sub- 
periods: 1949 to the late 1970s, and from then to 2004.50 


During the first sub-period (1949 to the late 1970s), Israel faced great difficulties. 
Externally, the severe security threat to Israel’s existence did not end when the 1948 War 
ended. Israel, while only gradually building its military power, dealt with numerous incidents 
along its borders: the 1956 Sinai War, the 1967 Six Day War, the late 1960s War of Attrition, 
and the 1973 Yom Kippur War. In addition, the Arabs/ Palestinians conducted an 
international diplomatic campaign against Israel, demanding the return of the Palestinian 
refugees to their 1948 localities. Within Israel external pressure and fear for survival stood in 
the way of any critical narrative of the Palestinian exodus. Internally, Israel had coped since 
its foundation with massive waves of Jewish immigrants from numerous countries. This 
immigration, due to security concerns and the natural difficulties faced by a new state, 


domestically caused severe economic and social difficulties. Moreover, the media (print, 
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radio and eventually television) were largely controlled by the state or political parties. This 
inhibited dissemination of critical ideas and information. Furthermore, the Mapai political 
party and its successor Ma’arach, which were in power from 1948 until 1977, were strongly 
supported by the Israeli intellectual elite, such as scholars, journalists and authors. This 
inhibited the elite from being particularly critical of the Zionist inclusive narrative and the 
ideology supported by these parties. All of the above made Israeli society highly collectivist, 


patriotic and conformist — that is, strongly supportive of the Zionist ideology. 


Conditions began to change in the second period, by the late 1970s. Externally, Israel gained 
more confidence in its capability to protect itself militarily. The 1979 Camp David agreement 
which led to peace with Egypt decreased the security threat, as did the Palestinian—Israeli 
1990s peace process and the 1994 Jordan—Israel peace agreement. Thus, during most of the 
post-Camp David years — except for the two Palestinian uprisings (intifadas) erupting in 1987 
and 2000 — outside threats were perceived by Israelis as less threatening. In addition, starting 
in the late 1970s, the extent and impact of the Arab/Palestinian diplomatic campaign 
significantly decreased, leading to a weakening of the taboo regarding the critical narrative. 
Internally, Israel had very much improved its economic situation, and the media changed 
dramatically — private-commercial newspapers as well as radio and TV stations took over the 
previously public-political ones. Moreover, in 1977 the Ma’arach party was defeated in the 
elections and had to give up power to the hawkish Likud party. This caused a rift between the 
state institutions and the intellectual elites which became more critical of government policies 
and past narratives. The passing of time also had an impact. For example, a generational 
turnover took place, in which the 1948 generation gradually gave way to a younger and more 
critical generation; archival critical documents were declassified, allowing scholars to publish 
studies based on them.51 In addition, Americanization (and later globalization) processes 
occurred, promoting individualism, human rights, pluralism, political tolerance, and critical 
thinking. As an outcome of all of these processes, over the last thirty years Israeli society had 


become more individualistic, open and critical. 


All the empirical causes that influenced the veterans’ behavior described above can be 
conceptualized as the following theoretical factors in the veterans’ reversal on the question 
of expulsions: the state of the conflict, international status, characteristics of the society, 


characteristics of the media, and the party in power. 
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6.3. Informal activity that is not motivated by justice/peace considerations 
The critical activity of veterans since the late 1970s has two characteristics that should be 
addressed.52 Firstly, it was informal, that is, conducted by individuals on their own personal 
initiative, and not part of some larger projects conducted by societal or state institutions. 
Secondly, for the most part, this activity was not conducted with the intention to promote 
peace (by transforming the Israeli memory of the exodus). The veterans simply wanted to tell 
the stories of their lives in their memoirs, or to share via the newspapers their 
opinions/experiences about the exodus. This observation finds support in the research about 
‘passive reconciliation’. The current dominant research about reconciliation views it as a 
process that consists of specific actions coordinated by the involved parties with the purpose 
of advancing their reconciliation, such as expressing apologies, offering reparations, and 
promoting cultural exchanges. Such a process has an active aspect, since the parties to the 


conflict actively seek reconciliation through this process.53 


It has been recently suggested, however, that in practice another reconciliation process also 
takes place, a passive one. Through this process the relations between the parties are healed 
by a utilitarian-based collaboration on various levels, that might include economic, 
environmental, and tourism. During this collaboration, trust is restored, stereotypes improve, 
and prejudice is reduced. This process is termed ‘passive’ since within this framework, 
healing is reached or progresses passively, without the parties to the conflict actively seeking 
it.54 From this perspective, the above discussed non-justice/peace-motivated activity of the 
veterans can be called ‘non-peace-motivated’ (or ‘passively’ peace-promoting), while the 
more familiar transitional justice activities may be called ‘peace-motivated’ (or ‘actively’ 


peace-promoting). 


The characteristics of the veterans’ behavior lead me to conclude that transitional justice 
activity does not have to be formal and be conducted with the purpose of promoting justice 
and peace; it can also be informal and motivated by other concerns. This does not mean that it 
cannot in practice promote peace and reconciliation; it certainly can, as we saw in the case 


study discussed above. 


6.4. Comparing formal peace-motivated activity to informal non-peace-motivated 
activity 
There is one major difference between these two kinds of transitional justice activity: the 
peace-motivated type is much more difficult to conduct than the non-peace-motivated type. 
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When a state institution is considering conducting peace-motivated activity, it has many 
constraints, especially in an ongoing conflict, since it represents the country. For example, 
admitting past wrongdoing could damage the country’s international image, its stand in the 
conflict, and might lead to negative political and financial consequences, such as the need to 
apologize or to pay reparations. This is why Israeli state institutions did not start to present 
the critical narrative regarding the exodus until 2000; even then, only some of them did so.55 
A societal institution, such as a research centre or an NGO, conducting peace-motivated 
activities has fewer constraints than a state one, but it still faces obstacles. Institutions may 
need to be created in order to conduct peace-motivated transitional justice efforts, and such 
institutions would have to recruit the people and financial resources needed to act, and would 
therefore not be completely independent. Moreover, such institutions conducting formal 
peace-motivated activity might attract more restraining measures and sanctions, especially in 
an ongoing conflict, in which they could be perceived as intentionally undermining the status 
of the country. This was the fate, for example, of the Israeli leftish organization Matspen, 
which began operating in the early 1960s and criticized Israel’s conduct during the conflict, 
including its representation of its history. Its members were reproached, beaten, investigated 
by the police, cursed, expelled from Kibbutzs, ostracised by family members and even in 


some cases treated as traitors.56 


In contrast, an informal non-peace-motivated activity would face many fewer obstacles. 
People conducting such activity do not have to form some entity or recruit resources, would 
not be affiliated with any institution, and would attract fewer restraining measures and 
sanctions. Others might believe that they acted improperly by presenting counter-critical 


narratives of the history of the conflict, but that it was done with no ‘bad intentions’. 


6.5. Relations between formal peace-motivated activity and informal non-peace- 
motivated activity 
The emphasis in this chapter on informal, non-peace-motivated activity is not meant to 
reduce the importance of formal, peace-motivated activity, as typically discussed in the 
transitional justice literature. Such activity can be conducted on a broad scale, and has 
significant impact when performed by state institutions, since they represent the country. The 
discussion here is simply meant to shed light on activities other than those more usually 


discussed in the literature, that do contribute to the process of transitional justice. 
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As such, this chapter advocates for a more holistic approach to transitional justice as it relates 
to addressing the history of conflicts. Transitional justice includes both types of activity, and 
they are interrelated in various ways. On a time line, typically, the informal type will be 
conducted earlier than the other, due to the obstacles that the formal type might encounter. 
This is what happened, as described above, in my case study presented here. If non-peace- 
motivated activity is to some degree successful, it can help pave the way for peace-motivated 
activity. Thereafter, both types of activities could be conducted in parallel, reinforcing each 


other. 


6.6. Other non-peace-motivated transitional justice activities 
Transitional justice activities, whether they are formal or informal, can be conducted by 
people in a variety of fields — for instance, by artists in the form of films, theatre and 
paintings, or by teachers and journalists. It is thus suggested that research be conducted on 
non-peace-motivated activities of such people — in addition to more research on war veterans 
— from the perspective developed in this chapter. This will allow for elaboration of this 


perspective, enriching it theoretically. 


However, non-peace-motivated activity conducted by direct-experience people, such as war 
veterans, has special significance in promoting peace and justice. Their autobiographical 
memory is one of the two main sources about the past, in addition to documents. Therefore, 
they hold unique keys to the ‘truth’ (or more of the truth) about past events in conflicts, 
events that are typically presented in a biased and distorted way. By offering their 
autobiographical accounts of the conflict in public, they have the possibility to help transform 
the collective memory of their people. In the context of the Israeli-Palestinian case, I argue 
that this is what happened in Israel: the 1948 veterans promoted such transformation of the 


Israeli memory of the exodus, by exposing the fact that expulsions did take place in 1948. 


7. Conclusion 
This chapter contributes to the literature by suggesting the existence of an informal and non- 
peace-motivated transitional justice mechanism in addressing the history of conflicts. 
Empirically, it explores this memory work as it has been used by Israeli 1948 war veterans 
regarding the 1948 Palestinian exodus. Theoretically, 1 discuss the significance of this 
mechanism in ongoing conflicts, as well as the reasons for its emergence. I go on to compare 


this informal non- peace-motivated memory work to with formal peace-motivated activities, 
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while discussing how the two types are related. I then shed light on various users of this 
mechanism — but highlight the significance of emerging accounts from people with direct 


experience of the specific conflict. 


The informal non-peace-motivated memory work discussed here is of special importance 
because it typically faces fewer obstacles in its implementation (compared to formal peace- 
motivated activities). Therefore, the former has more chances to take place in an earlier 
period of a conflict, thereby paving the way to the emergence of the latter. This is how the 
former memory work can promote peace, justice and reconciliation directly (via its own 
activities) and indirectly (by promoting the formal peace-motivated activities). Since the 
former memory work is under-researched, it is suggested that future studies should address its 


characteristics in different case studies, fields and forms. 
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Chapter 9: 


Palestinian Autobiographical Memory 
Regarding the 1948 Palestinian Exodus *' 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


Background: Collective memory of intractable conflict is an important sociopsychological 
phenomenon which influences the psychological and behavioral reactions of each party to the 
conflict. This memory is composed of two kinds of memories: autobiographical memory—the 
memory of the people who experienced the given events directly—and indirect-collective 
memory—the memory of the people who learned about the given events second hand, via 
books, etc. Purpose: This study explores the characteristics of Palestinian autobiographical 
memory with respect to the causes of the 1948 Palestinian exodus and how it relates to other 
Palestinian memories of that exodus (official, historical/academic, and indirect-collective). 
From these empirical findings, theoretical insights are concluded. Method: This is done by 
analyzing the content of four oral history projects of 1948 Palestinians refugees (in total, 131 
interviewees from 38 localities). In addition, the content of these projects is compared to the 
accounts of documented Israeli history (using the research of Israeli historian Benny Morris). 
Studies of the other Palestinian memories are also used. Findings: The findings reveal that 
the Palestinian autobiographical memory is not a typical memory of conflict (e.g., with 
relatively low focus on the expulsion cause for the exodus). It is also compatible to a large 
degree with documented Israeli history. However, it is very different from other Palestinian 
memories of the exodus (official, historical/academic, and indirect-collective), which focus 
almost exclusively on the expulsion cause. Other empirical findings and their explanations are 
discussed. The findings have mostly theoretical implications regarding various kinds of 
memories of conflicts (and memories in general), as well as some methodological 


implications with regard to the usage of oral history. 


*! This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2011). Palestinian autobiographical memory regarding 
the 1948 Palestinian exodus. Political Psychology, 32 (2), 271-295. 
The author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 
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1. Introduction 
In the course of intractable conflict, parties form a collective memory of it. Typically, this 
memory is biased, negative, and antagonistic towards the rival. As such it plays an active role 
in the course of the conflict, negatively shaping the psychological and behavioral reactions of 
each party towards the rival (Bar-Tal & Salomon, 2006). Collective memory in general is 
composed of two components: autobiographical memory—the memory of the people who 
experienced the given events first hand, directly; and indirect-collective memory—the 
memory of the people who learned about the given events second hand, via books, stories, 


etc. (Olick & Robbins, 1998). 


The main primary sources that shape indirect-collective memory are documents and oral 
history.** These two sources are used by various institutions (mostly the research community, 
hereafter “historical memory”) to publish articles and books that influence the indirect- 
collective memory. Documents were until recently the traditional and almost exclusive 
sources for historical scholarship. Oral history is another source for historical scholarship, but 
viewed with skepticism by supporters of document research, arguing that it is distorted and 


cannot be trusted (Sharpless, 2006). 


More specifically, in the course of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, Israelis (i.e., Israeli-Jews) 
and Palestinians have each formed a collective memory of it. Among the topics of these 
memories, the exodus of the Palestinian refugees during the 1948 War is the major one 
(Lustick, 2006). The central question regarding this exodus is its causes—whether the 
refugees left willingly or were expelled; and variations on these possibilities? Israeli historical 
memory regarding the 1948 exodus is almost totally based on documents (Gelber, 2007), 
while the Palestinian parallel memory is based almost totally on oral history (Abdel Jawad, 
2006). 


The 1948 exodus can serve as a case study for examining various theoretical aspects of the 
collective memory of conflict, focusing on autobiographical memory. Therefore, the main 
empirical purpose is to explore the content and characteristics of this latter memory and the 


extent to which it is antagonistic towards the rival or biased. How does it relate to other kinds 


© That is, autobiographical memory is one component of the collective memory, and this autobiographical 
memory is manifested, among other ways, via oral history (i.e., the people who experienced the events directly 
provide testimonies about these events). 
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of memories (i.e., indirect-collective, historical, or official)? To what extent can it serve as a 


source of historical analysis? 


A more peripheral purpose of the study is methodological— finding out whether oral history 
in general, and Palestinian oral history in particular, can serve as a source of historical 
research. This overall purpose is important because it relates to an important phenomenon 
(collective memory), with wide implications for intractable conflicts, as well as in other 


contexts. 


This purpose will be carried out by evaluating the content of Palestinian oral history, while 
juxtaposing it to Israeli documented history (both with respect to the 1948 exodus). Since oral 
history is one of the manifestations of the autobiographical memory, this evaluation and 
comparison will allow the desired exploration of the specific characteristics of this Palestinian 
memory. From these specific characteristics, general theoretical insights can be gained. In 
addition, the Palestinian autobiographical memory regarding the 1948 exodus has not been 
systematically explored on a grand scale (in contrast to the existence of many Palestinian oral 


history projects which describe disparate events). The current study partly fills this gap. 


2. Literature review 

2.1.Collective memory 
Intractable conflicts inflict severe destructive experiences on the conflicting parties, 
materially, physically, and psychologically (Nets-Zehngut, 2009). Therefore, since these 
conflicts persist for a long time, the involved societies and their members must adapt to their 
harsh experiences. One of the psychological forms of adaptation is the formation of the 


collective memory of conflict. 


Collective memory, in general, is a set of representations of the past that is adopted by the 
society and its members (Kansteiner, 2002). In conflict situations, this memory includes the 
given party’s views of the events that led to the eruption of the conflict and those that 
occurred during it. It presents a coherent and meaningful socially constructed narrative, which 
justifies the given party’s role in the conflict. As such, it motivates society members to cope 


with the conflict and contribute to their party’s efforts to win it (Devine-Wright, 2003). 


As described earlier, collective memory of conflict is composed of two main components: 


autobiographical memory and indirect-collective memory. However, collective memory is 
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almost always discussed in the literature as a uniform phenomenon, without differentiating 
between its two components or discussing their mutual influences. Autobiographical memory 
is essentially based on the direct experience of the events of the conflict. The indirect- 
collective memory has various origins: the historical memory, the official memory (i.e., the 
way the state views the events of the conflict), cultural channels (e.g., films and literature), 
the media, or NGOs. These origins can use primary sources (i.e., documents or oral history), 
or secondary ones (e.g., books published by scholars containing primary sources; Gelber, 


2007; Olick & Robbins, 1998; Winter & Sivan, 1999). 


The collective memory of a conflict is discussed in the literature as being typically rigid and 
biased, since it is influenced by the present interests of the party holding it (the “presentism” 
phenomenon). It is also dichotomous, portraying the in-group in a positive manner, while 
describing the rival group in a negative way. As such, it plays an active role in the course of 
the conflict, negatively shaping the psychological (and therefore also the behavioral reactions) 
of each party towards their rival (Bar-Tal, 2007; Devine-Wright, 2003). For example, 
research has found that antagonistic Israeli-Jewish collective memory of the Israeli- 
Arab/Palestinian conflict is positively correlated with negative emotions towards Arabs and 
Palestinians (e.g., hate, fear, despair, and anger); as well as with objections to signing peace 
agreements with the Syrians and Palestinians (Nets-Zehngut & Bar-Tal, in press; for similar 


findings in other conflicts see Devine-Wright, 2003; Winter & Sivan, 1999). 


Typical antagonistic collective memory is functional for the needs of a society during the 
climax of an intractable conflict. Nonetheless, this kind of collective memory also inhibits de- 
escalation of the conflict and its peaceful resolution. Therefore, it is of vital importance that 
parties to conflicts are able to acquire a more realistic and less biased collective memory 
(when there is a factual basis for such a revised memory). This can facilitate the formation of 
a more positive set of psychological and behavioral reactions towards the rival party. In so 
doing, the likelihood of achieving peace is increased. However, acquiring a non-antagonistic 
collective memory is highly dependent upon the conflict’s situation; usually it will happen 
after the conflict has resolved and the violence has stopped (Bar-On & Adwan, 2006; Nets- 
Zehngut & Bar-Tal, 2007; Rotberg, 2006). 


Recognition of the importance of creating a more realistic collective memory in order to 
advance peace has led to its growing centrality among politicians, peace activists, and 


scholars (Devine- Wright, 2003; Rotberg, 2006). 
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2.2. Documents and oral history 
Two primary sources cultivate the indirect-collective memory of conflict - documents 
(documented history) and oral history. Documents are usually of official or semiofficial type 
(such as military orders or reports), that describe the past events of the conflict (Nets- 
Zehngut, 2007; Winter & Sivan, 1999). Oral history refers to eyewitness accounts, usually 
interviews, of direct participants in the conflict’s events. These interviews are taped or filmed 
and are conducted by scholars, semiofficial institutions, or by civil society institutions such as 


commemoration organizations or peace activists (Thomson, 1998). 


Until the 1960s, documents were the traditional and almost exclusive source of scholarly 
historical research (Sharpless, 2006; Winter & Sivan, 1999). In the past few decades, 
however, oral history has emerged as an additional source for historical scholarship. In North 
America it was initiated mostly as an archival practice for preserving valuable historical 
information of prominent members of society. In Europe, and to a lesser extent also in Latin 
America and Africa, it evolved as a social practice by social historians. It gave voice to 
“hidden histories,” those of less hegemonic groups (such as ethnic minorities, women, 
workers, or the weaker parties in conflicts). These groups’ therefore their voices were not 
heard in standard documented histories (Crothers, 2002; Grele, 2006; Sharpless, 2006; 
Thomson, 1998). 


Oral history has been viewed, by and large, with skepticism by supporters of document 
research (Sharpless, 2006; Thomson, 1998). They challenged oral history’s contribution to the 
study of history, arguing that it cannot be trusted due to distortions caused by the passage of 
time between the event itself and the recording of it and the physical deterioration of the 
brain. Psychological factors were also thought to contribute to distortion: political agendas, 
nostalgia, manipulation, the personal biases of both, interviewee and interviewer, apologetic 
tendencies, and the influence of collective retrospective versions of the past (in other words, 


the official, historical, and collective memories). 


Oral historians respond to these critics in various ways. They maintain that documents are 
also selective and biased, and that while interviews cannot provide an exact reconstruction of 
the past, partial factual reconstruction is possible. In addition, highly important or 


extraordinary events are better remembered than less important ordinary ones. Furthermore, 
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often the information obtained from interviews cannot be obtained by any other means and 


therefore is highly valuable (Grele, 2006; Thomson, 1998). 


2.3. The Palestinian refugee problem 
The Israeli-Palestinian conflict is by and large an intractable conflict. It has lasted for about a 
century, causing severe damage to the involved parties. The most central historical issue of 
the conflict is the causes for the 1948 Palestinian exodus. This issue has great political, 
psychological, and social importance for both parties (Lustick, 2006; Nets-Zehngut, 2008, in 


press). 


Politically, determining the party responsible for the exodus influences the negotiations 
regarding the solution of the refugee problem. This issue was a major obstacle in the peace 
process during the 1990s. Psychologically, for the Israelis it is difficult to discuss the 
expulsion of Palestinians in 1948, mostly since it seems to present them as acting in an 
immoral or illegal manner. For the Palestinians this issue is a very painful one, it is the 
“Nakba”: the catastrophe that led to their exile, the cornerstone of their social identity. For 
them it is better to present the exodus as caused by the Israelis, not only for the political 
reason discussed above, but also for a psychological reason. It is better for their own self- 
esteem, as well as for the way they are perceived, as being expelled from their sacred land. 
This is better than being seen as having left willingly due to fear, calls of their leaders, 
collapse of the Palestinian society, or earlier flight of their leaders (Bar-On, 2006). The 
psycho-logical aspect is influenced, among both parties, by the need for positive personal and 


social self-esteem, as described in social identity theory (Tajfel & Turner, 1986). 


The social aspect is an outcome of the psychological one. Benedict Anderson related to this 
issue in terms of nation construction (Anderson, 1983). The leaders of both peoples prefer to 
construct instrumental history of their nations, to support their nations’ interests. Such a 
portrayal of history helps in constructing a united patriotic society, one which copes with the 
difficulties of nation building and the conflict’s process. In our case, a Zionist non-expulsion 
natrative serves Israel well in this regard; while for the Palestinians this is true regarding an 


expulsion narrative. 


The Israeli collective and historical memories for the causes of the 1948 exodus, at least until 
the late 1970s, have essentially adopted the Zionist narrative of the exodus. They attributed no 


responsibility to Jews/Israelis for the exodus of Palestinians (including for expulsion), but 
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rather blamed only the Palestinians and the Arab countries. The Palestinians fled willingly, 
mainly because they were encouraged to do so by their own leadership and by the Arab states 
(Bar-Tal, 2007; Lustick, 2006; Nets-Zehngut, 2006). This is also true regarding the official 
memory of Israeli state institutions, for example, the way the national Information Center 
presented this issue (Nets-Zehngut, 2008), the Israeli Army (Nets-Zehngut, 2010a), or the 
Ministry of Education (Nets-Zehngut, 2010b). 


This began to change in the late 1970s with the emergence of a critical/post-Zionist period in 
Israeli historical scholarship. For example, Israeli scholars started presenting a critical 
narrative with regard to the 1948 exodus (Nets-Zehngut, in press). This criticism trend 
intensified in the late 1980s with the commencement of the period called the “New 
Historians” era (Zand, 2004; Nave & Yogev, 2002). These historians criticized various 
aspects of the Zionist narrative of the conflict. The major figure among these critics, the one 
who conducted the most thorough research on the 1948 exodus, is the historian Benny Morris. 
According to the critical narrative presented by him, and other scholars, many of the 
Palestinians left willingly, due to fear and collapse of the Palestinian society, while others 


were expelled by Jewish and later Israeli security forces (Morris, 1987). 


The events of the 1948 War, including those pertaining to the 1948 exodus, were vastly 
documented by Jews and later Israelis. In addition, Israeli historical memory of the causes of 
the 1948 exodus is based almost exclusively upon these documents. These include mostly the 
orders, reports, and protocols of the paramilitary Jewish organizations (e.g., the “Hagana’’) or 
later the “IDF” (Israeli Defense Forces; Gelber, 2001, 2007; Morris, 2004). Oral history is 
rejected by Israeli historians as a scholarly source. They claim it is inaccurate due to 
distortions, the deterioration of memory over time, the selectivity of memory, ideological and 
political agendas, and the negative impact of the ongoing conflict. In addition, Palestinian 
historical scholarship/memory regarding the 1948 War is perceived by leading Israeli scholars 
as politically biased. They argue, for example, that it is “. . . usually polemic or apologetic 
memoirs and rarely scholarly research . . . Arab scholars have scarcely endeavored to find out 
what really happened, when, how and why” (Gelber, 2001, p. 2; for by and large the same 


negative view about Palestinian scholars see also Morris, 1997; Sela, 1991). 


From the other side, Palestinians’ official, historical, and collective memories regarding the 
1948 exodus are almost unanimous in claiming that the refugees were expelled. They also 


reject the claim that the exodus was an outcome of encouragement by the Palestinians’ and 
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Arab countries’ leadership to leave. This can be learned from various studies conducted in 
various locations. For example, three studies examine the Palestinian official memory 
regarding the 1948 exodus, as presented in Palestinian history textbooks used in the 
Palestinian Authority (Firer & Adwan, 2004; IPCRI, 2003, 2004). All of these studies find 
that the books present only expulsion as the cause of the exodus. With regard to the 
Palestinian historical memory—Palestinian scholars categorically reject the Zionist narrative 
of the exodus and to a large degree also the post-Zionist one. First, and in general, they claim 
that the Israeli narratives regarding the exodus are based disproportionately on Israeli, 
American, and British documents and overlook Arab-Palestinian sources. This inhibits 
understanding of the Palestinian perspective on the exodus. They also criticize the Israeli 
post-Zionist narrative of the exodus with regard to the scope of the expulsion (claiming the 
vast majority if not all of the refugees were expelled); its background (e.g., regarding the 
question of whether a transfer ideology or Jewish expulsion plan existed before or during the 
war); the reasons that the Palestinians left (e.g., arguing that the Arab-Palestinian leadership 
did not order or encourage the refugees to leave); and regarding events that took place in 
specific localities (Abdel Jawad, 2006; Abu-Lughod, 1991; Jaber, 1999; Masalha, 1991). 
Also, other Israeli studies have commented that among the Palestinians the narrative 
regarding the case study gives total responsibility to the Israelis (e.g., Sasser, 2004). And 
lastly, with regard to collective memory—a public opinion survey examines the memory of 
the Palestinians residing in Israel (Steinmetz, 2003). It finds that 71% view the exodus as 
caused by expulsion, 8% as caused by Expulsion and Arab Orders (while the rest gave other 
reasons for voluntary flight or did not know). Such expulsion-oriented characteristics of the 
Palestinian collective memory were also diagnosed in another study (Rouhana & Bar-Tal, 


1998). 


Palestinians have almost no documentation regarding the 1948 War and the Palestinian 
exodus. They do, however (especially since the 1990s) have various oral history projects 
about these topics. Nonetheless, there is no integrated data or analysis of all of the 
manifestations of the autobiographical memory of the 1948 exodus as presented through these 
projects. Palestinian scholars rely almost totally on Palestinians’ oral history with regard to 


the conflict in general, and the 1948 exodus in particular (Abdel Jawad, 2006; Jaber, 1999). 
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3. Research 

3.1. Data 
General. The comparison will be drawn in reference to 38 localities that experienced the 
exodus of Palestinians during the 1948 War. Let us describe the data that will be used for this 


comparison. 


Israeli documented history. The scholarship of Benny Morris is chosen to represent Israeli 
documented history because Morris has conducted the most thorough research on the 1948 
exodus. In addition, major findings relevant to the present study (e.g., about the actual causes 
for the exodus of Palestinians, including expulsion) have been accepted by many Israeli 
scholars (Bar-On, 2004; Nets-Zehngut, in press). Further, Morris’s research addresses in 
detail every locality involved in the 1948 War (Shlaim, 1995). These qualities of Morris’s 
research thus allow for a comparison to be drawn between his findings and those of 


Palestinian oral history that relate to 38 localities. 


Morris published his first book on the refugee problem in the late 1980s (“The Birth of the 
Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949”). His research is based almost totally on 
documents, mainly official or semiofficial government or military documents prepared by the 
pre-state Yishuv (“Jewish community”) administration or by the state of Israel, as well as 
official governmental and military American, British, and international documents (Morris, 
2004). This article will relate particularly to Morris’s findings regarding the refugee problem 
as they are presented in his most recent relevant book, “The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee 
Problem Revisited” (2004). 


Palestinian oral history. The four Palestinian oral history projects examined in the article are 


presented in Table 1 below in Appendix A. 


Here are some details regarding the four projects: First, Zochrot is an NGO founded in 2002 
by a group of Israeli-Jews with the aim of raising awareness among Israelis of the 1948 
Nakba (Bronstein, 2005; Zochrot, 2010). Zochrot’s office is located in Tel Aviv and the 
organization employs mostly Jews as well as some Palestinians. Zochrot’s activities include 
organizing tours to the Palestinian localities destroyed in 1948, giving lectures, participating 
in demonstrations, taking legal action to preserve Palestinian sites, and publishing booklets on 


Palestinian localities. 
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Between 2003 and 2006, Zochrot published 17 such booklets in Hebrew (only 14 of them 
were found relevant to the 1948 exodus). Each booklet describes the historical, cultural, and 
economic background of the discussed locality, while focusing on the events of the 1948 War 
that led to the Palestinian exodus. The description is based partly on Palestinian and Israeli 
academic and popular sources, and mostly on the testimonies of internally displaced 
Palestinians (IDPs). Most of the interviews were conducted by Zochrot’s employees or 
volunteers (Jewish and Palestinian), except for two which were conducted by employees of 
Palestinian refugee organizations. Only the testimonies that appear in these booklets were 


analyzed. 


Second, Bat-Shalom is an Israeli (Jewish and Palestinian) feminist organization founded in 
1994. Its aims are to promote a just and lasting Israeli-Palestinian peace, protect human 
rights, and advance an equal voice for Jewish and Palestinian women in Israeli society (Bat- 
Shalom, 2010; Testimonies, 2005). It operates from Jerusalem and Affula in Israel, and its 
activities include organizing demonstrations, exhibitions, workshops, and tours to destroyed 
Palestinian villages, as well as publishing a Testimonies booklet (2005). The booklet, which 
is analyzed in this article, was published in Hebrew and contains two testimonies of 
Palestinian women IDPs taken by members of Bat-Shalom (only one of the testimonies was 


found relevant to the 1948 exodus). 


Third, the Journal of Palestine Studies (“JPS”) is published since 1971 by the Institute of 
Palestine Studies which is situated in Beirut, Lebanon, with offices in Washington, Paris, and 
London (IPS web site, 2010). The institute was founded in 1963 and incorporated in Lebanon 
as a private, independent, nonprofit Arab institute. JPS is an academic journal, the main 
English-language quarterly devoted exclusively to the study of Palestinian affairs and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. In 1988 an article was published in JPS that included the testimonies of 
four Palestinian refugees who described the events that led to their exodus in 1948 (Refugee 
Interviews, 1988). All these four testimonies were included in the study. The four 
interviewees who gave the testimonies were residing at the time of the interviews in Jordan 


and Lebanon and were interviewed by correspondents of JPS. 


Fourth, Nafez Nazzal is a Palestinian historian currently from Brigham Young University in 
the United States. He wrote his Ph.D. dissertation in the mid-1970s in Georgetown 
University, Washington DC. His dissertation concentrated on the 1948 exodus of Palestinians 


from the Galilee (a region currently the north of Israel). In this framework he interviewed 111 
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Palestinian refugees from 25 localities in the Galilee, who at the time of the interviews were 
residing in cities and refugee camps in Lebanon and Syria. All the interviewees were 
adolescents or older in 1948. Of the 25 localities addressed in Nazzal’s study, only 23 were 
analyzed in the current study (the names of the remaining two villages were not traced in 
Morris’s book for the sake of comparison). Therefore, the actual number of interviewees 
regarding the 23 researched localities is estimated proportionally at around 100. Nazzal 
published a small part of his findings in 1974 in an article, and all of them later in an English- 
language book (Nazzal, 1978), the latter which will be analyzed here. 


These four projects were chosen for this study since they are broad in the diversity they 
represent: They were conducted in various years over a long period (i.e., 1978, 1988, 2003— 
2006, 2005); by both activists and academics, from both sides of the conflict (i.e., Israeli-Jews 
and Arab/Palestinians). In addition, the interviewees were Palestinian refugees from all areas 
of Eretz-Israel (the Jewish name for that territory prior to the establishment of Israel) and 
Israel, where the exodus took place in various phases of the 1948 War. At the time of the 
interviews the interviewees were residing in diverse locations (Israel and Arab countries such 
as Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan). Furthermore, the projects relate to a large number of localities 


(38) and interviewees (about 131). 


3.2. Methodology 
General. In order to conduct the comparison, a table was constructed to compare the causes 
for the Palestinian exodus in the 38 localities according to Benny Morris versus the 


Palestinian projects. 


Valid Testimonies. A few Palestinian testimonies were disqualified for this study because they 
did not deal with the 1948 exodus (but rather, for example, with the lives in a Palestinian 
village prior to 1948), or because the locality was not traced in Morris’s book. In addition, in 
the present study only testimonies of direct comprehended experience were analyzed, a basic 
principle of oral history (Grele, 2006). Thus, testimonies about events in another village that 
were based on what the interviewee was told by another person, or events which occurred 
before the interviewee reached the age of five, were not included in the analysis. Few 


testimonies from activists’ projects fell into this latter category. 


Five categories of causes for the exodus. The causes for the exodus of the refugees were 


classified into five categories, based by and large on Morris’s classification and symbols: “E” 
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represents Expulsion by Jewish and later Israeli forces. “F” represents Prior Fear, such that 
Palestinians fled prior to the initiation of a military attack. This cause integrates two of 
Morris’s classifications, which Morris himself mentions are difficult to distinguish between— 
“F” = Fear of being caught up in fighting and “C” = flight due to the Fall of a Neighboring 
Town. “M” represents flight caused by a Military Attack on the locality (i.e., flight that 
occurred at any time from the beginning of a military attack until its end, including after the 
locality was seized by Jewish-Israeli forces). “A” represents abandonment on Arab 
Orders/Encouragement for the Palestinians to leave. “W” represents Whispering Campaign 
against Palestinians as a kind of Jewish psychological warfare. Usually, both Morris and the 


Palestinian interviewees mentioned more than one cause regarding each locality. 


As Benny Morris (2004) mentions, it seems difficult to distinguish between the four 
psychological influences on flight: Prior Fear of being caught up in the fighting (F), flight due 
to the Fall of a Neighboring Town (C), abandonment on Arab Orders/Encouragement to leave 
(A), and the psychological warfare of the Whispering Campaign (W). Thus, a primary 
distinction is made here between flight that took place before military attack (Prior Fear, F, 
that includes also Fall of a Neighboring Town, C) versus flight that took place during or after 
Military Attack (M, a cause that is used also by Morris). Major importance is attributed to this 
F-versus-M distinction since it is significantly different to flee before the battle is on, as 
opposed to when it is on or when the locality is seized by your enemy. In addition, this 
behavioral distinction allows for a more accurate diagnosis of the events based on actual 
behavior and not on psychological hypothesis. In contrast, the Arab Orders/Encouragement 
(A) and Whispering Campaign (W) causes are accorded less significance in the study. They 
are treated as useful but non-central information. The above discussion explains why the E 
cause (which is obviously the most central one) and the F-versus-M causes are given special 


emphasis in the analysis of the findings, whereas the A and W causes are emphasized less. 


Manner of classification of the causes. The data underwent textual analysis in order to 
determine the causes of the exodus. Two clarifications are required. First, the determination 
of the cause of Expulsion (E) was made for instances when actual expulsion took place; that 
is, when the Palestinians were ordered and/or forced to leave their localities. Second, 
identifying the causes of the exodus in Morris’s book was determined according to the text in 
the book, and not according to the list the book provides of all the Palestinian or mixed 
(Jewish-Palestinian) localities and the causes for the exodus of their inhabitants. This was 


done in order to ensure an accurate account of the book’s description of the exodus. 
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4. Findings 
General characteristics of the two histories. The Israeli-documented history relating to the 
localities discussed the various relevant events of the 1948 War (e.g., Jewish-Israeli or Arab 
military operations and strategic plans), while focusing on the Palestinian exodus. Its structure 
was academic, meaning, the book was professionally edited, used third-person language, was 
structured, progressed systematically according to time and place, and provided references 


(1.e., to various documents) for its assertions. 


In contrast, all four Palestinian oral history projects focused on the discussed localities as 
their main topic, while usually relating to a wider spectrum of time than Morris’s work. That 
is, all the projects typically began with a description of economic, social, cultural, and 
historical aspects of the discussed locality prior to 1948. All the projects also related to the 
fate of the Palestinians after they left their locality. 


In terms of the structure of the projects, there were differences mainly between activists and 
academic projects. The testimonies of activists projects were usually not structured according 
to time and place and seemed only lightly edited, sticking to the vernacular language of the 
interviewees and the inconsistency of the interview. As an example we can relate to the 
testimony of Ibrahim Abu Sanina from A’Jalil: “Why did the people of A’Jalil leave from 
here? Not far from here six people of the Shubacky family were murdered, but Arab 
propaganda made it seem as if the entire family was murdered, about 100 people. So 
everyone ran away from here in fear. Everyone ran away in every direction” (Zochrot A’ Jalil, 
2004, pp. 4-5). In contrast, the testimonies of the academic projects were more edited and 
structured (mostly Nazzal’s testimonies, similar to Morris’s academic structure). As an 
example from an academic project we can relate to that of Issa Tathamuni from Beisan: “. . . 
the Jews ordered all the Arabs to leave, carrying them in trucks to the river and forcing them 
to cross to Transjordan” (Nazzal, 1978, p. 49). Table 2 below in Appendix A assembles the 


overall crude findings of the study. 


Structure of Table 2. The localities in the above table are organized according to the four 
projects, and are ordered first by the date of the projects’ publication (starting with the most 
recent) and second within each project, in alphabetic order according to the name of the 
locality. The first two projects were conducted by activists, while the last two were conducted 


by academics. 
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Internal coherence in Palestinian oral history. As mentioned above, on a few occasions 
localities appeared in more than one project. Thus, before comparing Israeli documented 
history to Palestinian oral history, there is a need to form a unified Palestinian oral history 
regarding these three localities. The first such locality is Acre (items 2, 15, and 16 in Table 2 
below). The causes attributed for the flight from Acre were FM (item 2), F (item 15), and M 
(item 16). These versions of the three testimonies can thus be joined as “FM,” as in item 2, 
since this categorization reflects the combined causes mentioned in all the testimonies. For 
the sake of clarity, items 15 and 16 in Table 2 are marked in square brackets ([]) and are not 


taken into consideration in the analysis of the findings. 


The second locality is Ayn Ghazal (items 8 and 17), for which the cause of exodus was 
designated M (item 8) and ME (item 17). The unified designation regarding Ayn Ghazal is 
determined to be ME (item 17), since this designation combines the versions of both 
testimonies and thus describes the overall situation in greater detail. Thus, item 8 is marked in 
square brackets and is not analyzed. The third locality, Haifa, was marked FM for both item 
10 and item 19—and so it remained. For the avoidance of repetition, item 10 was marked in 


square brackets and excluded from the analysis. 


Comparison between the two histories: Causes F, M, and E. Table 3 below in Appendix A 
assembles the preliminary crude findings from Table 2 while focusing on causes F, M, and E 


(in Table 2—columns III and IV for the Israelis vs. columns VI and VII for the Palestinians). 


Row | in Table 3 (“Identical histories”) refers to all localities for which Israeli and 
Palestinian accounts of the causes of exodus were identical. Twenty-six localities (68%) met 


this definition; for 11 of these, Expulsion (E) was one of the causes. 


Row 2 in Table 3 refers to localities for which neither side cited Expulsion (E) as the cause of 
exodus, but where there was disagreement nonetheless as to the causes Military Attack (M) or 
Prior Fear (F), or both (FM). For example, M on the Israeli side and FM on the Palestinian 
side, or FM on the Israeli side and F on the Palestinian side. All together there were five 
localities (13%) like this. Thus, for 81% of localities (68% + 13%), there was compatibility 
between the two histories with regard to all causes of the exodus (68%) or insofar as both 


sides agreed regarding the absence of the most important E cause (13%). 
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The major differences between the two versions are represented in rows 3 and 4, which 
together comprise 19% of the total localities. Row 3 includes four localities (11%) for which 
both the Israeli and Palestinian versions point to the existence of the F/M/FM causes. In 
addition, the Israeli version claims that Expulsion (E) took place in these localities, whereas 
the Palestinian accounts do not claim that expulsion took place. Row 4 comprises three 
localities (8%) in which the opposite is the case—both the Israeli and Palestinian accounts 
assert that one or more of the F/M/FM causes were relevant. However, the Palestinian 
projects claim in addition that Expulsion (E) took place in these localities, whereas the Israeli 


account does not. 


The AW causes. Table 4 below in Appendix A details the use of the two causes A and W in 


Israeli documented history versus Palestinian oral history. 


As can be seen in Table 4, both parties used the A/W causes about the same number of times: 
Both used the A cause 7 times, and the W cause was used four times by the Israelis and three 
times by the Palestinians. For only two localities (items 30 and 36) the causes of exodus were 
identical in the versions of both parties. In the seven instances where the A cause was 
attributed by Palestinian witnesses, the A cause almost always took the form of advice by 
Arab forces (mostly the Arab Liberation Army) that Palestinians evacuate women, children, 


and the elderly in order to prevent them from being harmed in the fighting. 


It should be noted that in four localities (items 4, 7, 29, and 31), Palestinian witnesses asserted 
that Jews approached them to calm their fears and to ask them to live in coexistence and 
peace. These were positive actions by the Jews that stand seemingly in contrast to the practice 


of a whispering campaign (W). 


Activists vs. academic projects. It is interesting to examine the extent of compatibility 
between the histories while differentiating between activists and academic projects. This is 
particularly true with regard to the more central F/M/E causes. This comparison also touches 
on all the contextual aspects of these projects: The activists projects were conducted by 
laypeople and in a nonacademic sphere, very recently (2003-2006), only by Israeli citizens 
(Jews and Palestinians), and all the interviewees were residing at the time of the interviews in 
Israel. In contrast, the academic projects were conducted by academic scholars, earlier (1978, 


1988), by Arabs and Palestinians working outside Israel, and the interviewees were residing 
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at the time of the interviews in Arab countries. Thus, the findings of this comparison in Table 


5 below in Appendix A have implications regarding all these aspects. 


Table 5 includes all 42 cases, including the three localities that were discussed in more than 
one project (so as not to jeopardize the comparison between the two kinds of projects). The 
major finding here is regarding row 1. This row shows the number of localities for which the 
comparison bore identical histories—highly similar among activists (67%) and academic 
(66%) projects. In addition, and not based on the table, the Expulsion (E) cause was 
mentioned for 40% (6 of 15) of the localities addressed by the activists’ projects, and 
regarding 30% (8 of 27) of the localities addressed by the academics’ projects. 


5. Discussion 
As described in the literature review, typical collective memory of conflict is antagonistic and 
biased; and the Palestinian official, historical, and collective memories are highly expulsion 
oriented. Therefore, one might expect to find the Palestinian oral history examined here to be 
compatible with the Palestinian official, historical, and collective memories. That is, the 
Palestinian autobiographical memory described in these projects would present a typical 
antagonistic narrative of conflict. Yet, the findings of this study provide a significantly 


different picture. 


Extent of compatibility of Palestinian autobiographical memory with Palestinian official, 
historical, and collective memories. The study finds a large discrepancy between the three 
latter expulsion-oriented memories and the autobiographical one. As described in Table 2, the 
Palestinian autobiographical memory presents exclusively the expulsion cause (E) only with 
regard to one (3%) locality. This cause is presented with regard to an additional 13 (34%) 
localities, but is then accompanied by the causes of Prior Fear and/or Military Attack (F/M). 


The remaining 63% of the localities are not addressed with regard to expulsion. 


Therefore, the autobiographical memory attributes relatively low responsibility to expulsion. 


Arab Orders and Whispering Campaign (AW) in Palestinian autobiographical memory. 
Palestinians attribute the exodus to Arab Orders (A) in seven (18%) localities. This is 
significant since it stands in contrast to the Palestinian historical and official memories that 


such orders were not given. While 18% seems negligible, it is still significant considering that 
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the Israeli narrative also attributes this cause to only seven localities (though mostly different 


localities than the Palestinians). Thus, seemingly, this cause was just not prevalent. 


In addition, regarding four (10%) localities, Palestinian witnesses assert that Jews approached 
them to allay their fears and asked them to live in coexistence and peace. These were positive 
actions that stand opposed to the Whispering Campaign (W) practice. Therefore, regarding 
both Arab Orders and positive Jewish actions, the Palestinian autobiographical memory is not 
apologetic and does not portray the Palestinian side in a purely positive manner, or the Jewish 


side purely in a negative one. 


Extent of compatibility of Palestinian autobiographical memory with Israeli documented 
history. Based on the literature review about oral history versus documented history in 
general—as well as on these histories in the context of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict—one 
might expect to find the Palestinian oral history regarding the 1948 exodus to be largely 
incompatible with a parallel documented Israeli history. The findings, however, are 
significantly different. Both histories were found to be identical regarding 68% of the 
localities; while for an additional 13% they were compatible in asserting that no expulsion 


took place. These findings suggest a high degree of compatibility between the two histories. 


Summary of the descriptive aspect of the Palestinian autobiographical memory. Surprisingly, 
this autobiographical memory was not found to be like a typical memory of conflicts, on two 
levels. First, by its own content—expulsion was not found to be a central cause of the exodus, 
but Prior Fear and Military Attacks were. In addition, percentages of Arab Orders to leave 
were not insignificant, and some positive Jewish actions were described. By this it was found 
to be very different from the Palestinian official, historical, and collective memories. On the 
second level, the comparative one—autobiographical memory is found to be highly 
compatible with Israeli-documented history. It is not argued that the Israeli-documented 
history contains the “truth” about the past, and because of the high compatibility, that the 
Palestinian autobiographical memory therefore contains the “truth” as well. Such a high 
degree of compatibility, however, does suggest that both histories provide, at least to a high 
degree, an accurate description of the given events. While documented history is never 
described as being inherently inaccurate and biased, oral history (including specifically the 
Palestinian one) is described as such. Therefore, this high degree of compatibility does 


describe Palestinian autobiographical memory more favorably than usual. In summary, the 
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autobiographical memory diagnosed in this study cannot be described as containing highly 


biased, inaccurately antagonistic elements, but by and large the contrary. 


Extent of representation of the Palestinian autobiographical memory by the four oral history 
projects. The Palestinian autobiographical memory is discussed here based on four oral 
history projects. However, it seems that there are many chances that the findings about this 
memory represent to a large degree the overall Palestinian autobiographical memory about 
the 1948 exodus. Support for this assumption can be found in the wide and diverse nature of 
the four projects described above (e.g., in terms of areas of the localities, place of residence of 
the interviewees, and the large number of localities and interviewees). All of these different 
characteristics of the four projects did not seem to make any significant difference in the way 


the autobiographical memory is presented in them. 


One more aspect should be pointed out in this regard—the 38 localities discussed in this 
article are those which were chosen by the coordinators of the oral history projects (Arabs, 
Palestinians, or Israeli-Jewish peace activists). It seems safe to assume that these coordinators 
did not deliberately choose a small number of localities which experienced expulsion in 1948, 
therefore producing non-expulsion-oriented autobiographical memory of the exodus. If they 
had some intention of choosing “appropriate” localities for their projects, more likely they 
would have chosen localities with no significance in this regard, or more localities which did 
experience partial or exclusive expulsion. For example, taking into consideration the political, 
psychological, and social aspects of the refugee problem, exclusive expulsion might better 
serve the Arab/Palestinian/ peace activists purpose in presenting Israel more negatively. This 
leads to the conclusion that the sample of the 38 localities discussed in the study does not 
represent an exceptionally more moderate (less expulsion oriented) Palestinian description of 


the exodus. 


Lastly, and with regard to another aspect—the above referred to wide and diverse nature of 


the projects and this provide a considerably solid basis for the validity of the findings. 


Reasons for the difference between the Palestinian autobiographical memory and the 
Palestinian official and historical memories. What are the reasons for the sharp difference 
between the former memory and the latter two? One explanation might be that one of the 
memories is historically more accurate than the others. However, this explanation seems not 


to be plausible. After all, the differences in the memories are too wide, and there is high 
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compatibility between the Israeli documented history and the Palestinian autobiographical 
oral one. The question also arises as to why the official and historical memories are so similar 
in their expulsion-oriented content. It seems that the major explanation for this difference can 
be attributed to the “presentism” phenomenon—the political, psychological, and social 
significance of the refugee problem described earlier. The official and historical memories are 
more suited to the expulsion narrative, since they are influenced by this triple significance of 
the problem. The people who construct these two memories (politicians and scholars) 
probably felt the Palestinian nation would be politically, psychologically, and socially 
damaged if the expulsion narrative was not described with these two memories. This point 
was enhanced since these two memories (and especially the official one) represent the 


Palestinian nation. 


In contrast, the refugees who directly experienced the exodus probably to a large degree did 
not feel they represented the Palestinian nation. They did not feel that this triple significance 
of the problem should be taken into consideration while providing their testimonies. 


Therefore, they “just” describe their experiences with regard to the exodus. 


Support for this explanation can be found in the view, described above, of Israeli scholars on 
the Palestinian historical memory of the conflict as highly biased. Additional support can be 
found in the fact that a similar phenomenon (official biased memory of this same 1948 
exodus) also took place in Israel. The Israeli national Information Center presents the Zionist 
narrative regarding the 1948 Palestinian exodus for the same triple reasons described above 
(Nets-Zehngut, 2008), as well as among Israeli-Jewish scholars until the late 1970s (Nets- 
Zehngut, in press). The same phenomenon also occurs regarding history textbooks in the 
Israeli educational system, insofar as the way in which they describe the conflict (Podeh, 


2002). 


Difference between the two components of the Palestinian collective memory. The overall 
Palestinian collective memory is found, as mentioned, to be expulsion oriented to a large 
degree, but not exclusively (71%: expulsion, 8%: Expulsion and Arab Orders, and the rest: 
other reasons for voluntary flight, or did not know). This memory includes the 
autobiographical memory and the indirect-collective memory. The autobiographical memory 
is found to be less expulsion oriented and much more voluntary flight (for various causes) 


oriented. Therefore, it seems safe to generally assert that the indirect-collective memory is 
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much more expulsion oriented than the autobiographical one. This former memory is 


probably responsible for most of the expulsion orientation of the overall collective memory. 


What are the reasons for this difference between these two memories, the autobiographical 
and the indirect-collective? One major explanation comes to mind. The autobiographical 
memory is formed essentially according to the actual events. It is not influenced (at least not 
to a large degree) by the political, psycho-logical, or social considerations; or by the official 
and historical expulsion-oriented memories. This is an interesting finding in and of itself. In 
addition, as mentioned in the literature review, research has found that highly important or 
extraordinary events are remembered better than less important ordinary ones. For the 
Palestinians the “Nakba” is surely a highly important event, a fact which might have 
contributed to lesser impact of distortions of time on this memory. Apparently, this memory 


represents, to a large degree, the actual events. 


In contrast, the indirect-collective memory is formed based on various second-hand sources 
like the autobiographical memory, as well as the official and historical memories. While the 
former memory leans less towards the expulsion cause and more towards various voluntary 
flight causes, the latter two memories lean in the opposite direction (by and large, towards an 
exclusive expulsion explanation of the exodus). Naturally, the impact on the indirect- 
collective memory of these latter two memories is stronger than that of the autobiographical 
memory. These two former memories are much more enforced and disseminated by various 
state and social (e.g., media and cultural) channels. Therefore, the indirect-collective memory 
is formed in a more expulsion-oriented manner. In other words, the autobiographical memory 
is not a typically antagonistic memory of conflict, while the indirect-collective one is much 


more so. 


Support for these explanations can be found in the literature. Discrepancy between the 
autobiographical memories of the Germans and the French, respectively, regarding their 
conflict until 1945, and the countries’ official memories, is found to decrease the impact of 
the official memories on the collective ones (Rosoux, 2001). That is, the autobiographical 


memories mitigated the impact of the official memories. 


In summary, the autobiographical memory tends not to be expulsion oriented, the indirect- 
collective memory is highly expulsion oriented, and the collective memory is mitigated by the 


autobiographical memory to be expulsion oriented to a large degree. In addition, the official 
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and historical memories indirectly influence the collective memory through their impact on 


the indirect-collective memory. 


Positive transformation of Palestinian collective memory of conflict. The autobiographical 
memory is found largely to be an atypical memory of conflict. This makes it a possible 
primary source for supporting positive transformation of the Palestinian collective and 
historical memories, to becoming less antagonistic memories of the conflict. All this, of 


course, when there is a factual basis for such a transformation. 


On the other hand, the indirect-collective memory is a more typical memory of conflicts. It 
seems to be more biased and distorted than the autobiographical memory. Therefore, this 
memory is the leading candidate for being the subject of a process of positive transformation 
among the two components of the collective memory. In addition, it is easier to transform 
such a memory (which is based on indirect sources) than a memory which is based on direct 
experience (like the autobiographical memory). In contrast, the autobiographical memory is a 
much less relevant candidate for such a transformational process. It is not only that this 
memory is not a typical memory of conflicts; it is also harder to change a direct-experience 


memory, if at all. 


Theoretical implications. Various theoretical implications are included in the above 


discussion, and the main ones will be addressed here. 


First, this study finds evidence that autobiographical memory of conflict can be largely 
atypical-memory-of-conflict (e.g., largely accurate and not biased or antagonistic). Such 
characteristics of this memory can be explained by three main reasons: (1) People who 
directly experienced the events and describe them in oral history projects do not feel that they 
represent their nation (in contrast, for example, to leaders). As such, they do not take into 
consideration in their testimonies political and social implications which might bias them. (2) 
Such people are not so influenced by historical or official memories. They experienced the 
events and know what happened; they do not need “others” to tell them what happened. (3) 
Memories of important events (like the exodus/Nakba) are better remembered than 


insignificant ones.*? 


® These three reasons provide the main explanations for the high compatibility between the Israeli documented 
history and the Palestinian oral one. This explanation is based mainly on the methods used for eliciting the 
narratives of the exodus (documents and oral history), and not the sides that used it (Israelis and Palestinians). 
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Second, the study shows that such relatively “nonconflict-oriented and accurate” 
autobiographical memory can exist also in circumstances which might have been expected to 
influence it in the opposite direction. The exodus/Nakba is the most central event for the 
Palestinians (with significant political and social implications), and the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict is an ongoing violent conflict. Such circumstances, according to the literature, should 
have made this memory more biased and conflict oriented. Despite these circumstances, this 


is not the case. This phenomenon also accentuates the significance of the study’s findings. 


Third, collective memory is usually discussed as an inclusive phenomenon, without 
differentiating between its two components. Based on this study we might discuss this 
memory as an integrated phenomenon, differentiating between the autobiographical and 
indirect-collective memories. Each of the two memories is very different from one another. 
The autobiographical is less likely to be conflict oriented and inaccurate, not so influenced by 
historical and official memories, and is harder to be transformed. In contrast, the indirect- 
collective is more likely to be conflict-oriented, more influenced by historical and official 
memories, and easier to be transformed. Therefore, a more nuanced discussion of collective 


memory might have various theoretical and subsequently practical implications. 


An example of a practical implication might be regarding positive transformation of 
memories. The bearers of the indirect-collective memory will often be the younger 
generations (in contrast to the older one, that experienced the given event directly), and 
sometimes also new immigrants. Such groups will often be the appropriate candidates for 


positive transformation of their memory. 


Fourth, when the autobiographical memory is relatively “nonconflict-oriented and accurate,” 
it can be the appropriate vehicle for the positive transformation of its counter component, the 
indirect-collective memory. After all, this memory is a direct one of “one’s own” people. As 
such—if given the appropriate centrality and dissemination—it can be accepted with trust by 


the bearers of the indirect-collective memory. 


Both documents and the autobiographical memory (presented in the oral history projects) were probably 
accurate to a large degree in representing the exodus. The documents were accurate (as usually is asserted in the 
literature), while the autobiographical memory was so for the above three reasons. 
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Fifth, the study provides some partial and intuitive evidence regarding the impact of present 
interests on historical and official memories. The Palestinian autobiographical memory is 
found to be incompatible with these two latter memories. These memories are very conflict 
oriented and apparently partly biased (especially the official one). It seems safe to partially 
attribute the characteristics of these two memories to the political, psychological, and social 
implications of the 1948 exodus. Therefore, and more generally, when the bearers of these 
two memories (especially the official one) see themselves as representatives of their nation, 
and the topic of these memories has central implications, there are more chances that these 


memories will be biased and conflict oriented. 


Methodological implications. Oral history is highly criticized by supporters of documents 
research. It is not argued here that oral history does not have its problems. However, the 
present article provides evidence that Palestinian oral history is not that problematic as a 
scholarly source. By and large, relatively small degrees of distortions are found due to 
political agendas, manipulation, apologetic tendencies, and the influence of the official and 
historical memories. It is also found to be accurate in a significant manner (at least by the 
standard of comparing it to Israeli documented history). These findings support oral history in 
general. They suggest that it should be regarded more seriously, examined concretely, and not 
be categorically rejected. Scholarly usage of appropriate oral history can promote research in 
various ways. It can explore the autobiographical memory, widen and deepen the scope of 
documents-based research (since not all the information about the past is included in 
documents), and help in solving historical controversies. This is true regarding many conflicts 
(where often the weaker party largely uses oral history) as well as in contexts other than 


conflicts. 


6. In conclusion 
This study examines for the first time overall characteristics of the Palestinian 
autobiographical memory regarding the 1948 exodus, as it is manifested in oral history 
projects. This memory is found to be largely nonconflict-oriented, highly compatible with 
Israeli documentary history, and very different from other Palestinian memories about that 


exodus. 
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Table 5. Comparison between the Two Histories: Activists versus Academic Projects 
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Table 1. Four Palestinian Oral History Projects Examined in the Present Study 


No. Coordinator of Year the Project Background Nationality of No. of No, of 
the Project Was Published of Project Coordinator Localities Interviewees 
Coordinator Researched 
(Activists 
or Academic) 
1 Zochrot (NGO) 2003—'06 Activists Israeli (Jewish I4 26 
& Palestinian) 
2 Bat-Shalom 2005 Activists Israeli (Jewish 1 ! 
(NGO) & Palestinian) 
3 Journal of 1988 Academic Palestinian 4 4 
Pulestine Studies 
(Academic 
Journal 
4 Nafez Nuzzal 1978 Academic Palestinian 23 ~100 
(Ph.D. 
dissertation) 
Total 38" ~I3t 


*On four occasions the same localities appeared in more than one project. and thus the total is not 
42 but 38. 
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Table 2. Cause of Exodus from Palestinian Localities: Comparison between Israeli Documented 
History and Palestinian Oral History—Raw Findings 


No. Name of Locality Israeli Documented History Palestinian Oral History 
Flight Expulsion Details Flight Expulsion Details 
RM E A,W FM E A,W 
I II Il IV Vv VI VIL Vill 
Zochrot (2003-06) 
1 A’Jalill F FM 
2 Acre (Ako)* FM W FM 
3 A’Lajjun M M AW 
4 Al-Haram(Sidna Ali) F F 
5 Al-Lydda(Lod) M E M E 
6 Al-Ramle(Ramle) FM E FM E 
7 Ayn Al-Mansi M FM A 
8 [Ayn Ghazal?] [M] [A] [M] 
9 Bir Al-Sava (Be’er Sheva) FM E FM E 
10 [Haifa‘] [FM] [A] [FM] 
11 Isdod FM E FM E 
12 Lifta FM A F E 
13 Sheich Muanis F F 
14 Sochamata M M E 
Bat Shalom (2005) 
15 [Acre (Ako)*] [FM] [W] [F] 
Journal of Palestine Studies (1988) 
16 [Acre (Ako)*] [FM] [WwW] [M] 
17 Ayn Ghazal? M A M E 
18 Farradiyya M E E 
19 Haifa‘ FM A FM 
Nafez Nazzal (1978) 
20 Akbara FM FM 
21 Al-Bassa FM E FM E 
22 Al-Birwa M FM AW 
23 Al-Ghabisiya E FM 
24 Al-Sumeiriya FM FM 
25 Al-Zib M E FM E 
26 Beisan (Beit Shean) FM E W FM E 
27: Edh Dhahiriya Et Tahta F F 
28 Ein Ez Zeitun M E M E 
29 El Khalisa F W FM A 
30 Ghuweir Abu Shusha FM WwW FM WwW 
31 Hittin FM FM 
32 Kabri FM A FM 
33 Kafr Misr F A F 
34 Kuweikat M E M E 
35 Lubiya FM FM A 
36 Majd El Kurum FM A FM A 
37 Nazareth FM F 
38 Safed FM E A M 
39 Saffuriya M E M 
40 Safsaf FM FM 
41 Sha’b FM E FM E A 
42 Tarshiha M E M 


“Acre is discussed in three projects, see: # 2, 15, 16. 

ayn Ghazal is discussed in two projects, see: # 8, 17. 

“Haifa is discussed in two projects, see: # 10, 19. 

Key: E= Expulsion, F = Prior fear, M = Military attack, A = Arab orders to leave, W = Whispering campaign 
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Table 3. Comparison between the Two Histories: Causes F, M, and E 


No. 


Total 


Outcome of Comparison No. of % from Total 
Localities 38 Localities 
accounts were identical 
Agreement on no E, 5 13% 
Disagreement on F vs. M 
Agreement on F vs. M, 4 11% 


Disagreement on E (Israelis 
say yes, Palestinians no) 
Agreement on F vs. M, 3 8% 
Disagreement on E 
(Palestinians say yes, Israelis 
no) 
38 100% 


Locality Item No. in Table 2 


Israeli and Palestinian 26 68% 


2-6, 9, 11, 13, 18*, 19-21, 24, 
25**, 26-28, 30-36, 40, 41 
1,.7;.22; 29,37 


23*## 38, 39, 42 


12, 14, 17 


38 


*Almost identical, and specifically regarding the important E cause (ME vs. E) 
** Almost identical, and specifically regarding the important E cause (ME vs. FME) 
KR ys. FM) 


Table 4. Comparison between the Two Histories: Causes A and W 


No. Cause Israeli Documented History Palestinian Oral History 
No. of Locality Item No. of Locality Item 
Times Used No. in Table 2 Times Used No. in Table 2 
1 A = Arab orders 7 12, 17, 19, 32, 33, 36, 38 7 3%, 7,22" 5.29: 
to leave 35, 36, 41 
2 W = Whispering 4 2, 26, 29, 30 3 3, 22, 30 
campaign 
Total 11 10 


*The W cause is also used regarding this locality. 
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No. 


Table 5. Comparison between the Two Histories: Activists versus Academic Projects 


Outcome of Comparison 


Activists Projects 

Israeli and Palestinian accounts 
were identical 

Agreement on no E, 
Disagreement on F vs. M 
Agreement on F vs. M, 
Disagreement on E (Israelis say 
yes, Palestinians no) 
Agreement on F vs. M, 
Disagreement on E (Palestinians 
say yes, Israelis no) 

Total Activists 

Academic Projects 

Israeli and Palestinian accounts 
were identical 

Agreement on no E, 
Disagreement on F vs. M 
Agreement on F vs. M, 
Disagreement on E (Israelis say 
yes, Palestinians no) 
Agreement on F vs. M, 
Disagreement on E (Palestinians 
say yes, Israelis no) 

Total Academic 


Total Activists & Academic 


No. of 
Localities 


10 


27 
42 


% from Total of Type 
of a Project (15 or 27) 


67% 
20% 


0% 


13% 


100% 
66% 
15% 


15% 


4% 


100% 


Locality Item 
No. in Table 2 


2-6, 8-11, 13 


1,715 


15 

18*, 19-21, 24, 25**, 
26-28, 30-36, 40, 41 
16, 22, 29, 37 


23***, 38, 39, 42 


17 


2 
42 


*Almost identical, and specifically regarding the important E cause (ME vs. E) 
** Almost identical, and specifically regarding the important E cause (ME vs. FME) 
CR ys. FM) 
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Chapter 10: 


The Israeli and Palestinian 
Collective Memories of Their Conflict: 
Determinants, Characteristics, and Implications “ 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


(July 20th)...we meet, [Elyakim] Rubinstein, Oded Eran and [Dan] Meridor [Israelis] 
with Nabil Shaath and Yasser Abed Rabu [Palestinians]...[Israel] is required to accept 
responsibility for the creation of the [Palestinian] refugee problem...Shaath explained the 
Palestinian stand, and Elyakim, ours: we [Israelis] do not accept responsibility for the 
creation of the problem. (July 22nd)...another meeting takes place regarding the refugees 
that slides into a head-on clash between two narratives, a desperate clash. Shaath 
describes with excitement the history of the conflict in the eyes of the Palestinians:... the 
Jews conducted a deliberate policy of transferring the Palestinians away...in the 1948 War 
the Jews deliberately expelled hundreds of thousands of Palestinians...at the end of the 
meeting I [Dan Meridor] asked myself: can we reach some point of agreement [about 
these contradictory historical narratives]? Unfortunately, it seems to me that the subject is 


too deep and emotional...difficult. Very difficult.1 


In July 2000, the Israelis, headed by Prime Minister Ehud Barak, and the Palestinians, headed 
by President Yasser Arafat, met at the U.S. military base of Camp David in an attempt to 
reach a peace agreement with the help of U.S. mediation headed by President Bill Clinton. 
The participants at the summit discussed various aspects of a potential agreement, including 
borders, Jerusalem, security arrangements, the Israeli settlements, and the Palestinian refugee 


problem. 


This problem refers to the some 650,000 Palestinians who became refugees during the 1948 


war and their descendants. Generally, the Palestinians demand the right of return of the 


*“ This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2014). The Israeli and Palestinian collective memories 
of their conflict: Determinants, characteristics, and implications. Brown Journal of World Affairs, 20 (2), 103- 
121. 

The author can be contacted at rafi.nets@gmail.com. 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut is a visiting scholar at the Institute for the Study of Human Rights at Columbia 


University, New York. His research addresses the collective memory of conflicts, with regional focus on the 
Israeli—Palestinian conflict. 
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refugees and their descendants into Israel and/or the payment of reparations while the Israelis 
reject both demands.2 The quotation above addresses the historical narratives of the parties’ 
negotiators regarding the causes of the 1948 exodus that created this problem. The 
contradictions in these narratives—as manifested in the quotation above—inhibited resolution 
of the refugee component of the negotiations. The Israelis claimed they bore no responsibility 
(the Palestinians left willingly in 1948) while the Palestinians claimed the Israelis did bear 
responsibility (the Palestinians were expelled by the Israelis/Jews). At the end, no peace 
agreement was reached at the Camp David summit and shortly thereafter the second 
Palestinian uprising, or Intifada, erupted, leading to additional bloodshed in the Middle East. 
The Palestinian uprising is a vivid example of the importance of historical narratives in 
international conflicts, and in the Israeli—Palestinian conflict in particular.3 This is why both 
observers and participants have attributed such significance to collective memory in recent 
decades: historical narratives such as these run deep in academic, social, and political 


spheres.4 


A narrative is generally a story about a certain topic that has a plot with clear starting and 
ending points, providing sequential and causal coherence.5 While the topic at hand is the 
history of an intractable conflict, its varying narratives endeavor to take on the format of such 
a plot, addressing the major events that led to the eruption of the conflict and that occurred 
during it.6 When a group such as an ethnic group or a state adopts a narrative to be the true 


representation of the past, it becomes part of the group’s collective memory.7 


Collective memory is generally defined as representations of the past, which have been 
assembled into narratives that are collectively adopted. Collective memory is a category that 
includes five types of submemories.8 First is popular memory, defined as representations of 
the past held by the society’s members and best manifested in responses to public opinion 
surveys. This type of memory significantly influences the psychological reactions of people— 
such as their emotions, trust, and stereotypes in relation to others—and consequently, their 
behavior adopt.9 Second is official memory, the representations of the past the formal 
institutions of the group. This memory is manifested, for instance, in army publications, 
national museum exhibitions, and textbooks approved for use in the educational system.10 
Third is autobiographical memory, which is that of the people who directly experienced the 
events, typically demonstrated through their memoirs and oral histories. This type of memory 
is accorded importance as a primary source of knowledge about the past.11 Fourth is 


historical memory, the way the research community—academic and independent scholars— 
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views the past in its studies.12 Fifth is cultural memory, the way the society represents its 
past through newspaper articles, memorials, monuments, films, and buildings, among other 
items or products.13 The significance of the latter four types of memory is mostly that they 
influence popular memory. 14 In addition, official memory has its own separate importance: it 


represents nations in the international arena and thereby influences their foreign relations.15 


The more significantly a party’s memory can be transformed into one that is less biased, the 


more the party’s psychological reactions will accommodate the rival. 


I focus here on the collective memory of intractable conflicts. Such a memory typically 
adopts significantly biased and distorted narratives, characterized by a simplistic black-and- 
white view in favor of the in-group. This view generally contends that “they,” the rivals, acted 
negatively throughout the conflict (e.g., initiated the conflict), while “we” acted positively 
(e.g., always tried to reach peace). Such a memory is, on the one hand, typically functional 
during the conflict’s climax, providing each party with the socio-psychological basis needed 
to meet the enormous challenges that an intractable conflict demands. On the other hand, such 
a memory will inhibit peaceful resolution of the conflict and the process of reconciliation 
between the parties involved. The more significantly a party’s memory can be transformed 
into one that is less biased—provided that there is a factual basis for such a transformation— 
the more the party’s psychological reactions will accommodate the rival. Thus, the party will 
become more inclined to view the rival in a humanized manner, which increases the 


likelihood of achieving peace and reconciliation. 16 


With this theoretical background, the article deals with a specific case study: the 
Israeli/Jewish (“Israeli”) and Palestinian collective memories of their conflict, focusing on the 
1948 Palestinian exodus.17 As will be shown, both memories have somewhat transformed 


over the years to become less biased and less self-serving. 


1. The conflict and the exodus 
The Israeli—Palestinian conflict is largely an intractable conflict and part of the wider Israeli— 
Arab conflict. Its roots come from the late nineteenth century, when Jewish Zionist pioneers 
arrived to Eretz Israel (Hebrew for “the Land of Israel’’) and settled the land under the rule of 
the Ottoman Empire. Initially, the pioneers did not encounter massive negative reactions from 
the local Palestinians. Beginning in the early twentieth century, however, as the number of 


pioneers increased, so did Palestinian nationalism. The Palestinians began to act widely 
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against the pioneers, including through violent acts.18 Consequently, as time passed, violence 
between the parties escalated while they were under British rule. The Palestinians objected to 
the 1948 United Nations resolution that established a Jewish state and initiated the 1948 war, 
backed by several Arab countries. Israel won the war, resulting in the displacement of some 
650,000 Palestinians in what is known as the 1948 exodus. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) estimates the current number of refugees 
and their descendants to be about 5.1 million.19 Over the years, Israel and Arab countries 
fought several additional wars: in 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006. The 1967 Six Day War 
led to Israel’s seizure of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip and their continued occupation. In 
1987 and 2000, Palestinian uprisings, or Intifadas, erupted, conducted by residents of these 
territories.20 The various parties to the conflict negotiated numerous peace initiatives, leading 
to two peace agreements (in 1979 with Egypt and in 1994 with Jordan) as well as interim 
agreements in the mid-1990s with the Palestinians. These latter agreements led to the 
establishment of the Palestinian Authority in 1994. In 2005, Israel transferred the Gaza Strip 
to the full control of the Palestinians.21 The central historical event in the Israeli—Palestinian 


conflict—and in the parties’ memories of the conflict—has been the exodus, which led to the 


Palestinian refugee problem. Since 1948, this problem has become a major element in 
Israeli-Arab/Palestinian relations, as the Arabs/Palestinians conducted a widespread 
diplomatic campaign demanding the return of the refugees to Is-rael.22 Since the Israeli— 
Palestinian peace negotiations in the 1990s, the problem has become a major issue in need of 
resolution. Most Israelis—91 percent in 2010—object to the return of the refugees to Israel 
and see it as a major threat to their security.23 As for the Palestinians, they consider the 
exodus and the 1948 events in general to be their Nakba (meaning “catastrophe” in Arabic) 


and a cornerstone of their identity. 


The Israelis and the Palestinians hold varying narratives regarding the causes of the 1948 
exodus. The main narratives are situated on a spectrum: at the right pole, the Zionist narrative 
of willing flight; in the middle, the critical narrative of willing flight and expulsions; and at 


the left pole, the Palestinian narrative of expulsion.24 
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2. The Israeli collective memory of the exodus 
Two narratives about the exodus have been prevalent among Israelis since 1948: Zionist and 
critical.25 The Zionist narrative takes no responsibility for the exodus and holds the 
Arabs/Palestinians solely accountable. The Palestinians, it argues, left willingly because of 
their fear and blanket appeals from the Palestinian leadership and the Arab states to leave. 
Acts of expulsion by Israeli forces are not noted and are actually denied.26 In contrast, 
according to the critical narrative, some Palestinians left willingly—partially in response to 
calls from their leadership to leave or as a result of fear and societal collapse—while others 
were expelled by the Jewish/Israeli fighting forces. The critical narrative’s take on the 
Palestinian expulsion and its cause sharply contrasts with the Zionist narrative of no 


expulsion.27 


Until the late 1970s, the Zionist narrative of the exodus, and actually of the conflict as a 
whole, was widely disseminated among Israelis.28 This was accomplished through the 
distribution of booklets by the National Information Center and through history and civics 
textbooks that were Ministry of Education approved (or were used in the educational system, 
not necessarily with the ministry’s approval), among other methods.29 The Zionist narrative 
was also spread via publications by the Education Corps of the Israel Defense Forces 107 
(IDF), which distributed copies among its soldiers, and through the Amud Haesh (Hebrew for 
“Pillar of Fire”) television series, broadcast in Israel in 1981, that covered the main events of 
Zionism from 1896 to 1948. 30 This dissemination project was conducted not only by the 
state institutions described above, but also through societal means such as studies by Israeli 
scholars, memoirs of the 1948 war written by its Jewish veterans, and essays in the daily 
newspapers.31 Together state and societal activity strengthened the grip of the hegemonic, 


Zionist narrative in Israel. 


Beginning in the 1970s, Israeli societal institutions started significantly challenging the 
hegemony of the Zionist narrative of the conflict as a whole. The scholar Yeoshua Porat, for 
example, published a book in which he argues that the 1936-1939 Palestinian uprising was 
directed mainly against the British and not against the Jews, contrary to what the inclusive 
Zionist narrative of the conflict claimed.32 As for the exodus, many scholarly studies and 
daily newspaper essays as well as some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs began presenting 


the critical narrative of that event.33 
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This societal change intensified in the late 1980s with the commencement of a historical 
revisionist period commonly known as the New Historians era. New historical studies 
criticized additional aspects of the Zionist narrative of the conflict or supported criticism 
raised earlier, such as the critical narrative of the 1948 exodus. For example, these studies 
suggested that the Jews divided the territory in an agreement in 1948 with King Abdullah of 
Jordan, and that the military balance between the Jews and the Arabs/Palestinians in some 
phases of the 1948 war favored the Jews.34 Regarding the exodus, historian Benny Morris 
reinforced the critical narrative with many documents he traced in archives, such as orders 
from IDF headquarters in 1948 to expel the Palestinian residents of the main cities of Lydda 
and Ramla and those from localities in the northern front.35 Subsequent historical studies also 
provided such support, although narrower in scope.36 Thus, since the late 1980s, the critical 
narrative has for the most part been the exclusively accepted narrative in Israeli studies.37 
Moreover, since the late 1980s, the publication of critical-narrative newspaper essays also 
increased, forming the vast majority of newspaper essays, as did critical narrative memoirs by 
veterans of the 1948 war, constituting about one-third of the memoirs.38 At the same time, 
Israeli NGOs began to present the critical and the Palestinian narratives more significantly in 
their publications.39 Later, beginning in the 1990s, some textbooks—used without approval 
in the educational system—began to present the critical narrative.40 The documents provided 
by the abovementioned studies and others, in addition to the testimonies given by Jewish 
1948 war veterans, presented a solid basis for concluding that the critical narrative of the 


exodus is more accurate than the Zionist one.41 


The approaches to the exodus varied among Israeli state institutions. The IDF and the 
National Information Center continued to present the Zionist narrative until at least 2004. The 
Israeli national television station, however, took a different stance by relaying the critical 
narrative through the TV series Tekuma (Hebrew for “Resurrection”) from December 1997 to 
May 1998. This well-respected series, which covered the major events in Israel’s history, was 
produced in cooperation with the Israeli Ministry of Defense for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel. While describing the 1948 war, the program surprisingly 
stated that some Palestinians were expelled.42 The Ministry of Education’s approach was 
similar. Until 1999 the ministry’s approved history and civics textbooks had largely presented 
the Zionist narrative. From 2000 until at least 2004, however, they presented the critical 
narrative exclusively.43 Similarly, in 2005 the Israeli National Archive published a book 
containing a selection of documents pertaining to the late Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 


Rabin. The book cited Morris’ version of the expulsion of Palestinians from the central 
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Palestinian cities of Lydda and Ramla in 1948.44 It also revealed a telegram sent by Rabin, 


ordering local Israeli commanders to expel the residents of these two cities.45 


As for the Israeli popular memory of the exodus, the first study that focused on the Israeli 
memory of the conflict through a representative sample in a public opinion survey was 
conducted in 2008. It found that only 41 percent of Israelis ascribed to the Zionist narrative 
while 39 percent favored the critical narrative and 8 percent favored the Palestinian narrative 
(12 percent did not reply). That is 47 percent of the Israelis believed that some or all of the 
Palestinians were expelled in 1948—more than those who believed in the no-expulsion 
Zionist natrative.46 This sampling of Israeli public opinion likely represented a considerable 
shift in the Israeli popular memory of the exodus, which had appeared to be much more 


Zionist-oriented in the first decades after 1948.47 


In summary, various types of submemories fall under the umbrella category of collective 
memory: official (National Information Center, the IDF, the Ministry of Education, national 
television, and the National Archive); historical (research community); autobiographical (war 
veterans); cultural (newspapers and NGOs); and popular (society at large). The first four 
components of the Israeli collective memory of the exodus began to transform gradually but 
significantly in the 1970s from what was initially an exclusively Zionist memory into a 
significantly critical one. This process took place initially among the 109 societal institutions 


of Israel and, since the late 1990s, among some of the state institutions as well. 


3. The Palestinian collective memory of the exodus 
This memory has not been systematically researched over a long period of time in a 
representative manner. Therefore, it is impossible to present that memory after 1948 in the 
same way that the Israeli memory was presented above. However, recent studies provide a 
contemporary picture of the Palestinian memory. All three types of narratives—Palestinian, 


critical, and Zionist—were found in these studies. 


As for the Palestinian official memory, six studies examined this memory as it is manifested 
in Palestinian textbooks, approved since 2000 by the Palestinian Authority. All of these 
studies found that the textbooks portrayed expulsion as the sole cause of the exodus. That is 
the textbooks presented the Palestinian narrative only.48 The Palestinian historical memory 
has not been examined by systematic studies even in recent years. However, Israeli scholars 


have typically viewed the studies of their Palestinian colleagues as adhering to the Palestinian 
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narrative.49 This is also a view held by at least some Palestinian scholars.50 Indeed, there are 
some examples of earlier Palestinian studies that clearly presented the Palestinian narrative.51 
Nonetheless, an unsystematic examination of some studies published more recently by 


Palestinians reveals that some support the critical narrative rather than the Palestinian one.52 


Next, autobiographical memory, that of the Palestinian refugees who directly experienced 
the 1948 exodus. A study by the author of this article examined the memory of refugees 
regarding the exodus from 38 localities as manifested in four oral history projects.53 The 
results of these projects were published in 1978, 1988, 2003, and 2005. The study found that 
the expulsion cause was cited only in relation to about a third of the localities. Other causes 
given were fear, attacks on the localities by the Jewish/Israeli fighting forces, and occasional 
psychological warfare by these forces as well as orders from Arab commanders to leave. 
Altogether these oral history projects presented the critical narrative the most.54 Another 
study conducted in the late 1990s examined the autobiographical memory of 136 Palestinian 
refugees from many localities and found that the expulsion cause was not mentioned at all; 
rather, fear was cited the most, and Arab orders (part of the Zionist narrative) were rarely 


cited as a cause.55 


With regard to popular memory of Palestinians living in Israel and in the Palestinian 
Authority, a 1999 Tami Steinmetz Center for Peace Research representative public opinion 
survey examined in passing the memory of Palestinians residing in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. It found that 59 percent of respondents had adopted the Palestinian narrative, 18 percent 
held the critical narrative (expulsion, Arab orders, and willing flight), and 10 percent held the 
Zionist narrative (willing flight and Arabs orders); the remaining 13 percent did not 
respond.56 Later, a 2003 Tami Steinmetz Center for Peace Research representative public 
opinion survey examined the memory of the Palestinians residing in Israel. It found that 71 
percent of respondents held the Palestinian narrative, eight percent held the critical narrative 
(expulsion and Arab orders), and 15 percent held Zionist narrative (willing flight and Arabs 
orders), the remaining six percent did not respond.57 That is both groups of Palestinians 
surveyed were inclined to support the Palestinian narrative, though not exclusively—in Israel 


it was more prevalent.58 


To summarize, the recent Palestinian official memory as manifested in textbooks promotes 
the Palestinian narrative exclusively, and the recent popular memory favors that narrative. 


The historical memory might have been exclusively Palestinian in the past, but in the last 
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decade or so has probably become at least partly critical. Another manifestation of this 
increasingly open tendency among Palestinian scholars is their widespread participation in 
natrative collaboration projects with Israeli scholars discussed in greater depth later in this 
article. As for the autobiographical memory, the findings are diverse: according to one study, 
it has been critical since at least the mid-1970s; and according to another, it has been Zionist 


since at least the mid-1990s.59 


4. Collaboration between Israelis and Palestinians on_ historical 


narratives 
Since the early 2000s, an important phenomenon has been occurring with regard to the 
historical narratives of the Israeli—Palestinian conflict: the two sides have been collaborating 
in an effort to extensively address these narratives.60 Nine such projects have taken place: 
PRIME, Shared Histories, Circles of Knowledge, Zochrot, History’s Double Helix, Shared 
Narratives, Van Leer, IHJR, and Gabay-Kazak.61 Among these projects, PRIME stands out 
for its domestic and international recognition, having received about 10 Israeli and 
international peace awards. Booklets containing PRIME’s results were translated into eight 
languages; the project received extensive local and international media coverage; it is 
partially used in both the Israeli and Palestinian educational systems; and its concept was 
adopted for use in other conflicts. Examples of other conflicts are those in Northern Ireland, 
Cyprus, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Qatar, Malaysia, 111 and Germany, as well as between Russia 


and Georgia and between Japan and both Korea and China.62 


The collaborative projects were conducted by only some members of societal institutions— 
mostly scholars as well as teachers, peace activists, and people with direct experience in the 
conflict, such as Palestinian refugees. Their activities entailed becoming acquainted with the 
natratives of the other party; reducing the differences between the parties’ narratives; 
agreeing on two parallel but legitimate narratives; discussing the possibilities of properly 
addressing their historical narratives; and acknowledging that each party might have several 


natratives on the same topic rather than just one. 


The projects addressed various issues in the conflict, including the parties’ rights to the 
disputed territory; relations between the Palestinians and the pioneering Jews in the first half 
of the twentieth century in Palestine/Eretz Israel; the Palestinian national movement (1919— 


1939); the UN resolution of 1947 to establish Jewish and Palestinian states; the 1948 Arab— 
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Israeli War, including the exodus; the 1967 Six Day War; the Israeli settlements; religious 
and victimhood aspects of the conflict; and the reasons for the failure of the 2000 Camp 
David peace summit. The projects typically resulted in the publication of booklets or books in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and/or English, which were disseminated to the general public and 


academia—as well as within the educational systems, where they were used to some extent. 


Each party wanted to place the responsibility for the exodus on the other in order to gain 
international support for its position—the return of the refugees or their non-return, receiving 


reparations or not 


5. Summary and discussion 
I found that the Israeli and Palestinian collective memories of the exodus were heterogeneous 
and changing over time. The Israeli collective memory was initially almost exclusively 
Zionist, and since the 1970s significantly critical—at first only among societal institutions. 
The Palestinian collective memory largely ascribes to the Palestinian narrative with the 
apparent exception of a partial change to a critical narrative interpretation in their historical 
memory in the last decade or so. The Palestinian autobiographical memory, meanwhile, has 


been mainly critical and partially Zionist since at least the 1970s. 


It is hard to rigorously compare the collective memories of both parties since there is much 
more information about the Israeli memory. Nonetheless careful assertions can be made. It 
seems that both official memories are more inclined to self-serving narratives, especially 
when compared to societal memories. The Israeli official memory leans toward the Zionist 
narrative exclusively until the 1990s, and the Palestinian memory toward the Palestinian 
narrative. Nonetheless, comparing only the contemporary representations of the official 
memory in textbooks, it is clear that the Israeli memory is exclusively critical while the 
Palestinian memory is exclusively Palestinian. The two historical memories, however, seem 
somewhat similar. Both seem to be transformed into less self-serving ones, becoming critical 
narrative-based memories. Among Israeli scholars, this process began in the late 1970s and 
since the late 1980s they have largely presented only the critical narrative. Among their 
Palestinian colleagues, this process most likely began more recently and its scope is 
unknown. Likewise the autobiographical memories of both parties seem to have been 
somewhat critical since the 1970s. In contrast, the popular memories of the parties differ since 
a self-serving narrative has a stronger grip among the Palestinians. Many Palestinians support 


the Palestinian narrative—S9 percent in 1999 and 71 percent in 2003—compared to only 41 
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percent of Israelis holding the critical narrative in 2008.63 If we compare only the two post- 
2000 surveys (in order to examine surveys from the same period), the difference is especially 
large. Based on the 2003 survey, 71 percent of the Palestinians hold their self-serving 
Palestinian narrative versus only 41 percent of the Israelis who hold their self-serving Zionist 
natrative (based on the 2008 survey). In summary, there are some similarities, but the Israeli 
memory is less inclined toward a self-serving narrative (Zionist) compared to the inclination 
of the Palestinians toward a self-serving narrative (Palestinian). This is especially true 


regarding the parties’ official and popular memories. 


How can we explain this state of affairs? To address this broad topic briefly, two major 
factors largely shaped the presentation of the exodus within both parties. The first was an 
outbound factor: the wishes of the parties to support their positions in the international arena 
and in their negotiations with the rival. Each party wanted to place the responsibility for the 
exodus on the other in order to gain international support for its position—the return of the 
refugees or their non-return, receiving reparations or not—a position that was later presented 
as well in the peace negotiations. The second was an inbound factor: each party’s wish to 
mobilize its members so that they would be patriotic, highly attached to their group, and 
motivated against the rival. In times of diplomatic and military confrontations, these outbound 
and inbound aims are especially important to the formal institutions that represent the parties. 
This factor led the parties to adopt what they perceived to be self-serving narratives after 
1948: the Zionist narrative for the Israelis and the Palestinian one for the Palestinians. This 
process was somewhat biased in favor of the parties because the Israeli memory ignored the 


1948 partial expulsions and the Palestinian memory ignored the 1948 partial willing flight.64 


As time has passed, the entire context of Israeli lives has changed.65 Since the 1970s they 
have become more reassured by Israel’s military and economic might; pluralism and critical 
tendencies have increased in part due to the 1973 Yom Kippur War, the 1982 Lebanon War, 
and the 1987 Intifada; while collectivism and conformism have decreased, in part due to 
Americanization and later to globalization.66 Israel has also bore witness to a generational 
turnover, in which the 1948 generation—the more conservative and Zionist-oriented one— 
has gradually given more control to the younger, more openminded generation. Additionally, 
in 1977 a dramatic political turnover took place: the Likud Party replaced the Ma’arach Party 
after three decades. This led to a rift between the state institutions and the social elite, and the 
latter felt freer to support the critical narrative. Additionally, in the mid-1970s the main 


newspapers moved toward private ownership and became more commercially oriented—by 
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the mid-1990s, they were all privately owned. In addition, the electronic media experienced 
extensive deregulation in the mid-1990s, which led to the opening of dozens of new radio and 
television channels.67 These shifts led to a wider dissemination of critical narratives, ideas, 
and information in the media. Finally, the research community has been influenced by critical 
narrative theories (such as postmodernism and multiculturalism, developed in Western 
academia), and in the early 1980s Israeli archival documents regarding the 1948 war began to 
be declassified. The declassification allowed for the publication of studies based on 
documents that described expulsions. All these changes created a context that favored much 


more openness to the critical narrative. 


The societal/nonformal institutions were the first to start adopting the critical narrative as of 
the 1970s. As non-representative institutions, they were believed to be less capable of causing 
harm to Israel than could formal institutions. Societal institutions also tended to be less 
exposed to sanctions for deviating from the Zionist narrative. Only two decades later in the 
1990s did some state institutions take on this critical tendency.68 This early and widespread 
adoption of the critical narrative, as well as the political, social, and economic changes in 
Israeli society, explain why the 1948 expulsions were well embedded in the Israeli popular 


memory of the exodus by 2008. 


The Palestinians will be addressed in a more limited manner. I will focus on their official 
memory from the contemporary period since the Palestinian Authority was not established 
until 1994, and the Palestinians did not begin publishing their own textbooks until 2000. 69 
The inbound factor, citizens’ mobilization, contributed to the adoption of the Palestinian 
narrative in their official memory.70 The outbound factor, international support and peace 
negotiations, was manifested in the opening extract from the 2000 Camp David peace 
summit.71 Their historical memory was also influenced by these two factors, leading to what 
seems to be an initial stronghold of the Palestinian narrative of the exodus.72 However, 
mainly since the 1990s, a different voice began being heard among Palestinian scholars—one 
that calls for more self-reflective, open, and critical approaches to their history.73 For 


example, in 1998, the late Edward Said, a renowned Palestinian scholar, wrote: 


Speaking self-critically, I feel that as Arabs generally, and Palestinians in particular, we 
must also begin to explore our own histories, myths, and patriarchal ideas of the nation, 
something which, for obvious reasons, we have not so far done...as intellectuals and 


historians we have a duty to look at our history, the history of our leaderships, and of our 
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institutions with a new critical eye...[T]hese are serious, and even crucial matters, and they 
cannot either be left unanswered or postponed indefinitely under the guise of national 


defense and national unity.74 


This more critical voice was an outcome of many factors, such as the 1990s peace process 
that caused the Palestinians to feel that they were approaching the establishment of their own 
state and that they therefore could deal more openly with the 1948 war. Another factor was 
the critical trend in Western academia and in Israel. This trend toward a more critical voice 
appeared, to some Palestinian scholars, to represent the mainstream inclination—not only in 
their professional community but also among the Israeli scholars. Moreover, as time passed, 
the Palestinians significantly recuperated from their 1948 trauma. For example, the Israeli— 
Palestinians’ self-healing process, especially since the late 1960s, fostered gradual healing in 
social, educational, economic, psychological, and political spheres.75 All of these phenomena 
contributed to the adoption of the critical narrative of the exodus in some Palestinian 


studies.76 


What are the main implications of the previously described state of the parties’ collective 
memories? As the above literature review suggests, holding biased, self-serving narratives 
inhibits peace. Therefore, on the psychological level, the more that this phenomenon is 
prevalent in a society, the stronger its psychological inhibition will be in its progress towards 
peace. For example, the 115 2008 survey described above, which was conducted among the 
Israelis, found that those who held an inclusive critical narrative of the conflict (of 23 major 
events) are more inclined to choose dovish parties in the Knesset parliament elections. They 
are also less inclined to have negative feelings towards Palestinians (hatred, fear, rage, and 
delegitimization) and are more supportive of signing peace agreements with them in contrast 
with people holding an inclusive Zionist narrative of the conflict. 77 The Palestinian popular 
memory—tregarding the 1948 exodus—was found to be characterized more by a self-serving 
natrative than was the case with the Israeli popular memory. The Palestinian narrative of the 
exodus is self-serving for the Palestinians since it attributes no responsibility to them for the 
exodus, while the Zionist narrative is self-serving for the Israelis since it attributes no 
responsibility to them. Therefore, the Palestinian inhibition relating to resolving the conflict 
peacefully—in terms of popular memory of the exodus—is stronger. That said, the Israeli 
popular memory of the exodus is also characterized to a significant degree by a self-serving 


biased Zionist narrative (41 percent), which considerably inhibits peace. Although this 
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analysis addresses only one event in the conflict, the exodus, this is the major event of the 


conflict. Thus the impact of this event’s memory is probably significant. 


On the academic level, the relatively recent critical orientation of Palestinian scholars 
regarding the exodus, as well as their widespread collaboration with Israeli scholars in 
historical narrative projects in general, increases the chances that these scholars will 
contribute to a transformation of the Palestinian popular and official memories into more 


critical ones. 


Finally, on the diplomatic level, currently each party presents contradictory narratives in the 
peace negotiations that fully blame the other for the exodus (Palestinian and Zionist 
narratives). Such a situation inhibits resolution of their conflict, because the parties cannot 
agree about what happened in 1948 nor on the practical implications of this for their peace 
agreement (as far as it relates to its Palestinian refugee problem component). This also has a 
psychological implication because it is important for the Palestinians that the Israelis 


acknowledge publicly that expulsions did take place in 1948. 


Transformation of the narratives that the parties adopt into less self-serving ones can promote 
resolution of the refugee component of the negotiations. The aforementioned societal 
narratives collaboration projects are one type of activity that can promote such 
transformation. Another possible activity in this direction, possibly a more important one, is 
the formation of an official historians committee of both parties. Such committees, whose 
members are selected by the governments of the parties, have been operating worldwide and 
many of them have been successful in bridging the gaps between the narratives of rivals or 
agreeing upon two parallel but legitimized narratives. This has promoted peace, healing, and 
reconciliation in many countries and regions.78 The extent to which the parties will transform 
their collective memories to be less self-serving or decide to form an official historians 
committee is influenced by many future international occurrences, social and political Israeli 
and Palestinian local occurrences, and the state of affairs of conflict. These international, 
local, and conflict contexts are dynamic and thus it is hard to foresee their developments and 


the future of the parties’ memories. 
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Chapter 11: 


Palestinians and Israelis Collaborate 
in Addressing the Historical Narratives of their Conflict = 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


Abstract 


Since the summer of 2000, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict has been going through rough times 
on both the political and military levels. This generally applies as well to societal 
collaboration between the parties. Despite this multi-level gloomy state of affairs, one type of 
societal collaboration flourishes: addressing the historical narratives of the conflict. Since the 
early 2000s, nine such projects have been conducted by Palestinians and Israeli-Jews: 
PRIME, ‘Shared Histories,’ ‘Circles of Knowledge,’ ‘Zochrot,’ ‘History’s Double Helix,’ 
‘Shared Narratives,’ ‘Van Leer,’ ‘IHJR,’ and ‘Gabay-Kazak.’ This article assembles for the 
first time these projects and discusses them methodologically using: 1) interviews conducted 
with the directors of most of the projects, 2) other studies, and 3) primary sources (the 
projects’ publications). It describes the projects, highlights the importance of presenting them 
to the societies of both parties, and discusses their characteristics as bottom- up projects. It 
also explains the conservative orientation of official institutions, leading to a lack of similar 
top-down projects; the differences between contemporary and past aspects of the conflict; and 
the uniqueness and special contribution of such pre-resolution activity. Moreover, the article 
explains the prevalence of this activity since the early 2000s, lists the positive effects of the 
projects on the involved parties, and explains how the fact that they were conducted by the 


rival parties contributed to their success. 


8° This chapter was already published: Nets-Zehngut, R. (2013). Palestinians and Israelis collaborate in 
addressing the historical narratives of their conflict. Quest: Issues in Contemporary Jewish History, 5, 232- 
252. 
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1. Introduction 
Since the summer of 2000, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict has been going through rough 
times. The second Palestinian uprising (Intifada) erupted, the peace process collapsed, and 
intense violence has been practiced by both parties at various times.1 This dire state of affairs 
has not been limited to the political and military levels alone, but also largely includes the 
societal level. Until the summer of 2000, widespread collaboration had been taking place 
between the parties in the cultural, educational, economic, tourism and peace-promotion 
spheres. Since that time, however, this activity has sharply declined.2 Despite this multi-level 
gloomy state of affairs, one type of societal collaboration between the rivals is currently being 
practiced, and in fact flourishes: addressing the historical narratives of the conflict. Since the 
early 2000s, nine such projects have been conducted by Palestinians and Israeli-Jews and 
have had various positive impacts on both. The current article reviews all of these projects 


while discussing particular aspects of them. 


2. Literature review — Historical narratives of conflicts 
Collective memory is generally defined as representations of the history of a group that are 
adopted as the true representations of the past. These representations are assembled in 
coherent and meaningful ways in narratives.3 Collective memory and historical narratives in 
general, and those of conflicts in particular, have recently gained salience in academic, public 
and diplomatic spheres.4 Narratives of conflicts describe their major events,5 typically not 
accurately. They are selective and biased, and provide simplistic black-and-white views of the 
conflicts, in ways that support the interests of the parties holding the particular narratives. 
These narratives usually touch on at least four main themes: de-legitimization of the rival, 
positive image of the in-group, presentation of the in-group as the sole or main victim, and 
justification of the conflict’s outbreak (when the in-group initiated the conflict). 6 As such, 
these narratives play two important roles in the conflict. The first is an internal role. When an 
in-group adopts such narratives, they then become part of its members’ popular memory. The 
narratives then influence the in-group’s psychological reactions (e.g., emotions, perceptions 
and motivations) and consequently their behavioral reactions - negatively towards the rival 
and positively towards themselves. Thus, the narratives promote a hostile approach towards 
the rival and the mobilization of these members to be patriotic and to contribute their share to 
the struggle.7 The second role of these narratives is an external one - they present the in- 


group positively to the international community, promoting its support of the in-group.8 
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Adoption of such typical historical narratives of conflict by the collective memory of 
countries is often perceived as functional during the conflict’s climax, due to the internal and 
external effects described above. However, such narratives also eventually inhibit peaceful 
resolution of the conflict and the parties’ reconciliation. Internally, the in-group members are 
discouraged from signing a peace agreement with a rival that is perceived so negatively and 
as so untrustworthy. Externally, the rival is discouraged from negotiating with an in-group 
whose narratives are so biased against it. Thus, the more a party’s narratives can be 
transformed into less biased ones — as long as there is factual basis for such a transformation, 
and usually there is — the more the party’s psychological and behavioral reactions can 
accommodate peace and reconciliation. The rival then can be viewed in a more legitimized, 
humanized and differentiated manner. From the rival’s point of view, observing such positive 
transformation within the in-group will encourage them to take part in peace and 
reconciliation processes.9 Such transformation, however, is difficult to achieve, partly 


because conflicts typically cause collective traumas to the involved parties. 10 


Positive transformation of historical narratives of conflicts can be a unilateral act of a party to 
a conflict, or a collaborative endeavor, conducted by both parties. The current article focuses 
on the latter type of activity, as it has been conducted by Israeli-Jews, Israeli-Palestinians and 


Territories-Palestinians11 in relation to the history of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


3. The Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict and its memory 
The roots of this conflict lay in the late nineteenth century, when Jewish Zionist pioneers 
settled in Palestine/Eretz Israel (Hebrew for “the Land of Israel.”) Beginning in the early 
twentieth century, acts of violence were carried out by the local Palestinians against the Jews 
and the relations between the two peoples gradually deteriorated. In late 1947, the 
Palestinians, backed by several Arab nations, initiated a war against the Jews and later Israel. 
Israel won the war, resulting in some 650,000 Palestinians becoming refugees (the ‘1948 
Palestinian Exodus.’) Over the years, Israel and the Arab countries fought several additional 
wars: in 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982 and 2006, although in 1979 a peace agreement was signed 
with Egypt. In 1987, Palestinians from the Territories initiated the first Intifada, leading to the 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process in the 1990s, which, as noted above, collapsed, leading to 
the eruption of the second Intifada. The Israelis, however, signed a peace agreement with the 
Jordanians in 1994. In 2005, Israel withdrew from Gaza Strip and passed it to the 


Palestinians. 12 
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For the Israeli-Jews and the Palestinians, their conflict is the primary issue in relation to their 
existence, ideology, and identity. Until the late 1970s, both parties largely addressed the 
history of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict similarly.13 They held typical narratives of 
conflicts as described above, significantly biased and distorted, each party presenting itself 
positively and its rival negatively. Specifically, the dominant master narrative of the Israeli- 
Jews was the Zionist14 one, blaming the Arabs/Palestinians for the outbreak of the conflict 
and its continuation and de-legitimizing them. In contrast, the Jews/Israeli-Jews were 
portrayed by themselves positively as peace-loving and moral, and as the sole victims of the 
conflict.15 The dominant master narrative that the Palestinians held was largely a mirror 
image of the Zionist narrative, blaming the Jews for the outbreak of the conflict and its 
continuation, while attributing no responsibility to themselves.16 This state of affairs 


certainly did not promote peace and reconciliation. 


The Palestinians for the most part have independently continued to hold the abovementioned 
narrative to this day.17 Since the late 1970s, however, the Israeli-Jews have taken a 
significantly different path. At that time, members of various Israeli-Jewish societal 
institutions began to present a critical narrative of the conflict, at times entitled “post- 
Zionist.”18 For example, the scholar Yeoshua Porat argued that the 1936-39 Palestinian 
uprising was directed mainly against the British and not against the Jews.19 Many scholarly 
studies and daily newspaper articles, along with some 1948 Jewish war veterans’ memoirs, 
also began to present a Critical narrative of the 1948 Palestinian exodus. According to this 
narrative, some Palestinians left willingly while others were expelled by the Jewish/Israeli- 
Jewish fighting forces.20 Moreover, Israeli-Jews have argued that the Zionist pioneers acted 
against the local Palestinians, taking their lands and closing their trading markets,21and that 


in an agreement with Abdallah, King of Jordan, the Jews divided the Territories in 1948.22 


Beginning in the late 1980s, this societal change intensified in Israel with the commencement 
of a historical revisionist period commonly called the “New Historians” era. New historical 
studies criticized various previously unchallenged aspects of the master Zionist narrative, or 
supported criticism raised earlier. The same challenges and criticisms appeared in newspaper 
articles, war veterans’ memoirs and NGOs’ publications,23 and later, although less 
extensively, within some state institutions too (e.g., the Ministry of Education approved 
textbooks and a book published by the Israeli National Archive).24 Scholarly studies, 


testimonies given, and newspaper articles written by Jewish veterans of the conflict, all 
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formed a solid basis for concluding that the Critical narrative regarding the conflict is more 


accurate than the Zionist one. 


4. Methodology 
This article is based on both primary and secondary sources: publications that were produced 
as part of the nine projects, studies that were published about some of these projects, other 
relevant studies,25 and interviews conducted with participants in certain projects — mostly as 
their directors or co-directors. The latter participants were not only naturally knowledgeable 
about these projects, but also generally about the activities of Israelis and Palestinians in the 
realm of the narratives of their conflict. They included Umar Al-Ghubari, Hilel Cohen, Eyal 
Nave, Paul Scham, and Yohanan Tzoreff.26 The interviews — some written and others 
conducted in person27 — used a semi-structured questionnaire allowing the interviewees to 


address topics on their own initiative in addition to the prepared questions.28 


Several of the main topics that the interviewees were asked to address were: whether they 
knew about other relevant projects; the reasons for the dearth of such projects until the early 
2000s and their prevalence thereafter; the reasons why formal institutions did not conduct 
such projects; the characteristics of the projects; the extent and type of involvement of third 
parties in the projects; the positive impacts of the projects on the parties involved and the 
projects’ roles in promoting peace. The use of these diverse methodological tools — primary 
and secondary, written and verbal -- was intended to gain as much understanding as possible 


about these projects. Let us turn to the findings of the research. 


5. Addressing the historical narratives of the conflict — Nine projects 
Since the early 2000s, Palestinians and Israeli-Jews have collaboratively addressed the history 
of the conflict in nine projects.29 This involved mostly reducing the differences between the 
natratives of the two parties; agreeing on two parallel but legitimate narratives; discussing the 
possibility in general of properly addressing their historical narratives; and acknowledging 
that each party might have several narratives on the same topic rather than just one. The 
projects described below are not a representative sample of these types of projects; they 
represent all of these types of projects that have been conducted since the early 2000s, to the 
best of my knowledge. 
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1) The first project was begun in the early 2000s by PRIME (‘Peace Research Institute in 
the Middle East’).30 Palestinian and Israeli-Jewish scholars and teachers developed three 
booklets jointly, in workshops conducted over several years, which juxtaposed each party’s 
main narrative concerning their interrelationship from the early 20th century to the early 
2000s. Some of the main topics addressed were the 1948 and 1967 Wars and relations 
between the Palestinians and Jews in the first half of the 20th century. Regarding the 1967 
War, for example, the Palestinian narrative presented in the booklet claims it was a purely 
aggressive act by Israel, wishing to conquer more Arab lands. In contrast, the Israeli narrative 
states that the War was a necessary preventive measure aimed at countering an imminent and 
certain Arab attack that could have extinguished Israel. The booklets were published 
gradually over the years— in 2003, 2005, and 2007 — each one covering a different period: and 
an inclusive textbook comprised of all three previous booklets was published in 2009. These 
were written in Hebrew and Arabic, and are currently being used in schools among both 


parties.31 


2) The second project — ‘Shared Histories’ — involved three Jerusalem-based institutions: 
‘The Truman Institute for the Advancement of Peace,’ ‘Panorama’ (‘The Palestinian Center 
for the Dissemination of Democracy and Community Development’), and ‘Yakar Center for 
Social Concern’. In 2002, these institutions organized several workshops in Israel and Cyprus 
made up of Palestinians and Israeli-Jews (historians, geographers, journalists etc.) to present 
and discuss the historical narratives of both sides regarding various major events of the 
conflict that occurred between 1882 and 1949. The topics discussed included: the Zionist 
settlement in Palestine/Eretz Israel (1982-1914), the Palestinian national movement (1919- 
1939), the UN resolution of 1947 to establish Jewish and Palestinian states, the 1948 War, 
and religious aspects of the conflict. The aims were mainly to increase mutual understanding 
and respect regarding the narratives and to explore the differences between the two parties’ 
narratives. An example of such differences lies in the topic of nationalism. According to the 
Palestinian narrative, their ancestors lived in Palestine before the Jews did. Certainly by the 
1920s and most likely much earlier, a Palestinian identity and nationality existed that were 
very different from those of the other residents of the region. According to the Israeli 
narrative, however, the Arabs of the Eretz Israel were never a national group; they were 
largely undifferentiated from the inhabitants of what is today Syria, Lebanon and Jordan. In 
2005, the content of these workshops was published in a book.32 
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3) The third project — ‘Circles of Knowledge,’ directed by Yohanan Tzoreff — was 
conducted between 2002 and 2009 at Bar-Ilan University, Israel. Among Israeli-Jews it 
targeted teachers and educators at religious high schools (Yeshivot for boys and Ulpanot for 
girls), as well as lecturers at orthodox teacher training colleges (in total, 123 participants from 
37 institutions). Among the Palestinian participants were 32 teachers from high schools in the 
West Bank, including East Jerusalem. Both parties met separately throughout the year, 
learning various aspects of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and its history. Then a five-day 
summer seminar was conducted, usually overseas, during which the Israeli and Palestinian 
groups met face-to-face. In these seminars each party was exposed directly to the narratives 
of the conflict held by the other and tried to legitimize or bridge gaps between them. Follow- 
up national and bi-national sessions were conducted for participants who wished to create 


shared educational messages and materials for implementation in their institutions.33 


4) The fourth project was conducted by the Israeli-Jewish peace NGO Zochrot (Hebrew for 
“remembering”). Between 2003 and late 2011, Zochrot produced 45 booklets, each describing 
the history of the Palestinians in specific localities and their experiences during the 1948 War 
(e.g., the reactions of the Palestinians to the 1948 War, the battles, the Palestinian exodus, the 
fate of the Palestinian refugees in their new locations, and their attempts to return to their 
localities). The booklets are based on Israeli-Jewish studies (many by the historian Benny 
Morris) and the testimonies of Palestinian former residents of these localities, collected by the 


Palestinian and Jewish staff of ‘Zochrot.’34 


Regarding the 1948 Palestinian exodus, for instance, the testimonies from these Palestinians 
did not present only the official Palestinian narrative which attributes the exodus to full 
expulsion of the Palestinians by the Jews/Israeli-Jews.35 Such an example is the testimony of 
Ibrahim Abu Sanina from A’ Jalil: “Why did the people of A’Jalil leave from here [in 1948]? 
Not far from here six people of the Shubacky family were murdered, but Arab propaganda 
made it seem as if the entire family was murdered, about 100 people. So everyone ran away 
from here in fear.”36 ‘Zochrot’ also prepared an educational kit describing the Palestinian 
history prior, during, and after the 1948 War, which since 2009 has been distributed among 


Israeli-Jewish history and civic teachers.37 


5) The fifth project — ‘History’s Double Helix,’ headed by Robert Rotberg — was conducted 
in 2003 in the form of a conference that took place at the Kennedy School of Government, 


Harvard University. Palestinian and Israeli-Jewish (accompanied with several American) 
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scholars discussed various aspects of their narratives of the conflict, including the dynamics 
of the narratives in their societies, their impact, and the possibilities of mutually addressing 
their narratives. For instance, it was suggested that it is important for Palestinians and Israeli- 
Jews to acknowledge the narratives of the other/rival and to respect them; it is not necessary 
to agree with them. Specific historical subjects that were addressed included: the parties’ 
narratives of victimhood, the right to the disputed territory, the morality of the Zionist 
movement and pioneers, the Israeli settlements, Palestinian terrorist attacks, and the reasons 
for the failure of the 2000 Camp David summit between Yasser Arafat and Ehud Barak. As 
for this summit, for example, the Palestinians claim that it failed mainly because Barak did 
not properly address their needs. In contrast, Israelis largely claim that Barak offered Arafat 
“almost everything” and that Arafat’s refusal to accept Barak’s generous offer was a sign that 
the former did not really want peace. The outcomes of the conference were published in 2003 


in a brief report and in 2006 in an inclusive book.38 


6) The sixth project — ‘Shared Narratives’ — was conducted in 2006 by Paul Scham, Walid 
Salem and Benjamin Pogrund. They organized a conference in Istanbul with Palestinian and 
Israeli-Jewish (and some American) scholars at which each party presented its narratives 
regarding various aspects of the conflict. Specific topics addressed were: Zionism and 
Palestinian nationalism, the right to the land, the impact of the Holocaust on the Israeli 
memory of the conflict, the Palestinians’ 1948 Nakba, and the religious sites (mainly 
Jerusalem). The Palestinian master narrative that emerged was generally that of a people 
unjustly deprived of its land by invaders, while the Israeli master narrative depicted a justified 
“return” of those dispossessed many generations before. Discussions of the specific and 
master narratives were accompanied by a debate about the differences between the two 
patties’ narratives and the possibilities of negotiating these differences. The edited transcripts 


of the conference were published in 2013 as a special issue of the journal Israel Studies.39 


7) The seventh project was conducted in 2006-07 by the Israeli ‘Van Leer Institute’ and the 
‘Palestinian Sartawi Center for Peace Studies’ at the Palestinian Al-Quds University.40 A 
series of encounters were conducted between Palestinian and Israeli-Jewish students in which 
talks about the history of the conflict were delivered by lecturers from both parties, followed 
by discussions. Afterwards, a series of booklets (and accompanying teachers’ guides) were 
produced describing in Hebrew and Arabic the Palestinian and the Israeli-Jewish narratives 
concerning such topics as: Jerusalem, the 1948 War, the Palestinian refugees, the right of 


return, and the Israeli settlements in the territories. As for the latter topic, for example, one of 
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the booklets presented the Palestinian view that the settlements are part of a broad plan 
among the Jews to cleanse the Palestinians from their land. This plan, the booklet indicated, 
was reinforced after the occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip by Israel in the 1967 Six 
day war, which led to a wide establishment of settlements. In contrast, some of the Israeli- 
Jews (e.g., the religious ones) view Israel’s right to the establishment of settlements to be 
based on, inter alia, God’s promise of Eretz Israel (In Hebrew the Land of Israel), including 
the territories, to the Jewish people. The Jews are currently in a process of redemption, an 
idea that is strengthened by the possibility of their living in the territories.41 The booklets 


were intended for mid- and high school pupils of both parties. 


8) In the eighth project, Israeli-Jews and Palestinians cooperated under the auspices of the 
‘Institute for Historical Justice and Reconciliation’ (IHJR), based in The Netherlands. This 
institute conducted four sub-projects that allowed each party to present and discuss its 
natratives on four topics: the 1948 War in general, sacred sites, the 1948 Palestinian refugees, 
and the 1948 events specifically in the city of Haifa.42 In this framework, scholars from both 
parties met and discussed these topics. Based on these projects, three books written by 
scholars from both parties have already been published in 2011. The first pertains to the 1948 
war (presenting narratives of both parties separately, published in Arabic, Hebrew and 
English);43 the second concerns 1948 Palestinian refugees (containing analysis by scholars 
from both parties of the memories of students from both parties on this topic, published in 
English/Arabic and English/Hebrew editions);44 And the third addresses sacred places 
(presenting in English a common narrative of three sacred places for both parties — the Cave 
of the Patriarchs, the Tomb of Samuel, and Temple Mount). As for Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem, for example, the book describes its history from the Roman and Byzantine Period 
to the late 20th century, starting with the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.C.E., by the 
Muslim Caliph Umar Ibn al-Khattab in 638, by the Crusaders around 1099, by the Ayyubids 
and Mamluks as of 1187, the Ottomans in 1516, by the British in 1917, the Jordanians in 
1948, and by Israel in 1967. The fate of the Jews and the Arab residents of the land 
throughout these periods is described.45 


9) The ninth and last project was conducted by the scholars Shaul Gabay (Israeli-Jew) and 
Amin Kazak (Palestinian). It was based on the belief that knowing and respecting the 
narratives of the Other is vital for the resolution of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. In 2012, 
they published a book in English that presented side-by-side each scholar’s perspective on 


various historical issues in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The main topics addressed were the 
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ties of both people to Palestine/Eretz Israel; exile and nationalism; the British Mandate 
period; the 1948, 1967 Six day and 1982 first Lebanon Wars; the 1987 first Palestinian 
Intifada; the Israeli-Palestinian peace process; the 2000 second Intifada; and the 2005 Israeli 
withdrawal from Gaza Strip. As for the second Intifada, for example, the Palestinians 
generally claim it erupted as a popular response to the dire situation in the occupied territories 
and the unsuccessful peace process. The official Israeli narrative, however, is that the Intifada 
was organized by Arafat in order to advance the interests of the Palestinians in the peace 


process.46 


6. Summary and discussion 
Since the early 2000s, the Palestinians and the Israeli-Jews have collaborated on nine projects 
in which they addressed the narratives of the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict. The readership 
of the products of these projects was diverse and included mostly students from the 
educational system (who were exposed to the published or designed educational materials) 
and the general public (who were exposed to the published scholarly books). This state of 
affairs of wide collaboration is especially noteworthy since it occurred during a period in 
which the political, military and societal situation between the parties was dire. The official 
and societal institutions of both parties (e.g., the governments, the media and cultural 
channels) presented each other negatively for the most part, and conveyed a pessimistic 
picture of the current state of the conflict. Therefore, it is important to bring these historical 
collaborative projects into both parties’ awareness in order to show the parties that peace- 
oriented activity did in fact occur in the 2000s. There are forces within each society that do 
try to promote peace, despite the fact that largely there were no other significant efforts in this 
direction during most of that period. This will contribute to the amelioration of the image 
each party has of its rival and to the increase in hope for resolving the conflict.47 Six more 


aspects should be addressed. 


A.. Top-down and bottom-up activities 

The findings demonstrate the difference between top-down and bottom-up activities. While 
top-down activities between Palestinians and Israeli-Jews were largely in a stalemate, bottom- 
up activities flourished. The latter activities have an incremental and latent positive impact on 
the socio-psychological sphere of the parties, ameliorating mutual psychological reactions 
(see below). Consequently, in time, this can increase the chances that the official institutions 
of both parties will promote top-down peace oriented activities. In other words, such bottom- 


up activity can have an indirect positive influence on future top-down processes. 
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These bottom-up projects were conducted by members of societal institutions only, mostly 
scholars — a phenomenon which is understandable since they are experts on the history of the 
conflict. Some of these projects also involved teachers, peace activists and people with direct 
experience, that is, who took part in the conflict. As mentioned, no official/state institutions 
participated in them. How can we explain this more conservative approach of Israeli state 
institutions towards the history of the conflict? Four explanations are suggested, for example, 
regarding the conservative approach of Israeli state institutions towards the causes of the 1948 
Palestinian exodus (i.e., reluctance to present the expulsion cause).48 First, the state 
institutions represent the state, and therefore their staff is more cautious about their activities, 
in order not to damage the state by presenting in public non-Zionist narratives. Second, the 
formal agenda of some state institutions is to present the state positively in order to mobilize 
the citizens. Third, Israeli society is more heterogeneous than its state administration; 
therefore there were maverick individuals and groups in the societal institutions that deviated 


from the dominant Zionist narratives. 


Fourth and last, individuals in the state institutions are more vulnerable to disciplinary 
measures and sanctions that can be used against them in case they deviate from the Zionist 
natratives. Eyal Nave added another explanation, a general fifth one: since the early 2000s, 
the hawkish Likud party has been in power. This party, and its coalition political parties, 
would not look favorably upon state institutions challenging the dominant Zionist narrative of 
the conflict by presenting counter narratives that present Israel less positively or its rivals less 


negatively.49 


Encouragement for such bottom-up activity had already been expressed in 1998 by the 
prominent Palestinian scholar Edward Said. He claimed that Israeli and Palestinian 
intellectuals and scholars should collaborate in addressing the history of the Israeli- 


Palestinian conflict, because their official institutions are not likely to do so.50 


B. Contemporary and past aspects 

The findings of these projects also demonstrate the differences between contemporary and 
past aspects of the conflict. The present is very contentious and therefore the parties cannot 
agree on many aspects of it. By contrast, as time passes, prior events become less 
contentious;51 therefore, the parties can adopt less biased narratives about such events and 


accept the existence of narratives that differ between the rivals, etc. That is why the past is 
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currently being recruited for the service of the present in order to promote peace. The parties 


bypass the difficult present and collaborate on the historical level. 


C. Pre-resolution projects 

Such projects as those addressed here are often discussed in the literature as occurring after 
the resolution of conflicts.52 To the contrary, the given projects have been conducted before 
the resolution of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. This highlights the uniqueness of this 
phenomenon between Palestinians and Israeli-Jews. In addition, the potential impact of such 
pre-resolution projects is especially significant because they can promote the resolution of the 
conflict (in contrast to post-conflict similar projects). This is the case since they can promote 
reduction of negative stereotypes and prejudice, increase trust and empathy towards the rival, 


and enhance critical reflection regarding one’s own in-group.53 


D. Reasons for pre-2000s lack of projects and their abundance thereafter 

How can we explain the lack of historical collaborative activity before the early 2000s, and its 
prevalence thereafter? The explanation is diverse and is the outcome of the accumulated 
impact of various factors.54 Generally, until the late 1980s — with less awareness of the 
importance of the historical narratives of conflicts and less centrality55 of the Palestinians in 
Israel — the parties saw no need to collaborate in the realm of narratives. Beginning in the late 
1980s, the extents of this awareness and centrality increased. Still, the parties did not 
collaborate in this realm until the late 1990s, because only the political realm was considered 
to be central and promising, via the peace negotiations. Over long periods during this decade, 
the end of the conflict seemed near, via signing a peace agreement. Thus, the parties 


neglected the narrative realm, seeing it as unnecessary. 


The situation changed drastically in the early 2000s, with the eruption of the second Intifada 
and the collapse of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. First, the deterioration of the 
political and military state of affairs, as described above, inhibited the practice of many 
societal activities that require a calm political and military climate. For example, Israeli- 
Jewish tourism and economic activities in the area of the Palestinian Authority require that 
the latter is allowed to enter that area — which is currently generally prohibited by Israel or is 
very limited. Collaborating with regard to historical narratives is, however, different. Such 
projects can be conducted despite such military, political and physical obstacles; therefore, 
initiators of these projects sought to conduct them as they were feasible. Second, the failure 


of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process led some people to look for deeper causes for its 
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failure than had been previously found. Paul Scham, for example, felt that inability to 
understand the historical assumptions of the “other” was part of the failure of Oslo. Third, 
various western countries and international organizations felt there was a need to financially 
support such narrative oriented activities, in order to promote peace in the region. This was 
done not only for the sake of the involved parties, but also in order to promote world order. 
The Middle East conflict was perceived as undermining such order. All of these projects 
benefited from such financial support. Fourth and last, as described above, worldwide 
awareness of the importance of historical narratives of conflicts increased as time passed -- 
due to their internal and external impact on conflicts themselves (i.e., influencing society 
members, and their rivals, as well as the international community). Exposing conflicting 
parties to the narratives of their rivals, legitimizing both narratives, and reducing gaps 
between them, are considered to significantly promote peace. This awareness, prevalent also 
among Palestinians and Israeli-Jews, has grown stronger over time. All of the publications 
produced through the above nine projects, in addition to interviews conducted with some of 
their participants, described the importance of this aim -- to promote peace -- as a motivating 


force in conducting them the projects. 


E. The projects’ positive impacts 

Evaluating the positive impacts of the projects on the parties is a difficult task. The impacts 
differed between each party, between the projects’ participants and their societies at large, 
and also between the Palestinian and Israeli-Jewish participants in the projects. The projects 
themselves also differ from one another — for instance, some seem to be more influential than 
others (e.g., PRIME’s, ‘Circle of Knowledge’ and ‘Zochrot’’s more so than ‘Van Leer’’s). 
Nevertheless, in analyzing the findings carefully, several positive impacts emerge.56 First, 
the projects helped to popularize to some degree among scholars and the general public the 
idea that the two parties have different narratives of the conflict, and that some 
“acknowledgement” (as Paul Scham puts it) of the Other’s narrative contributes to peace. 
Second, the projects succeeded in exposing members of each party (including the students at 
the educational systems) to less negative and less biased narratives of the rival, in contrast to 
the typical portrayal of the rival as holding extremely negative and biased narratives. Some of 
the projects (e.g., ‘Van Leer’’s and ‘Shared Narratives’) enabled each party to show the Other 
that they held several narratives — some more negative and others, less — as opposed to just 
one negative narrative. ‘Zochrot’ made a special contribution in this regard — the personal 
stories of the Palestinians, translated into Hebrew, opened a unique window into the 


Palestinians’ narrative. Their perspective on 1948 was transmitted by telling their personal 
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stories in their own words (in contrast to the more ‘dry’ descriptions of the past in academic 


publications). 


Thus, these projects are particularly powerful in influencing Israeli-Jews, by arousing their 
human feelings of empathy and solidarity with the Palestinians. Third, through the 
collaboration between the parties, the projects succeeded in moderating the conflict’s 
narratives that the projects’ participants held prior to the projects. The participants discussed 
their differing narratives and were able to gain a deeper understanding of them - which 
allowed for the transformation of their own narratives into less biased ones that used use less 
negative language. Fourth, the projects increased within each party the awareness of a 
positive inclination within the other party, shown by their being open to taking part in such 


projects. 


All of the above relates to the positive impacts on the rivals’ societies at large and the 
projects’ participants. These diverse impacts — as they relate to the societies at large — were 
more significant in their impact on the Israelis than on the Palestinians. The less biased 
booklets and textbooks (PRIME’s and ‘Zochrot’’s more so and ‘Van Leer’’s, less) were 
distributed more widely in Israeli schools (Jewish and Palestinian) than in schools in the 
Palestinian Authority. This was mostly due to a more conservative approach among the latter, 
and because ‘Zochrot’ operates only in Israel. Similarly, the activity of ‘Circles of 
Knowledge’ was wider in scope among the Israelis than among the Palestinians. This does 
not mean that the projects encountered no problems at all in Israel. For example, PRIME’s 
booklets were disqualified by the Israeli Ministry of Education for use in the educational 
system. They are nevertheless still being taught in some schools and provide teacher guides 
for study of the history of the conflict. The booklets are also being used in various informal 
societal contexts such as: private seminars for social workers and teachers, academic and 
public libraries, dovish political parties, NGOs, and various associations. ‘Zochrot’ also 
encounters hindrances from the Israeli Ministry of Education in disseminating to the 
educational system its educational booklets, but still succeeds partially in doing so.57 
Likewise, in its early stages of operation, ‘Circles of Knowledge’ encountered difficulties in 
getting the collaboration of Israeli educational institutions because of the left-wing label the 


project had acquired. 


While the above positive impacts relate to both parties, although somewhat more to the 
Israeli-Jewish society, the following two positive impacts relate exclusively to the 
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Palestinians. First, in times of conflicts, members of the weaker party (from the military point 
of view) often exhibit symptoms of Learned Helplessness. This refers to a feeling of lack of 
control over their lives, because the stronger party dominates their activities, daily 
movements, education, economy, and so on - sometimes even determining whether some of 
them will live or die. This causes psychological problems, including anger towards the 
oppressing party.58 Largely, this was the situation for the Palestinians in the context of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict until recently, especially among older generations. 59 In contrast, 
by conducting these projects the Palestinian organizers took some control over their own 
destiny and thereby influenced it, an activity that empowered them. It also contributed to their 
knowledge and awareness about 1948, and strengthened their feeling in the justness of their 
moral stand about it.60 Second, specifically with regard to ‘Zochrot’ — its activities of 
systematically collecting and documenting the oral history of the Palestinians with regard to 
many of their localities, contributed to the Palestinian interviewees in a number of ways. They 
felt that their personal stories were valuable since others were interested in hearing it. They 
are responsible to their families and people for passing their knowledge on to future 
generations — and they are doing it. All of this was an empowering process for them.61 
Moreover, many of them had not told their stories about 1948 until these projects were 
conducted because of psychological difficulties such as shame, fear, trauma, lack of hope, and 
feeling that they themselves lacked value. Their stories were thus ‘stuck’ inside of them, 
inhibiting their wellbeing. Telling their stories of trauma and defeat provided them with a 
feeling of relief, some form of partial healing. This was especially true in telling their stories 
to the Israeli-Jews, who had caused their 1948 trauma, a process that was especially difficult 


and required extra courage.62 


It should be noted that some of the projects got widespread international attention, mainly 
PRIME’s, and ‘Zochrot’’s to some extent. For example, PRIME’s project received some ten 
Israeli and mostly international peace awards, its booklet was translated into eight languages, 
it got extensive international media coverage, and its concept was adopted for use in other 
conflicts (see below). This international affirmation indirectly supported the implementation 
of PRIME’s project among the Israeli-Jews and the Palestinians. It encouraged PRIME’s 
participants to continue in their work, despite obstacles they encountered in Israel and the 


Palestinian Authority from various formal and informal institutions.63 


All of the projects above had a profound impact through their promotion of peace, in the 


context of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. By “promoting peace” it is not meant that the 
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projects led to the resolution of the conflict; but that they contributed to its resolution on the 
psychological level. However, such partial and indirect influence is also of importance. 
Specifically, we are talking about a relatively large number of projects (nine), which were 
conducted over a long period of time (about a decade), by both rivals, involving figures and 
institutions from various walks of life, whose products were distributed among diverse 
audiences (e.g., the educational system and the general public) with whom they sometimes 
significantly resonated. The educational system is especially important in this regard since the 
teachers who took part in the projects and the projects’ published educational products have 
continued to positively influence students year after year. All in all, consequently — as 
described in the literature review section and based on extensive literature 64 — positive 
transformation of the popular memory of the people promotes positive transformation in other 


relevant ways, psychologically, and as a result: in their behavior regarding the conflict. 


The above discussion related to the positive impacts on the rivals themselves. In passing, it 
should be added that some of the projects had positive impacts also internationally. For 
example, the widespread international resonance of the PRIME project inspired and guided 
similar projects between rivals in other conflicts worldwide, such as in Northern Ireland, 
Cyprus, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Qatar, Malaysia, and Germany, as well as between Russia and 


Georgia and among Japan and Korea and China.65 


F . Local conduct of the projects 

The nine projects were conducted almost exclusively by Palestinians and Israeli-Jews and not 
by third parties.66 This phenomenon contributed in at least three major ways to the positive 
impact of these projects on the rivals: (1) Cultural differences between third parties and the 
people who are the objects of these activities, with whom they might collaborate — in this 
case, Palestinians and Israeli-Jews — might inhibit the positive impact of the projects. The 
third parties might not understand the specific complex context and motivating forces of the 
rivals dealing with such sensitive topics.67 Such a problem does not exist for our purposes 
here, because the projects were conducted for the most part only by the parties to the conflict 
themselves.68 The Palestinians and the Israeli-Jews typically objected to the intervention of 
third parties with regard to the substance of the projects. They agreed to get financial and 
logistical aid from third parties, but not intervention in the content of the publications. This 
was an outcome of the feeling that “they, the third parties, do not understand the complexity 
and emotional particularities of the conflict for us, the involved parties.”69 In other instances 
— such as in the case of the activities of ‘Zochrot’ — third parties did not intervene, trusting the 
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NGO’s professionalism.70 (2) Historical narratives that are presented before the in-group by 
its own members are usually perceived as more credible than those presented by outsiders.71 
This is especially important when counter historical narratives are presented, those that 
present the in-group less positively or its rival less negatively (compared to the in-group’s 
dominant narratives). The fact, then, that these projects were conducted by Palestinians and 
Israeli-Jews, contributed to their positive impact on the parties. 72 (3) Lastly, the projects had 
a particular positive impact on the Palestinians, in the context of the Learned Helplessness 


phenomenon, as described above. 


7. Conclusion 
Beginning in the early 2000s, the Palestinians and the Israeli-Jews have collaborated on nine 
projects which addressed the history of their conflict. This article assembles for the first time 
these projects, describes them, highlights the importance of presenting them to both parties, 
and discusses their characteristics as bottom-up projects. It also explains the conservative 
approach of the official institutions which led to a lack of similar top-down projects, the 
difference between contemporary and past aspects of the conflict, and the uniqueness and 
special contribution of such pre-resolution activity. Furthermore, the article explains the lack 
of such activity until the early 2000s and its prevalence thereafter, lists the positive impacts of 
the projects on the parties involved, and explains how the fact that they were conducted by 
the rival parties contributed to their success. For their benefits in promoting peace, let us hope 


that more such projects will be conducted in the future. 
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Chapter 12: 


Summary and Conclusion 


Dr. Rafi Nets-Zehngut 


This book provides a theoretical foundation of collective memory (CM) and a background to 
the Israeli-Arab/Palestinian conflict (“conflict”) (chapter 1). More importantly, the book 
allows a wide and deep understanding of the Israeli-Jewish (“Israeli”) CM of the conflict in 
addition to some understanding of the Palestinian CM of that conflict (focusing, regarding the 
Palestinian memory, on the 1948 Palestinian exodus). The reciprocal influences between 
these the CMs of both parties are also discussed in addition to many general/theoretical 


insights elicited from the empirical findings of the Israeli-Palestinian case. 


As for the Israeli CM - chapter 2 addresses the Israeli popular memory through a 
representative survey, which was conducted in 2008 focusing on 23 major topics of the 
conflict. Largely, we saw that the index of that memory (the average memory of these 23 
topics) is situated in point 2.4 on a spectrum from 1 to 5, while 1 represents the Zionist 
narrative,*° 3 represents the balanced/critical/post-Zionist (“balanced”) narrative, and 5 the 
Palestinian narrative. In other words, the index was situated closer to the balanced narrative 
than to the Zionist narrative. It seems safe to assume that if a similar survey had been 
conducted in the years 1950-1970, the index would have been situated quite close to point 1 
(Zionist) of the spectrum. Thus, we can probably point out the transformation of the Israeli 
popular memory of the conflict from close to Zionist (up till about the 1980s) gradually 
reaching to being close to balanced in 2008. It also seems safe to assume that these 
characteristics of the Israeli popular memory of the conflict from 2008 onwards are largely 
the same today, in 2017. It should also be commented that the 2008 findings discussed in 
chapter 2 show that the Israeli memory regarding some of the topics of the conflict is still 


inaccurate. 


Chapter 3 provides, inter alia, another wide perspective on the Israeli collective memory. It 


describes the Israeli CM on many topics over an extended period of time — since the 


8° From the Israeli perspective — this is a typical self-serving narrative of conflict that unrealistically portrays 
Israel too positively and/or the Arabs/Palestinians too negatively (see theoretical review in chapter 1, that 
addresses also the balanced/critical/post-Zionist and the Palestinian narratives). 
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establishment of the State of Israel until now.*’ The societal memories in this CM (e.g., 
cultural, historical and autobiographical memories) were found to be largely exclusively 
Zionist until the late 1970s and since then became much more balanced. This societal change 
intensified in the late 1980s with the commencement of a historical revisionist period 
commonly called the “New Historians” era. This critical/balanced trend has reached the state 
institutions (official memory) only in the late 1990s, manifested in a TV series (Tekuma) 
broadcasted on Israeli National TV, authorized textbooks and official publications of the 
Israeli National Archive. Thus, we can say that the earlier positive transformation of the 
societal memories promoted a similar change in the official memory. One of the mechanisms 
discussed in chapter 3 that promoted the Zionist inclination until the late 1970s was self- 
censorship, a phenomenon that declined since the late 1970s, thereby allowing for the 


abovementioned transformation. 


To clarify: while chapter 2 addresses only the Israeli popular memory and only in 2008 of 
numerous many topics, chapter 3 addresses the Israeli collective memory (i.e., various types 
of memories, not only popular memory) also on numerous topics, but largely over the 69 


years since the establishment of the State of Israel.** 


Summarizing the findings about the Israeli CM (chapters 2 and 3): we can see that the Israeli 
collective memory of numerous topics of the conflict has transformed since the late 1970s, 
from being largely exclusively Zionist to being significantly balanced. This transformation 
was the outcome of many factors among them the decrease in the usage of mechanisms to 
preserve the hegemony of the Zionist narrative (discussed in chapter 4), the impact of the 
passage of time (chapter 6), the decrease in the usage of the self- and external censorship by 
Israelis (chapter 7) and the contribution of the change that Israeli war veterans underwent by 


exposing their conduct as soldiers during the conflict (chapter 8). 


This Israeli CM transformation is very surprising. The academic literature typically asserts 
that the CM of conflict will transform to be less positive towards oneself or less negative 
towards the rival only after a peace agreement is signed. Even more so, such transformation is 


presumed to take place only a long time, even a few decades, after a peace agreement is 


‘7 See there the section titled “The Israeli collective memory of the conflict”. 

‘8 Meaning, the differences between the two chapters are in the period of time discussed in them (one year - 
2008 - or 69 years) and the types of memories discussed in them (popular vs. several others), aside from the fact 
that chapter 2 deals with many more topics, 23, in the memory. 
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signed. However, Israel is still in a conflict situation with the Palestinians, Lebanon and Syria 
and threatened by Iran, and though Israel has signed peace agreements both with Egypt 
(1979) and Jordan (only in 1994), these are “cold peace” relations that do not significantly 
reduce the threat of those countries to Israel. In other words, the Israeli collective memory of 
the conflict was found quite balanced — already since the late 1970s - despite Israel still being 


in a conflict-oriented context. 


Since more accurate and less biased narratives promote peace, and in light of the prevalent 
phenomenon worldwide to present one’s history more accurately - this quite balanced 
situation of the Israeli collective memory — and as early as the 1970s - presents Israel in a 
positive light. It presents the Israeli society, memory wise, as quite reflexive, mature and 


progressive. 


Moving to the Palestinian CM, it was largely discussed in the book regarding the 1948 
Palestinian exodus excluding other topics of the conflict. Both chapters that discuss this 
memory (chapters 9 and 10) address several types of Palestinian memories (historical, 
official, popular and autobiographical) focusing on autobiographical memory. The period 
discussed was the more recent, the last two decades. The findings about this CM show that 
the recent Palestinian official memory - as manifested in approved textbooks - presents 
exclusively the Palestinian narrative of the exodus, and c. 2000 popular memory favors that 
narrative albeit not exclusively (i.e., it might be diagnosed as somewhat balanced). Moreover, 
the exodus’ historical memory might have been exclusively Palestinian in the past but in the 
last decade or so has probably become at least partly balanced. Finally and most surprisingly, 
the autobiographical memory, that of the refugees themselves, was found to be balanced in 
one study and even Zionist in another (the latter conducted by a Palestinian scholar). Thus, 
with some reservation and based on a more narrow ground, the findings present the 
Palestinians in a positive light, as being reflexive and less self instrumental (though compared 


to Israel probably to a lesser degree — see comparison in the next paragraph). 


A systematic comparison of the CMs of both parties is not possible due to the much broader 
discussion in the book — and in general - of the Israeli CM. Morever, such comparison is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. However, a few careful comments can be made about both 
parties’ CMs. First, it seems that in the past the CMs of both parties were more self-serving 
and biased, each one adopting more instrumental narratives (Israelis — the Zionist narrative 


and Palestinians — the Palestinian narrative). Second, it seems that the CMs of both parties 
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have partially transformed to become less self serving and more accurate and balanced. That 
said, it seems that the Israeli CM has become largely more balanced, probably in an earlier 
phase than the Palestinian CM. Third, the official memories of both parties show an 
inclination to adopt typically more self serving and biased narratives compared to the societal 
types of memories (i.e., historical, autobiographical and popular), and yet again, this 


inclination probably already partly decreased in Israel. 


One of the manifestations of this positive transformative trend among both parties is the fact 
that since around the year 2000 members Palestinians and Israelis have participated in at 
least 9 projects of historical narratives collaboration (chapter 11). Such projects also have 
the potential to facilitate additional progress of this trend by disseminating more balanced 
natratives among the members of both parties. Initiatives taken by people sharing their 
autobiographical memory can also provide assistance in this direction, as was discussed in 
chapter 8, addressing Israeli war veterans. These are two examples of how peace and 


reconciliation can be advanced through historical narratives and CM. 


To conclude, let us hope that more positive CM transformations will take place within the 
CMs of both Israelis and Palestinians to adopt more accurate narratives, in a manner that will 
promote peace. Further research in the direction to understand the dynamics of CM and such 


transformations, among both parties, will contribute to this goal. 
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